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In Union's Chain, within its spell, 
Frbbdom and Peace and Safety dwell; 
Mor Ljon Force, nf r Serpent Guile, 
* Shall barm the blef sed Maids the while. 



CITY OP NEW BEDFORD, MAS8^ 
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Voted, That "WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE ITNITEi) 
BTATES,** be introduced into the High School, and the seyeral Gram- 
mar Schools in the City. 

^ WILLIAM HOWE, Sbcrctaet. 
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ISntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1M9, 

By a. 6. BaKN^,* CO.. 
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New York. 



PREFACE. 



Thb leading objects of the author of this work, have been 
to give the events of the history with clearness and accu- 
racy ; with such illustrations of time and place addressed to 
the eye, as shall secure their retention in ^ memory ; and, 
at the same time, with such an order of arrangement, as will 
enable the mind to recall, at need. What it thus retains. This 
we regard as important, not only with respect to this parti- 
cular study; but as rightly laying out the grouna-ptan of the 
mtellect, so far as the whole range of history is concerned. 
We have endeavoured to make the book convenient, — by 
side notes with dates, — by numbered paragraphs of suitable 
length f< r reading classes,-T«nd by questions on each para- 
graph, pieced at the bottom of the page. These questions 
are so pu., that youthful teachers may avail themselves of 
the author's long experience, to acquire a manner of ques- 
tioning, which, wliile it is not obscure, will yet oblige the 
pupil to think, and which will bring into relief prominent 
points. 

We have, indeed, been desirous to cultivate the memory, the 
intellect, and the taste. But much more anxious have we been 
to sow the seeds of virtue, by showing the good in such amiable 
lights, that the youthful heart shall kindle into desires of 
imitation. And we have been ciffeful to give clear concep- 
tions of tliose deeds, which are proper to imitate ; while 
with regard to bad actions, we have, as far as possible, given 
the result, vather than the detail. 

541182 (Si 
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There are those, who rashly speak, as if in despair of the 
fortunes of our republic ; because, say they, political virtue has 
declined. If so, then is there the more need to infuse patri- 
otism into the breasts of the coming generation. And what 
is so likely to etteci this national self-presenration, as to give 
wa children, for their daily reading and study, such a record 
of the sublime virtues of the worthies of our earliest dayy— 
and of Washington and his compatriots, as shall leave its 
due impress ? And what but the study of their dangers and 
toils, — their devotion of life and fortune, can make our 
posterity know, what our country, and our liberties have 
cost ? And what but the History of our peculiar, and com- 
plicated fabric of government, by which, it may be ex- 
amined, as piece by piece the structure was built up, can im- 
part such a knowledge of the powers it gives, and the duties 
it enjoins, as shall enable our future citizens, to beeonie iH 
enlightened and judicious suj^rters ? 

Harifardj Conn. 
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STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 



INTRODUCED BY 



TEACHING THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 



1. The large painted chronographer, prepared to accom- 
pany this work, is to be hung in full view of the class, anrJ 
the teacher furnished with a pointing rod about foiur feet i. 
length, black at the end, as the paper of the chronographe 
is white. 

2. The proper use of the pointer constitutes an intelligible 
language addressed to the eye. Therefore, the person usin^ 
it should use it significantly, and never otherwise, and 
should always point in the same manner when he means 
the same thing. 

3. In teaching the chronographer, when the person point- 
ing has occasion to refer to a simple date, which is a point 
of time, let him carry the pointer directly to that point, and, 
without zigzag motions, rest it there while he has occasion 
to speak of chat date or epoch. But if he is speaking of a 
period of time between two dates or epochs, as, for exam 
pie, of Period I., let him can/ the pointer directly to the 
aarliest date (1492), and then move it slowly, and without 
«raveriiig, over Period i., stopping exactly at its close 

^(1578); always, in such cases, carrying the pointer with 
^%,% course of time — that is. from left to right 
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4. Whenerer the teacher is using the pointer, to teach 
the ehronographer, the pupil must give his eye, his ear, and 
hn mind ; and then the chronograpber will, by a mystcrioin 
process of the mind, be formed within, and become a part 
of the mind of every attentive scholar — where he may, ever 
tiler, have the plan, and read the principal dates of his coun- 
try's chronology. But in order to hava the internal chro- 
aografdier perfect, it is necessary to observe attentively, and 
to learn patiently, at various times and in repeated lessons^ 
the different parts of the one presented to the eye. 

5. As success, in this case, depends on the class fixing 
their eyes on the chronographer, with the desire to learn it| 
short and lively lessons, in which the class shall be ques- 
tioned as the teacher points, and in which all answer to- 
gether, will be much better than long and dull ones. 

6. Some explanations of the chronographer will, however, 
be needed. They will be given here, in connexion with 
questions and instructions on the general subject of chro- 
nology. 

CHRONOGRAPHER EXPLAINED. 

7. The word chronographer literally signifies something 
which delineates time. It is composed of two Greek 
words — chronos, time, and grapho^ to delineate. 

8. The picture presented is a chronographer of American 
history, because it refers to that history only. It is divided 
mto two parts. The outer part is composed of several cir- 
cular lines, the whole of which, taken together, make up 
what is here called the circle of time. It represents the 
whole time of the American history ; that is, the con-plete 
accession of years from the discovery of America in 1492, 
iO the present day. 

9. The inner part of the chronographer is called the kistortc 
%t—. The /imr large limbs of this tree represent the four 
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parts mto which the history is divided. The hranehes of 
these limbs represent epochs of the history. The body and 
limbs of the tree are painted wood colour, and the branches 
ire painted green. 

10. An epoch is an important event in any history, which, 
having happened on some certain day, or in some one year, 
is regarded but as a point in time. These branches, then, 
which repreiSent the epochs, meet the circle of time in certain 
points 

11. In mathematics, the place ^here one line meets an- 
other is called a point. Points may divide a line : so we 
suppose our circular line of time to be divided,by these points 
or epochs, into periods. The word epoch marks the exact 
time at which any event of history may have happened ; 
andthe wordpertW is here used to denote an unbroken succes- 
sion of years, whether few or many. 

12. To avoid confusion, remark here, that each of the 
four parts of the history has one more epoch than period * 
for example, Part I. has four epochs and three periods. It 
of course has four branches, and three spaces between them 
Parts II. and IV. have also each four branches and three 
spaces. Part III. has three epochs and two periods. The 
reason of this is, that the same epoch is used for the end of 
one period and the beginning of another. 

9 

CIRCLE OF TIME.— LINE OF CENTURIES. 

13. The outer circumference of the circle of time is the 
line of centuries. It represents the three centuries and a 
half into which the American history is divided. A century 
is a hundred years. 

14. All Christian countries reckon time from the birth of 
0ur Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which is called the 
Christian era, or great Christian epoch. In 1850, there will 
have been just eighteen centuries and a half from that ppiiif 
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'of time. Daring nearly fifteen of those centories, America 
was wiknown to the people of Europe, from whom we are 
descended. 

15. This continent was discovered in 1492, eight yean 
before the close of the 15th century. Tracing, then, on tlM 
chronographer, from 1492 to 1500, we find eight yean only 
belonging to the 15th century. From 1500 to 1600 is th% 
whole of the 16th century; from 1600 to 1700, the 17th 
century ; from 1700 to 1800, the 18th century ; and from 
1800 to the present day, is nearly half of the 19th century: 
so that the whole course of American, history is about three 
centuries and a half It was exactly three centuries and a 
half in the year 1842. 

16. Since the end of the year 1800, we have lived in the 
19th century : so, young persons past eighteen are said to 
be in their nineteenth year. When the year 1800 had 
passed, then eighteen centuries were completed from the birth 
of our Saviour, and the time since, and now going on, be* 
longs to the 19th century, and will belong to it till the year 
1900 is compleated. 

17. Some persons have disputed whether the dates which 
make exact hundreds, such as 1700 and 1800, belong to the 
17th and 18th centuries. They say, " As 1701 belongs to 
the 18th century, why should not 1700 also ?" Now, to 
make this matter plain, let us go back to the 1st century. 

Teacher. Would 99 years make a century ? 

Class. Ninety-nine years would not make a century. 

Teacher. When would the 1st century be completed? 

Class. The 1st century would be completed at the end 
»f the 100th year. 

Teacher. Would 199 years make two centuries ? 

Class. One himdred and ninety-nine yean would not 
make two centuries. 

Teachsr. What year must be added to make two centuries 7 
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Class, The 200th year must be added to make up dit 
two centuries. 

Teacher, To what century does the date 100 belong ? 

Class, To the 1st century/since that century U not com- 
pleted till the end of the year 100. 
^ Teacher, To what century does the date 101 belong T 

Class, To the 2d century. ' 

Teacher. To what century does the date 300 belong ? 

Class. To the 3d ; for the 3d is only completed at the 
close of this year. 

Teacher, To what century does the date 1700 belong ? 

Class, To the 17th. 

Teacher, To what century does the date 1845 belong? 

Class, To the 19th century. 

Teacher, You now understand that any date in a century 
belongs to a century one higher than the hundreds which 
express the date — excepting only those dates which are 
expressed by exact hundreds. Thus, 1704 belongs to the 
18th century; 1825 to the 19th; while 1700 belongs to the 
17th century, and 1800 to the 18th. 

18. Teacher. The graduated part of the circle of time is 
called the scale of years. This is first divided, as you see, 
by alternate light and shade, into tens of years. Then, by 
black lines through the light tens, and white ones through 
the black tens, the whole scale is divided into years : so 
that, having any given date, you can at once refer it, on the 
chronographer, to its proper place. For example, suppose 
I ask you, where, on the circle of time, is the place of King 
Philip's war, which occurred in 1675 ? First, look for the 
large figures which denote the centuries, until the eye catch- 
es 1 600 ; then trace along to the right, through 70, until 
Kou reach 75. 
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HISTORIC TREE. 

19. The first large limb of the historic tree representft 
P^urt I. of the history. Observe the points of intersection of 
the first and fourth branches with the graduated circle of time. 
*fhe first point is at 1492, the epoch of the discovery of* 
America by Columbus ; and the fourth is 1643, when the 
first Confederacy or Union took place. This is an important 
epoch, as it marks the time when several colonies confed* 
eratod together, thus laying the foundation of our great Fed- 
eral Repi^blic. 

20. This FIRST PART, then, extends from 1492 to 1643. 
-s subject, as you read just above the scale of years, is, 

THE DISCOVERY AND EARLY SETTLEMENT of the diflereUt 

parts of the country. It occupies, as you see, a century 
and a half, viz., eight years of the 15th century, the whole 
of the 16th, and nearly half of the 17th. It extends through 
a longer time than either of the other parts of the history. 
There are, however, fewer events in it for the historian to 
notice. 

21. The SECOND part, as you perceive irom the points of 
intersection of the extreme branches, extends from 1643, 
the epoch of the beginning of the confederacy, to 1763, the 
close of the French war. Previously to this war, the Eng- 
lish had the government over what has since been called 
the United States. By the war they gained dominion over 
Canada also — ^taking it from the French, who had discov- 
ered and settled that country. The Second Part of the his* 
tor}', as you see by the .graduated circle, occupies 120 years. 
It embraces the last half of the 17th century, and the first 
part of the 18th. When we speak by centuries, we do not 
pre! end to be perfectly accurate. The subject of the Sec- 
ond Part is. Colonization — French and Indian WAmt ; 
that it, tho coloniauuiuu of this oountry by the Englkht aikl 
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die wars which our hardy and suffering forefathers had with 
the natives and the French of Canada. 

22. The THIRD PART of the history is shorter in time than 
either of the others, comprising only 26 years in the last 
half of the 18th century. Interesting events in this .part of 
101^ history are more nmnerous than in either of the other 
parts. Its subject is, The Revolution — ^in which the 
Americans, having been oppressed by the British Govern- 
ment, fought the troops which they sent over, and, under 
the command of Washington, defeated them, and made the 
United States of America a free and independent nation. 
The epoch to which this part extends, is the adoption of the 
present constitution of the United States — 1789. 

23. The FOURTH PART extends from the adoption of the 
constitution to the present time. It comprises, to nov^, in 
1845, fifty-six years — the whole time of our free constitu 
tional Government » It occupies the last portion of the 18th 
century, and what is passed of the 19th. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

24. The pupils, having now learned the general plan oi 
the chronographer, will be able to answer questions from 
it ; and while the class are 8tud3ring the book, the teacher 
ahould give them some exercises every day. 

25. To acquire our system of chronology, the description 
of the chronographer shoiAd not only be well learned, but 
the attention of the pupils should be called to it during every 
recitation, by requiring them to show to what part of the 
plan given, dated events belong. 

26. In regard to Geography, as connected with History, it 
is no less important that the association of the event, with the 
visible representation of its place on the map, should be 
strongly made. Hence, the pupils should always be re- 
quiisd to trace on their maps the routes of navigators, 
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amiies, &c., and to show the locations of cities and battle« 
fields. The best of all plans in this respect is, for pupils to 
draw for themselves, on slates or blackboards, sketches of 
the countries of which they study, putting down the places 
mentioned in their lessons. 

27. The drawing of the chronographer is also recom* 
mended. Afler the study of a period is completed, let the 
pupil draw the part of the circle of time belonging to that 
period. When he has studied a Part, let him delineate that 
Part on the circle of time : and so on, till he learns to draw 
the whole circle without a model. Having done this, let 
him connect with it the Historic Tree, whose branches, like 
so many indexes, or hands of a clock, point to the time of 
the epochs which they represent. 

28. The teacher of this work may, by reading a copy of 
the author's larger History on the same plan, be able to re- 
late to his class enlarged details and interesting anecdotes 
of the characters herein named, of which the limits of this 
book did not allow the insertion. Such incidents not only 
instruct, but they make scholars love the class-room, and 
give them confidence in the knowledge of their teacher. 
One important office of the common-school library, is to put 
such books into the instructor's hands as shall aid him in 
giving his pupils more enlarged views of thait ^thjaett of 
study. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER L 

DefinitionB, &,c, 

1. The subject of this work is the United States of cha...i. 
America ^ or, as those States are sometimes called, the 1^^ 
Republic or Nation of America. 

What constitutes a nation ? First, there must be a 
country, with the natural divisions of land and water ; 
second^ there must be men, women, and children to 
inhabit that countryj and third, those inhabitants must d!*,i2S? 
be bound together in one, by livmg under a common 
government, which extends its protection over all, and j -5 
which all are bound to obey^ 

2. To every nation there belongs a history: For 
whenever the inhabitants of any large portion of the 
earth are united under one governnaent, important pjib- 
lie events must there have taken place.- The record 

of these events constitutes the history of that country, ^n^ d» 

3. The events of history should always bjs record- ^ *»»»'■ 
ed, with the circumstances of time and place. To tell 
when events happened, is to give their chronology ; to 

1. What is the subject of this workf What three parts com- 

ri a nation? — ^. What constitutes any nation's history? 
How should eTonts be reccnrded f What is it to give their 
ehroiicWy f 
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ONE NATION. 



* ^'^'' *^^^ tiitf ii!il)pened, their geography. The history 

Connect- ^^ * nation, is therefore inseparably connected with its 

Jb g^, g^graphy and chronology. Chronology may properly 

and * be called the skeleton of history, geography the base 

•*^»' on which it stands. 

4. First, let us inquire, where is the country of 
which we desire to know the history? In the vast 

Whtn universe,, is a system of planets surrounding a sun, 
^ hence called the solar system. The third planet from 
u the sun is called the earth. On the earth's surface, 
.he UNITED STATES OF AMERICA occupies 
a northern portion of the smaller of two conti- 
nents. In extent, it is one of the largest nations of 
the world. 

5. In longitude, the Republic of America ranges 
Its lati- through sixty degrees, from the Atlantic ocean to the 

' tude and Pacific. In latitude, it reaches from the Cape of Flo- 
1^'" rida, in north latitude twenty-five degrees, to British 
. and Russian America in forly-nine. Thus stretching 
through the greater part of the northern ^temperate 
zone, it includes every>ariety of climate, from the hot 
unhealthy swamps of Florida, to the cold niountainous 
utile, regions of northern New EIngland, and the north-west- 
em territories. 

6. The soil and productions of our country are as 
SoiL v&rious as its climate. Compared with other countries, 

it contains a large proportion of arable land ; and what 
is of the utmost consequence to the acconunodation 
v' ^idJ^ of man, it is well watered. On the whole, it may be 
^ ti^t. pronounced, one of the most fertile, healthy, and desi- 

rable regions of the earth. 
A r»d 7. In observing the United States, there is much to 
S«w convince us, that an Almighty, Overruling Providence, 
ution. designed from the first, to place here a great, united 

I \ ] '' 3. Their geography ? Are chronology and geography con* 

I I nectedwth history?— 4. In regard to the universe where, as as- 

tronomy teaches, are the United States ! In regard to the earth's 
Buriface, or as regards geography, where is this country ? What 
can you say of its extent ! — 6. What of its lonritude ? Of its 
latitude! Climate!— 6. Soil and productions! Its natural ad- 
vantages generally !'^T. Does this region, seem desiirned ioi 
one gfMt nation, or several small ones f 
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people. Although diis cotintiy, being one nation, is oh. l 
by meaiis of iu mighty rivers, well enabled to carry- 



its inland productions to the ocean, and thence to fo- 
reign raarkets ; yet, if it were divided, like southern 
Europe, into di^erent nations, this would not be the case. 

8. For this country is not, like southern Europe, 
indented with deep bays, gulfs, seas, and channels ; 
whereby many small nations, can each be accommo* 
dated with a portion of the sea-board. If our long onen* 
rivers were owned in part by one government, and in ceMrv 
part by another, the commerce of the inland nations, ^^^ 
would be perpetually hampered, by those who owned ^ 
the sea-rboard, and the mouths of the rivers. For they r y 
would be likely to insist on bemg paid for the use of -• / 
their ports ; and this would naturally breed quarrels and 

blood -shed. This is one reason among many, to 
show that the American people should continue to be 
ONE NATION ; and, in the words of Washington, " frown 
indignantly on the first attempt to sever the union." 

9. The government of this vast nation, which con- 
tains more than twenty-three millions of inhabitants, gj^^ 
is a Federative Republic. It is federative , because „^^^g^ 
in it <here are several separate, independent states, ' mil. 
confederated under one head, or general government. 

ft is a republic^ because the rulers are chosen by the g^ouM 
people. The manner in which they are to be chosen, beundai^ 
and in which they are bound to administer the govern- ''**^^ 
ment, is set forth in the Constitution op the United ^ 
States. This therefore, should be early learned, and 3 
thoroughly understood by every American. 

10. The government of the United States is ac-J^",,*^ 
knowledged by the wise and good of other nations^ to Aouia^ 
be the most free, impartial, and righteous government '^"*" 



7 , Wh V i^ JT JTi regard to commerce better for one than for seve- 
ral I VV luH ijnn ot lilt- world admits of several smaU nations, and 
^liv ?^ -^. M< i^Tian one among many evils, which would result 
' i ; ji 1 ]\}3 nation into several smaller ones ? What is the 
: W'nsSiinirr on on this subject ? — 9. Howmanyinhabi- 
fjiTii!; Ill- rsip Urthtid t^ 1:1 res? What is its form of government? 
W\\y f-pidt^rative ? Why a republic ? Where caa we learn the 
orm of governmeht I -^ 1 0. What is the character of this govern- 
ment f 
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CB.1I. of the world; but all agree^ that for such a fpiffx^ 
— ment to be sustained many years, the principles of 
-2 truth and righteousness, taught in the Holy Scriptures 

I ^ must be practised. The ruUrs $nu9t govern in the fear 

' of Godj and the feofie obey like lawe. 

Q 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Aborigines. 

1. Before the territory of which our history treats, 
was inhabited by the ancestors of its present inhabi- 

Th« red ^^"^^^9 ^^ ^^ occupicd by another and a difiercnt race. 

men. The red men were here^ when the European settlers 

came ; and either as friends or as enemies, for a time 

they dwelt contiguous to each other, and their history 

is blended. 

2. The aborigines, or natives of the country^ were 
by the Europeans, called Indians. As found by the 
earliest settlers, they may be considered under three 
general divisions. First, the Delaware s or Algon* 
QUINS ; second, the iRoqyois, and third, the Morilians. 

3. The Delawares, or Algonquins, were formerl) 
called the Lenrd Lenape^ and the Iroquois the Mengwe 

Three They havc a tradition that, in ancient times, each came, 
i?v'2kmi though in somewhat different directions, from far dis* 
tant western regions. Happening to meet as they ap- 
Tradi- proached the Mississippi, they united, and made wax 
the Deh- "P^*^ ^^^ Auegcwi, a more civilized people, who inha* 
w^and bited the great valley of the Mississippi, and dwelt in 
iroquou. eities. . The Allegewi were defeated and fled down th« 
river. Perhaps the Mobilian tribes were " ^ 

lO. What is necessarv to its being pennanently cui 
Chapter II. — 2. What tenn is used to disiinguisiii , 
found in this country by oujr ancestors ? What three 
divisions of them?— 3. Give an account of the iradifion^of^i? 
two former, r««i «cting the direction from which thev anciently 
came. Wfc^re did they unite f What more civilizea iiati<jn did 
they find f What happened to this nation f 
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fcendants. Perhaps portions of them went stiU fur- ob. b. 
ther south, and were the builders of those cities, " 
the ruins of which, hare lateLy been found in Central 
America 

4. The Lenape and Mengwe, says the tradition, soon 
divided. 7'he former crossed the Alleghany mountains, iHLiUf 
eq^ored, and took possession of the sea coast, fixing «> t^ 
Jieir chief place of council, or seat of government, on ^ISifff 
Hue Delaware river. This river received from a Euro- **»« ^^*^ 
pean nobleman the name, which it communicated to 

the Indian confederacy. As this confederacy increased 
in numbers, various tribes went off from the parent 
stock. But they stiU looked up to the Delawares, and 
gave them, long after, the reverential title of " grand- 
father." 

5. Of these branches of the Delaware or Algonquin powImi 
race, the first who figure in the early history of our "*^^^ 
nation, were the Powhatan s, a confederacy of thirty ^ 
tribes ; so called from their great sachem, Powhatan. 

His principal residence was on James river, near the 
site of Richmond. His authority extended throughout 
the lowlands, and to the falls of the rivers. 

0. Farther west, and extending to the mountains, mm^u 
were two confederacies, with whom the Powhatans •«*»— 
were at war: the ManahoackSj consisting of eight ^1^ 
tribes on the north, and the Monacans of ^ye^ stretch- 
ing southerly into Carolina. Afterwards the latter 
changed their name, to that of Tuscarorasj removed * 
n<Ttherly, and joined the Iroquois. The YamoBets 
were in South Carolina. 

7. The Mgonqyins of JVeto England ne^t ^d place 

3. What conjectures may be formed respecting their descend- 
ants f — 4r. According to the tradition what course did the Lenape 
take t Where fix their place of council ? When they be<»me 
numerous what became of the various tribes of their descendants? 
What were their sentiments and lanflnaage towards the Dela 
wares ? Trace out the course of the Delawares on Map I. — 5. 
WhicKpf tj»em are first brought into notice ? What the number 
•f tribS f Their principal seat ? How far did their Hmits ex- 
tend ? ^'6. Give an account of the Manahoacs f Of the Mona- 
eanst Tell from Map I, which is the most nprtherly, the 
Manahoaes or Monocans. Where were the Gatawbas I Tha Y»> 
nioiiccH f 
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jH. n. in our history. The first known, were the PokanolceU 



^•^^ - — or WanpanoagSj which produced the two most remark-- 

/ able savage chiefs of New England, the good Massasoit, 

*N. eT' ^^^ ^^^ valiant son, King Philip. Their residence was 

tribe at Montaup or Mount Hope, near Bristol, in Rhode 

£;Slr Island. 

8. The government of the sachem extended ovet 
the southern part of Massachusetts, and the eastern of 
Rhode Island. A number of tribes of different names 
3 were his subjects ; among others the Nausets of Cape 

— I Cod. In 1614, Capt. Hunt, an English ship-master, 

1614* who accompanied Capt. Smith in exploring the coast, 
^J^ ^{ wickedly seized and carried off twenty-seven of these 
A« na- unoffending natives, and sold them in Purope as slaves. 
£«*eSJ One of them, named Tisquantum, found his way to 
J gUsh. England, where he learned the English language, was 
y kindly treated, and sent back to his country. He was 

afterwards of great service to the first English settlers, 
as interpreter, 
indiaai 9. The Pawtuckets made their principal seat upon 
Slent ^® Merrimack, near its mouth, and extended them- 
selves south, until they met the territories of the Mas- 
sachusetts. The Massachusetts were scattered about 
the bay, which bears their name. Their territ6ries ex- 
tended to the Pawtuckets on the north, and the Po- 
kanokets on the south. The authority of their chief 
sachem was acknowledged by several minor tribes, 
Of Mm- some of whom resided as far west as Deerfield. The 
"^j^** principal person of this confederacy, as found by the 
English, was the squaw sachem, or "Massachusetts 
Queen." Her residence was beautifully located on a 
hill at Milton, eight miles south of Boston. 

10. The Narragansetts held their chief seat and 
the residence of their grand sachem on the island of 

T. Learn from the Map what are the principal tribea of N«^ 
England, and more particularly from the book, the loottSniKjf thi 
PoKanokets. What noted cniefs were there of this tribe?— 8, 
What wicked act did an English captain do ? To what Indiana f 
Did any one taken away return 1 — 9. What can you say of th« 
Pawtuckets? Of the MaBsachosetts t Their principal perpou f 
^ler resuleuco f 
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Canonicut, in the bay which still bean th^ir name. — en, u 

Westerly they extended to within four or &ve miles of 

the Paucatuck river, where their territories met those 
of the Pequods. On the east they joined the Pokano- 
kets. Their grand chief, Canonicus, was, when the UmUm* 
En^ish arrived, an aged man ; and he had associated ^L^ 
wiUi him in his govemnxent, his nephew, Miantonomoh. Bi^T 
The commodious and pleasant location of the Narra- 
gansetts, appears, in their case, to have abated the na- 
tural ferocity of the savage character. 

11. The more barbarous Pequods occupied the 
eastern portion of Connecticut, their lands meeting those 
of the Narragansetts. The residence of their great 
sachem, Sassacus, was on the heights of Groton, near 

the river then called the Pequod, since, the Thames, or •«• 
The Mohegans, under Uncas, whose seat was where n««tie«k 
Norwich now stands, were subject to the haughty chief 
of the Pequods ; but they bore his yoke with impa- 
tience, and when he made war upon the whites, Uncas «. / 
took part against him. The Indians of northern New 
England Had the general appellation of Taranteens or 
Abenakis. 

12. The New England tribes had, a short time pre- 
vious to the settlement of the English, suffered a plague p,^^ 
of unexampled mortality. It was probably the yellow amoof 
fever ; for we are told that its victims, boA before and ^i!^^ 
after death, " were of the color of a yellow garment." 

Not less than nine-tenths of the inhabitants seem, in 
some parts of the country, to have been destroyed. 
Thus Divine Providence prepared the way for another 
and more civilized race. 

13. The Iroquois, Mengwe or Mingoes, were found 
by the earliest settlers in C^ada, inhabiting the shores 
ot the St. Lawrence. At first they appear to have been 

lO. Give an account of the location of the Narragansetts T— 
llieir grand chief? His associate ? The effects of their position 
on their character? — 11. Describe the position of the Pequodi. 
Their sachem's name and place of residence. That of the Mo- 
hegan sachem. — 12. What remarkable visitation of Providence 
occurred among the natives a short time before the English canft I 
How great a proportion were destroyed! —13. How were the 
lrt»quoifl found by the ducovercra ot Couoda f 
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CH. n. less warlike, than the Hurons or Wyandots, by whoa 

they were attacked. The Iroquois were driven bv 

them, from the banks of the St: Lawrence ; and dividing 

jtut ^^^^ Ave tribes, the Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, 

£ weS^ Oneidas and Mohawks, they spread themselves by de- 

•raNew grees, east of Lake Erie, and south of Ontario, along 

^^^' the romantic waters of northern New York, to which 

they have left their bold and harmonious names. The 

place of their grand general council, or congress of 

^ chiefs, was at Onondaga. 

f , V- 14. Here they made a stand, and became the most 

/ fearless, subtle, and powerful of savages. They con- 

^^^^^^ quered the Hurons, fought the Delawares, and put in 

Tery* fear all the surrounding tribes. Finally, in the con- 

f^^r^ tests between France and England, they were courted 

by both parties as allies, and dreaded by both as foes. 

Of the Five Nations, the Mohawks were the most 

warlike. Their chief seat was at Johnstown, on the 

beautiful river, which still bears their name. 

lo. Of the Mobilians, the most extensive and pow- 
Pow«rfui ^^^^ confederacies were the Creeks, situated mostly 
■outhern in Georgia ; the Cherokees in the mountainous region 
Mmfede- north and west ; and the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
nearer to the Mississippi. 

16. The Natchez have excited much interest on 
account of the difference of their language from that 
of the surrounding tribes. Natchez, on the Missis- 
sippi, marks their location. The Shawanbse, the na- 
tive tribe of Tecumseh, once resided on the banks of 
the Suwaney river in Florida. From thence they mi- 
grated northward, first to Pennsylvania, and afterwards 
to Ohic 

13. To what place did they change their location T What 
were the names of each of the Five Nations ? Where was 
their general council held ! — 14. What character did they now 
assume ? What nations contend with ! By what nations was 
their alliance courted ? Which tribe was the most warlike ?^ 
Where was its principal seat 7 Learn from the map the location 
of the Mobilian tribes. — 15. Which were the most extensive 
aad powerful? Which are the most northerly? Which are 
partly in Georgia ? — 16. Which near the Mississippi ? Wliere 
ure the Shawaiiese f Which tribe has o language by hself ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

' First Di8covery^-<Coh]inbus, &c. 

1. Thousands of years had elapsed since the crea- 
tion of the world, and the inhabitants of the eastern 
hemisphere were yet ignorant, that, on the* face of the cb^'L 
planet, which they inhabited, was another continent of pomer 
nearly equal extent Nor did they become acquainted •v* ^k- 
with this fact by any fortunate accident ; but they owed 'kmst*- 
its proof, to the penetration and persevering efforts of a **y- 
man, as extraordinary, as the discovery which he made. 

1. What did the people of the eastern hemisphere know about 
ttiis continent three hundred and fifty years ago 7 Did they learn 
lU pTiatenc^ by accident f 
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PT.i. \ 2. Tills was Christopher Columbus, a native of 

|.,D.i. Genoa, bom in 1447. He possessed all those ener- 

CH. 1. getic impulses of the soul which lead to high achieve- 

IJ^Y ^^^^ i ^"^' ^^^ these he combined judgment the most 

Birth fP^ve and solid, prudence and patience the most steady . 

^ ^'J feud rare and unofiendiDg, piety the most devout, and, what 

' i cohi^ ensured his success, the most untiring perseverance 

*>«* ever manifested by man. 

3. Columbus had married the daughter of one of the 

Portuguese discoverers, then deceased ; whose widow., 

finding how eagerly her son-in-law sought such sources 

c»f information, gave to him all the maps and charts 

which had belonged to her husband. Marco Polo, a^ 

Venetian, had travelled to the east, and returned with 

wonderful accounts of the riches of Cathay and tlie 

island of Cipango, called, generally, the East Indies, 

and now known to be China and Japan. 

€ircun»- 4, Thg idea that the earth was round, was ridiculed 

eei fa- by most persons at that time; but it was fully believed 

s>h2^ by Columbus, on the evidence of its figure, exhibited 

mu». in eclipses of the moon. Hence, he believed, that 

those rich countries described by Marco Polo might be 

found by sailing west ; and he formed the design to 

lead the way, through unknown oceans. 

3hfa ^*" ^* Col^n^bus believed that great advantages would 
Tire»**to accrue to the nation who should patronize his under- 
'*8ovi^ taking ; and, with filial respect, he first ofi*ered his ser- 
reigna. vices to his native state, but had the mortification to 
find them rejected. He then applied to John II. of 
Portugal ; to Henry VH. of England ; and to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, king and queen of Spain. But these mo- 
narchs could not comprehend his schemes, and would 
not encourage them. 

H. Who was the discoverer ? What was his character ? — 3. 
What woman gave him sources of information t What travelk-r 
had excited his mind about distant countries t What countries f 
4. In what opinion was Columbus in advance of his contcmnora' 
ries ? Why did he believe in the true figure of the earth ? IIow 
^d lie suppose he could reach those rich countries called the Easi 
Indies? — 5. To whom did Columbus first offer his services! 
With what success t Whose patronage did h^ next solicit f 
What sovereign of EngUnd f What soveieigns 0f Spain t 
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\ 6. At the court of Spain, he htd spent two yean in r*T.L 
a succession of mortifying repulses ; and at length, "Po^ 
quite discouraged, he was preparing to go to Englimd, ob« i* 
when he was recalled by a mandate from Is^lla. ^^^ 
Not knowing how to raise the sum of money requisite iomJS! 
for defra3ring the expenses of the voyage, the excellent ^%Jl^' 
queen determined to sacrifice her jewds ; but this was 
prevented by the extraordinary exertions of her minis* 
ters. 

7. Columbus made his first voyage, the most inte- 14911 
resting of any in the annals of navigation, in 1492. He J^'JJ;; 
discovered the first found land of Uie New World, on ^rw 
the eleventh of October. It was an Island called by ^^ 
the natives Guanahani, but to which he piously gave / / ^ 

A the name of San Salvador, the Holy Saviour. ' / 

^ 8. In his third vojrage he discovered the continent o_^ 
on the coast of South America, fourteen months afler 
the Cabots had reached its shores in the north-east 
By the ingratitude of Ferdinand, he was, like a con- ,j^ . 
demned criminal, sent home in chains. Americus Yes- oVni- 
pucius, a native of Florence, having made a voyage to "^JJ* - 
the New World, received from the public an honor **™^* 
which belonged to Columbus, that of giving a name to 
the continent. In 1502, the great discoverer made his h^ ^j^ 
fourth and last voyage, when,having returned to Spain, fa* yyip. 
his patroness, Isabella, being dead, his just claims dis- sptu" 
regarded, and himself neglected, he srnik beneath his 150(8 
sufferings, and died, in the 59th year of his age. 
When the good meet with calamities in this world, it 
is pleasant to reflect, that there is a future state, where 
they will be made happy. 

9. Many attempts were now made to show that the 
country had been previously discovered. The Welsh JJJJJ 
brought forward itie story of Madoc, son of Owen iii2L. 

6. Who was the only one to understand his views or favor them t 
What sacrifice was she prepared to make f — T. When did Co- 
lumbus make his first voyage ? What land did he first discover t 
When? Wliat name give? — 8. What did he discover in his 
tliird voyage ? Did any persons discover the contuwnt before 
him ? How was he treated ? After whom was the continent 
named t In what year did he make his Ust voyage ? What 
occurred soon after ? -«9. From what story did the Welch cliiiu 
to be tiie discoverers uf the western coutiuout f 
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r»T. I. Gwyneth, who, in tlie twelfth century, had sailed west, 

p,D^ I discovered a country, and afterwards conducted a cola- 

OH. n. ny thither, which was heard of Jio more. I{ this story 

be true, there yet exists no proof, that the region found 

was America. 

10. The Norwegians discovered Iceland and Green- 
land, during the ninth century, and there established 
ifor- colonies. Biom, or Biron, an Icelander, in a voyage 
to Greenland, durmg the eleventh century, was dhven 
south-west in a storm, and found a region which, from 
its great number of vines, he called Vineland; but 
here, also, proof fails, that the place found, had its 
locality on the American coast 
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CHAPTER XL 

English Diflcoveries— French. 

1. The principal European nations who first disco- 
it eonT vered and colonized our county, are 
^SJr I. The English, 

MtioM II. The French, 

IS" III. The Spanish, 

i^M IV. The Dutch. 

\ ^^^^^* 2. John Cabot, a native of Venice, had, witli his 
^) . Jim and family, settled in England. He and his renowned son, 
\ t£^^ Sebastian, were men of great learning, enterprise, and 
' j b9t. ability. By a commission of Henry Vll., dated March 

5th, 1496, (the oldest American state paper of England) 
they had authority to discover and colonize any hea 
j49iy^then countries not before known to Christians. 
Discorer 3. They Sailed from England in May, 1497, and in 
%!^' June, discovered the Island of Newfoundland, which 



lO. From what the Norwegians ? 

Chapter II. — 1. What European nations discovered aiW 
settled oiir continent! — 2. Who was John Cabot ? Who Se 
bastian t Who gav6 them a commission, and at what time f 3 
Wliat important discovery did they uiake t 
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diey called Prima Vista. Steering northward, they p>t.i 
made the first discovery of the continent, on the coast p,^ . 
jyf Labrador, in latitude about 55^. On their return co/u 
^ey pursued a southerly direction for an uncertain 
distance. t49g 

f 4. Sebastian Cabot sailed a second time, — ^reached SebM- 
Labrador in latitude 58®, thence turning southerly, he *j^ J^ 
became the discoverer of the coast of the United States ; coTen ^ 
ilong which he proceeded, as far as to the southern ^"'"^ 
latitude of Maryland. 

5. The French King, Francis 1., in 1524, sent out John Frendi 
Verrazani, a native of Florence, who reached the con- ^-^ 
tinent in the latitude of Wilmington, North Carolina. itaLa 
His crew looked with wonder upon the wild costume ^ 
of the natives, made of the skins of animals, and set 
off by necklaces of coral and garlands of feathers. As 
they sailed northward along the coast, they thought 
the country very inviting, it being covered with green 
trees, among which were many fragrant flowers. 15^4 

6. At a fine harbor, supposed to be that of Newport 
in Rhode Island, Verrazani remained fifteen days, and 
there found " the goodliest people he had seen." From Y^fJ^ 
thence he followed the north-eastern shore of New ^gUni 
England, finding the inhabitants jealous and hostile. 
From Nova Scotia, he returned to France, and wrote 
a narrative of his voyage, which is still existing. .^ 

7. James Cartier was the discoverer to whon^pKe 
French trace the extensive empire which they possess- 1584. 
«d in North America. Cartier, after a prosperous voy- -■»« 
age of twenty days, made Cape Ronavista, the most ^^^ 
easterly point of Newfoundland. Sailing around the ^^^ 
nonh-eastem extremity of the island, he encountered * ** 
severe weather and icy seas. Then stretching to the 
south-west, he discovered, on St. Lawrence's day, the 
noble gulf which bears the name of that saint. 

^. At what placet — 4. Who discovered the coast of the 
United States I and how far f — 5. What Italian did the king 
of France send out ? Where did he reach our shore t — 
What account did he give of the natives ?-r 6. What Indians 
do you suppose he encountered at Newport? T. Who wai 
the greatest discoverer employed by the French ? During Car- 
Ucr's first voyage, what great discoveries did he makef 
2» 
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PT.i 8. In 1535, he sailed on a second vopge, entered j^ 
f^, the gulf of St. Lawrence, proceeded up the river, tQ^^p 
cH.u. which he gave the same name, and anchored at an 
* island, which, abounding in grapes, he named Bacchus 

1535. ^^^®5 ^^^ ^^® ^^^® ^^ Orleans. He continued his vojj- 

age to the Island of Hochelega, to which he gave thfe " 

^^nd' name of Mont Real. After a severe winter he retum- 

'^»i^» ed in the spring with dreary accounts of the country. 

Ho, however, named it •/VVtcJjcasce, and it was also 

called Canada f but at what time, or whether from any 

• signiiicancy in the word, is not known. 

jsew 9« France now possessed a country in the New 
rnnce. World, through which, flowed a river, more majestic 
than any in Europe. Francis De La Roque, lord ol 
Roberval, in Picardy, obtained from the king full au- 
Histhird thority to rule, as ^dceroy, the vast territory around the 
STr rX bay and river of St Lawrence. Cartier was necessary 
•rrtL to him, and received the title of chief pilot and captain- 
general of the enterprise. The prisons were throwp 
open, and with their inmates, Cartier sailed. 
.J 10. He built a fort near the site of Quebec, and there 

/^ ^ I54i* sp^nt a winter, in which he had occasion to hang one 
" [^ Cartier of his disorderly company, and put several in irona. 
</uebec. ^^ the Spring he took them back to France, just as Ro- 
berval arrived with supplies and fresh emigrants. By 
, however, nothing permanent was effected ; and 
^ a year, he abandoned his viceroyalty. 
11. Coligni, the distinguished high admiral of France 
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AoSS* was the friend of the Huguenots, a name given to 
CoUgni the French Protestants. These were objects of such 
luUrtUt** hatred and fear to the monarchs, that they were plot- 
ting their destruction, and when a project was formed 
by the admiral to plant with them a colony in America, 
it found ready favor. He therefore sent out, under the 
command of John Ribault, distinguished as a brave 

8. Give an account of his second voyage ? What can you say 
of the name of the country ? — 9. Under whose authority did he 
make this third voyage ? What kind of people were brought 
over as colonists ? — lO. Did any good result .take place I 
What can you say of Roberval ? — 11. Who was CoIi^ni ? — 
Whose friend was he f What project did he contrive TW'noia 
did he send as leader of the colony f 
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and pious protestant, two ship* loaded with conscien- r^L' // 
dous Huguenots, many of whom were of the best J^SIT 
iamilies in France. ch. m. 

12. They approached land in the delightful dime of St H^btrfUt 
Augustine ; and, on the first of May, discovered the St FtCuo- 
John, which they called the river of May. Sailing cSroui 
along the coast north-easterly, they fixed on Port Royal 15641 
entrance. There they built a fort, and called it Carolina, 
a name which b preserved in that of two of .our states. 
Ribault left there a colony, and returned to France. | ^ 



13. The commander of the fort provoked a mutiny, ^ 
and was slain. The cotonists longed for home. They < 
put to sea without suitable provisions, and being found "* 
m a famishing state by a British vessel, they were car- 
ried to Epglan d. 

14. The pebsevering Coligni soon after sent out ano- ^ y 
ther colony under the worthy Laudonniere. Upon the 156II. 
banks of the river of May, with psalms of thanksgiving, 'lu^^ 
they made their dwelling place, and erected another fort, *2^^ 
called also Carolina. The next year Ribault arrived 

with vessels containing emigrants and supplies ; and 
taking the command, the colony seemed happily 
planted vj^ 



^ ^ CHAPTER HI. 

SpaniiA Diseoveriesi AdVentureB, and Craeldes.— St. Augustine. 

1. John Ponce De Leon, a Spanish soldier, who had ^lJJ^** 
once voyaged with Columbus, had received an impres- Mtkt tkt 
sion, conunon in those times, that there existed in the %^^ 
New World a fountain, whose waters had pOw^ to 

1!*. What country did they first reach t Where did they 
miild a fort, and what name ffive it ? — 13. What happened after 
Ribault had departed ? — 1«« By whom did Coli^m send out 
another colony ? Where did they build a fort, and what name 
g-ve it ? Wiio came and for what purpose ? 

Ch \PTEii III.—- 1. Who was John Ponce de Leon t Wh«t in- 
. JuceU him to come to the New World f 
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P»T.i. arrest disease, and give immortal youth; and he set 
P»D. I. forth to seek it On Easter Sunday, called by the 
CH. in. Spaniards Pascua Florida, and a little north of the 
1513. latitude of St. Augustine, he discovered what he deem- 
ed, from the blossoms of the forest trees, a land <^ 
flowers. The fountain of life was not there; but 
Diaeo- Ponce took possession of the country in the name of 
mlrid *^® Spanish king, and called it Florida. 

2. The part of South Carolina, in the vicinity of the 

Combahee river, was soon after visited by a Spaniard, 

named Vasquez De Ayllon. The country was named 

Chicora, and the river, the Jordan. De Ayllon invited 

the natives to visit his ships, and when they stood in 

crowds upon his deck, he hoisted sail and carried them 

off. Thus, torn from their families, they were, as slaves, 

^22^ ^^"^^^'^^^ to ceaseless toil. De Ayllon afterwards 

ncM of attempted to conquer the country ; but the hostility 

*5«*** of the natives could not be overcome, and numbers of 

AjBon. Spaniards perished in the fruitless attempt. 

153S. 3. By another unsuccessful effort, under the adven- 

^^ turer Narvaez, to conquer Florida and the adjoining 

ftttempt country, an army of three hundred Spaniards wasted 

•J^^ away, till but four or five returned. 

4. They however insisted that Florida was the .rich- 
Fefdi- est country^ in the world ; and Ferdinand De Sotoji 
"sotof" already famouc^ as the companion of Pizarro, the cruel 

conqueror of Peru, obtained a commission from Charles 

V. to conquer the country. He sailed, with a con- 

1530 '*^^^''^^^® force, to Cuba, of which he had been made 

Undf h. governor ; and there adding to his army, he landed in 

rfc>rid«. 1539, at Espirito Santo, in Florida, with six hundred 

soldiers ; an army greater, and better supplied, than 

that, with which Cortez conquered Mexico. 

5. He expected to find mines and utensils of gold ; 

1. What country did he discover t Observe the dates, and 
tell which discovered Florida first, the French just mentioned, 
or this Spaniard t Tell the dates in each case. ~ H. Give an 
account of the expedition of Vasquez de Ayllon. What do yo« 
think of his conductf — 3. What canyon say of Narvaez f — 4. 
What expedition did Ferdinand de Soto undertake t Give an 
account of his preparations — his number*— his place of landing 
iu America. — 5. llii objects. 
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tnd beii^ from time to tune deluded by the nstiTes, he r*T. l 
pursued Uiese illusions, which erer fled as he approach- J^^^TT* 
ed. He went north, crossed the Alleghany mountains, oa/m. 
then marched southed/ to Mobile, where he fought a iii.o^ 
bloody battle with the people of a walled city. At ^J» 
Pensacola he met ships from Cuba, with supplies for 
(lis exhausted army; and too proud to be wise, he 
ontinued to pursue a shadow, rather than r^race a 
false step. 

6. The hope of the precious metids still lured him 
on, and he now bent his course to the north-west, and 
in latitude 34° he discovered the Mississippi. He con- ^SV! 
tinned west until he reached the Wachita, when* be- ue du 
coming dispirited, he turned his course; descendingthat ^^^^^ 
stream to its junction with the Red river. Thence he uMipFi 
went down its current; and where the Red mingles its 
waters with the Mississif^ he died. His body was JJg^JJ- 
mc]osed in a hollow oak, and committed to the broad h7^ 
stream. The officer who succeeded him in command, 
conducted the poor remains of the army, down the 
iMississippi. 

i^. When the news reached Spain, that Florida had 
oeen colonized by French Huguenots, the cruel mo- aJj^ 
narch, Philip H., gave to Pedro Melendez de Aviles a frjjf. 
commission, to take possession of that country, and to ^^ 
destroy the heretics. Five hundred persons accompa- 
nied Melendez, who were men with families, soldiers, 
mechanics and priests. Coming upon the coast south 
of the French settlement, he discovered the harbor of «rpt s, 
St. Augustine on the day of that saint, and here he laid *^^* 
the foundation of the city of St. Augustine, the oldest tavmu 
by more than forty years, of any within the limits of ^^ 
our republic. 

8. The French had received from Melendez the ter- 
rible notice, that he had come to destroy eveiy person 

5. His route and return to the coast ? — 6. Hia second route 
uid great discovery ? Where did he die f How was his body 
Jisposed of ? What became of his army ? — T. What kinff sent 
\o destroy the Frehch colony? Whom did he send? What 
description of persons, and how many accompanied him ? What 
18 there remarkable about the city which he foimded ? — S. What 
notice did he give the French ? 
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rT. 1. who was not a catholic. Ribault, supposing that the 
p,D, I. Spaniards would attack by sea, embarked to meet thena. 
CH. ra. A tremendous storm shipwrecked his whole fleet. The 
Scot 21, Spaniards, meantime, crossed the forest and attacked by 
*^jj;^ land. Unprepared and surprised, the defenseless fort 
I Fort soon surrendered, when all, without distmction of age 
^900 ^^ 8®*9 ^®r® murdered. The shipwrecked mariners 
^2 Hague- were afterwards found, feeble and exhausted, upon the 
J- note. gj^Qj.g Melendez invited them to come to him, and 
^ trust to his compassion. They came, and he slew them. 

9. When the news qf this massacre of nine hundred 

\ French subjects reached the French king, Charles IX 

he took no notice of it, for so bigoted was he, that he 
Aog. 22, wished the entire destruction of the Huguenots. Yet 
1568* so deep was the feeling among the people of France, 
1^"^ that three years afterwards, individuals headed by the 
8^ gallant chevalier Gouges, made a descent on the settle- 
ment of Florida, and put to death two hundred Span- 
Pj„^ iards. The Spanish colony was thus checked, but it 
colony was not destroyed ; and it proved to be the first perma- 
^u.*s. 1^61^^ settlement, made by Europeans upon the shores 
of our republic. 

8. Where was Ribault when Melendez attacked the French 
fort f How did he treat the people in the fort 7 How the ship- 
wrecked?— 9. Who took vengeance on the Spaniards? In 
what manner ? Was the Spanish colony destroyed I What has 
it proved to be ? 

EXERCISES ON THE CHR0N06RAPHER. 
(Referring to events of Period I., Part I.) 

What is the event or epoch which marks the beginning of 
this period ? What is its date ? Point it out on the chro- 
nographer. 

The Cabots discovered the continent in 1497. Point out 
the place of this date on the Circle of Time. Verrazani 
sailed along the coast in 1524. Point out on the chronogra 
pher this date. Cartier made his two voyages in 1534-35 
Point out these years. The time of Cartier's founding Que 
bee was 1541. Show the place of this date. 

Ribault built Fort Carolina, in South Carolina, in 1564. 
Laudonniere built Fort Carolina, in Florida, in 1566. Point 
to these dates. St. Augustine was founded in 1565. Where 
is this date on the chronographer ? At what epoch does this 
period terminate 7 Point to its place on the chronographer. 

The teacher can select other date^ and require tlie pnptl^ 
U) locate them on the chronographer. 
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PERIOD 11. 

PROM • 
rATOT OKA»m> BTQCBBN KU- I IKYSJ ZArtTU TO SOU ■. OILBKBT. 
TO 
LUmMQ OP THS PIMKUU 5 165IO. | AT MBW PLTM 00TB. 

CHAPTER I. 

Uiisucoessful attempts of Gilbert, Raleigh, and others. 

1. Queen Elizabeth, the reigning sovereign of rrv 
England, gave to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 1578, by an flj^i^ 
open or patent letter, " all such remote, heathen, and ch. i. 
barbarous lands," as he should discover in Nortlt 
America, and of* which he should take possession^ 3 
these lands not having been occupied before, by any QaS^!! 
other Christian power. She vested in him and his 
neirs the right of property, and guaranteed that ail, who 
should settle there, should enjoy the privileges of free 
citizens and natives of England. The patentee was to 
acknowledge the authority of the sovereign of England, 
and pay one-fifth of all the gold and silver obtained. 

Chapter I.— 1. From whom did Sir Humphrey Gilbert receive 

his patent ? What lands did it give him ? What ri^s vest in 

him and his heirs ? What guarantee to those who should settle 

the country ? What er^join upon the person who receired the 

•iiatent f 

8 83 
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p»T. I. 2. In GilberfMrsraFfemJw to pMUit a colony, he put 
to sea, but was obliged to return. In his second, he 
reached Newfoundland, where he took possession of 
*fCM€k ^h® country for his sovereign, by raising a pillar in- 
to ' scribed with the British arms. From thence, he sailed 
1583. south-westerly, till he reached the latitude of the moudi 
SJo'voy- ^^ ^6 Kennebec. Here the largest of his three vessel* 
•««»• was wrecked, ana all her crew perished. 

3. Gilbert now finding it impossible to proceed, set 
his face towards England, keeping in the smallest of 
his remaining vessels, a barge of only ten tons : for his 
generous heart refused to put any to a peril, he wfis 

, ^ .^*» himself unwilling to share. The passage was stormy, 

) ^ *Sld*" but his pious mind found comfort in the reflection 

iftU^ which, as he sat reading m the stem of his bstrge, he 

Sept. 22- uttered to his companions in the larger vessel; ^'we 

are as near heaven at ^ea, as on land.',' In the night, 

the lights of his little Wk suddenly vanished, and he 

was heard of no.morfe. 

4. Sir Walter Raleigh, the brother-in-law of Gilbert, 
^ obtained from Queen Elizabeth, a transfer of his patent 

BSeigh Raleigh had learned from the unsuccessful emigrants 

/oUdL ^^ France, the mildness and fertility of the south, and 

and thither he dispatched two vessels, under Philip Amidas, 

®*'*®^' and Arthur Barlow. They approached the shore at 

Pamlico Sound, and on landing in Ocracok or Roanoke 

Island, they found grapes abundant, and so near the 

coast, that the sea often washed over them. * 

5. The natives were as kindly as their clunate and 
BeauHfui ^^^^' '^^^ king's son, Granganimo, came wwh fifty of 
example his pcople, and received them with distinguished cour- 

hw^-^ tesy. ^He invited them to his dwelling at twenty mUes 

*»Uty. distance on the coast; but when they went, it chanced 

he was not at home. His wife came out to meet them 

2. In Gilbert's first attempt what happened I In his second 
how far did he proceed? In what manner take possession! 
What disaster did he meet, and at what place ? — 3. What 
trait of generosity did he exhibit ? What were the last words 
he was heard to utter ? — ■'4:. Who obtained a similar patent f 
Whom did Sir W. Ralekh send out ? To what place did they 
go ? What account did they give of Roanoke Island f — 5. Wbal 
of the natives ? How did au Indian lady behave ? « 
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She ordered some of her people to draw their boat r*T.L 
" ashore to preserve it, and others to bring the English- p,p q^ 
men on their backs Uirough the surf. She then con- obI b 
ducted her guests to her home, and had a fire kindled, 
' that they might dry their clothes, which were wet with 
rain. In another room, she spread a plentiful repast 
of fish, venison, esculent roots, melons, and fruits. As 
they were eating, several Indians, armed with bows 
and arrows, entered. She chid them, and sent them 
away, lest her visiters should suffer from alarm. 
^^\^. When the navigators returned to England, and 
made this report to iSizabeth, she was induced to call j^JSj, 
the country Virginia, as a memorial that the happy nunet 
discovery had been made under a Virgin queen. This J******** 
name soon became general throughout the coast 

7. Raleigh now found many adventurers ready to 
embai^ in his project; and in 1585, he fitted out a ^£^* 
squadron of seven ships, under the command of Sir thiJwi 
Richard Grenville, who followed the course of Amidas ^^^ 
and Barlow, and touched at the same islands. In one TiUe. 
of these he cruelly burned a village, because he sus- 
pected an Indian of having stolen a silver cup. He 

t}ien left a colony under Captain Lane, at the island of 
Roanoke. The colonists, reduced to great distress for coI<»t*i 
want of provisions, were, the next year, carried to En- Rouoiw 
gland by Sir Francis Drake, who was returning from a ^^ 
successful expedition against the Spaniards in &e(We8t^ 
Indies. 

8. Soon after their departure, they were sought by 
a ship, which had been sent by Raleigh with supplies; 
and afterwards by Sir Richard Grenville. He not find- 
ing them, most unwisely left fifteen of his crew to keep 
possession of the island, and then returned to England. 
Of this small number nothing was afterwards heard. I^Ma 
Probably they were destroyed by the injured and re- 
vengeful savages. 
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6. Who gave a name to the country f What name T — T. 
Whom did Raleigh next send % When ? What was done by 
Sir R. Grenville f What can you say of the colony which ha 
left f — 8. What of another small colony t 



JO 

I ^ r«T. 1. 9. In 1587, Raleigh again sent out a colony of one 

p,j,^ 11^ hundred and fifty adventurers to the same island, under 

OH.' 1.' Captain White. He soon returned to England to soli- 

cit supplies for the colony. Before he departed, his 

si^* daughter, Mrs. Dare, gave birtfi to a female infant, the 

aoanoke first child of English parents bom in Americay^ The 

^ roiony. ijjfant was baptized by the name of ¥irgix6&. A^ppyyj^^^^ 

I ] 10. The attempts made by Raleigh for the relief of , f 

this colony were unremitted, but immiccessful ; and 

three years elapsed before he could procure the means 

of sending Captain White to their relief. It was then 

too late. Not one remained ; nor, though repeatedly 

*^^'* sought, has any clue to their fate ever been found. 

colony. Appalled and in danger of perishing himself. White 

returned, without leaving one Englidi settler on the 

shores of America. 

leoa. 1 1. In 1602, Bartholomew Gosnold, with thirty-two 

^S^, men, sailed from Falmouth, and steering due west, he 

iCngiaiid. was the first English commander who reached the 

country by this shorter and more direct course. He 

approached the coast near Nahant, then bearing to the 

south he discovered and named Cape Cod, which waa 

the first ground in New England ever trod by English- 

12. Fromyape CoJhe sailed round ^antucketLand 
discovered liErtha's v ineyard. He then entjre^puz— • 
zard^Bay, and finding a fertile island, he 
honor of the Queen, the name of Elizabetl 
western shore, on a small island in a lake,^ 
fort and store-house, and prepared to lea^ 
*3^r ^^^^^y* ^^^ ^^® natives became hostile, i 

tended settlers would not remain. Having freighted 
his vessel with sassafras root, then much esteemed in 
medicine, he hoisted sail and reached England with all 

9. What of the second ? What name was given to the first na- 
tive born English child ? — lO. Were attempts made to relieve 
lids colony ? Does any one know what became of Mrs. Dare, 
or her child, or any of the colony ? — 11. Give some account ol 
Gk>8nold 7 Point out on the map his course f TeU where he ap- 
proached. What discoveries he madef — 12. At what place 
did he prepare to colonize f Was he successful in planting t 
colony} 
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_ fit yi^A^, 

his men, after a passage of five weeks, the thc^est then ft. i. 7^ 
known. I p^vTii, 

13. Heniy IV., of Franqs, in 1603, granted to the cm- ^ 
l^eur de Monts, the country called d9ca(2uuextending «|W|a 
from the 40th to the 46th degree of norm latitude, i^^ 
The next year De Monts sail^ from France, taking 'v. 
Samuel Champlain as his pilot He entered an exten- £i!dia. 
sive bay, called it La Baye Francaise, [Bay of Fundy,] 

and on its eastern side, he founded Port Royal. He DeMoaii 
discovered and named the rivers St John and St Croix, pjjlf* 
and sailed along the coast as far as Cape Cod. ^^ 

14. The English becoming alarmed at this encroach- 
ment on territory which they claimed, James I., the 1B06. 
successor of Elizabeth, dividing the country into two ^S 
districts nearly equal, granted the southern part, or 4i°tbe 
first colony of Virginia, included between the 34th and gmnled 
41st degrees, to a company of merchants called the ^^^^ 
London Company ; and the northern or second colony nie*. 
of Virginia, included between the 38th and 45ih de- wiwiv- 
grees, to another corporation, called the Plymouth e""""® 
Company. The king vested these companies with a "etue* 
right of land along the coast, fifty miles each way, and th?*oth 
extending into the interior one hundred miles from the might 
place of settlement ue with 

15. The Plymouth Company, in 1607, sent out Ad- ^«wo 
miral Raleigh Gilbert, with a hundred planters, under 
Captain George Popham, the president of the company. ^^^^ 
They landed at the mouth of Kennebec river, where mcnt at 
they built and fortified a store-house. The sufferings ^JJ^ 
of the cblony, through the winter, were severe. They 160V 
lost their store-house by fire, and their president by 
death, and the next year returned to England, consider- 

mg the country " a cold, barren, mountainous desert,'' 
where, in the quaint language of that period, they de 
clared, " they found nothing but extreme extremities.'* 

m. What of his voyage in regard to time t — 13. What wat 
g[ranted to De Monts ? By whom ? What voyage and discove- 
ries did he make ? Who accompanied him ? — l*. Between 
what two companies did Jhe English now divide the country ? — 
What names give to each division ? Trace the two divisions on 
Map III, unless you draw the Maps, and have one of your own 
to exhibit. •— 15. Whom did the Plymouth company send out f 
Wlial waa tlio sucoocw of iho fcttlomont ot Kcimoboc t 
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FT. i. 16. Thus, after a period of one hundred and ten 
JJTnT ycarS) from the time that Cabot discovered Noith 
America, and twenty-four ^ears after Raleigh planted 
the first colony,there was not, until 1607, an English • 

nrittn aaMKctA in AmAn^ft.. ' 
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man settled in Am< 
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1. In 1607, th 



Fint settlement of Virginia. 1^ 
1 
Q 1. In 1607, the London Company sent out Captain 

^ Christopher Newport, with tliree ships, and one hun* 

. dred and five men; among whom was the navigator, 

V^ GosnolcL^d Captain John Smith, Ane Father of Vir- 

K gmia. /^^Uyya^^4 

\) 2. The fleet sailed by the West Indies, and behig 

\ cbcift- ^^Jven north of Roanoke in a storm, an accidental dis- 

^ peake covery wassthus>made of the entrance of the Chesa- 

^^r*^ peake bay, me boundaries of which were now named 

•«^^ 160V Capes Charles and Henry, in honor of the king's sons. 

C 3. Thp adventurerssaoled at once into the bay, and 

^ , up the Powhatan riv^ to which they gave the name 

of the J^es^^v^Mf^n its banks, fifty miles from its 

•'JJJJ^ mouth, they fixed their residence, and raised a few 

May& huts. The place was called Jamestown, an appellation 

W^ which it still retains, although nothing now remains 

v-^ but a few fallmg ruins. 

:! 4. The King of England, James 1., had given the 

^ colonists a charter ; that is a writing, made like a deed, 

^ which he signed, and to which the great seal of En 

rinrter gland was afiixed. These written instruments when 
^ made for the settlers, in a wise and righteous manner, 
gave them privileges which were of great value. But, 
in this case, the charter left with the king all the power 
^ to govern the country. 

\ 16. In 1607 what might be said of ^nglish colonization f 

) Chapter II. — 1. Whom did the London company send out f 

ft. What discovery was accidentally made ? — 3. What course 

did the fleet take f Where did the emignntB settle ? — 4. What 

10 a c tiarter f Did tlicao emigrants receive a iavutablo cliartor t 
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5. To the colonists no assurance was ghr^ but the p*t l 
vague pr^nise, that they should continue to be £n- y*\>,vl 
glishmen. Religion was established by law, according ob. u. ^ ^ 
to the forms and doctrines of the church of £ngian£ iyo pti? I • 
There was, for the present, no diTision of property; ^JHl? 
and for^five years, all labor was to be for the benefit of tim. 
the joint stock. 

6. The goyemment was to be administered by a / / / 
council, nominated by the king, but to reside in the / ' 
colony. As soon as the emigrants landed, the council p^^ * 

^was organized. They chose Edward Wingfield, their pnodMi^ , 
^ president They were envious of Captain Smith. He fiJw^ ' 
was the proper person to be their head, because he had ^w^ 
more talents and more zeal for the settlement, tluur 
&ny other man. But troubles gathered fast, and then * 
,th^ jpre glad to have Smith for a leader. 

u "file neighboring Indian! soon annoyed the colony 
thenr petty hostilities, v Their provisions failed, and Mmimi. 
the scanty allowance to which they were reduced, as 
well as the influence of a climate to which they were 
not accustomed, gave rise to disease^ so that the num- Aof. si. 
.^r of the colonists rapidly diminished. Sometimes q^.J' 
four or five died in a day, and there were not enough teoy 
^of tho well, to give decent burial to the dead. Fifty 
nslied before winter, among whom was the excellent 
'Go«nol(l.l 

8. The energy and cheerful activity of Smith, threw 
tlie only light, which glanced upon ^e dark picture, 
lie so managed as to awe the natives, an.d at the same 
time to conciliate and obtain firom Uiem supplies of JaoA- 
food ; while, among the emigrants, he encouraged the ^iUJ 
faint hearted, and put, in fear the rebellious. Winter at oinLi 
length came, and widi it, relief firom diseases of cli- 
mate, and plentiful supplies of wild fowl and game. 

9. The London company, with an ignorance of ge* 
ography, which even then was surprising, had given 
directions tiiat some of the streams flowing firom the 

5. How was it about religion fa— property f ♦—6. What abou^ 
die government Who was chosen present \ — T. What nris-* * 
tbrtunes befel the oulony f — • 8. Wmit can yoA sav of the coa« « 
duct of Captain Si^iithf — 9. What din)0U«n\B fuid Smith ra* » 
cervetl t From wh^ f \ 




^'iirpiiWfn CAPTUKB au^t^f^ 

i^i. north-west should be followed up, in order to find a 
C ^p,p^„ passage to the South Sea. . Smith was superior to the 
0K.*n.* company in intelligence, ^ut he knew the duties of a 
Smith subordinate; and he thc^fbre prepared to explore the 
cMi°^bey head waters of the riyei£^ckahomin|| which answer- 
'*^^" ed as nearly as any oneyto their descnplion. 
maniy^^O. Powhatau, the chief of the savage confederacy 
/ on\he waters of the James and its tributaries, had 
been visited by the colonists early after their arrival 
His imperial residence, called from its beautiful loca- 
ISOV ^^"' Nonesuch, consisted of twelve wigwams near the 
Powhat-* iite of Richmond. Next to him in power wa s hiy 
\^^ brother, Opechacanough, who was chief of theVEir 
/orotber. munkics o%,the Chickahominy. Smith embarked in a 
^ barge on that river, and when he had ascended as fiu* 

as possible in this manner, he left it, with the order 
that his party should not land till his return; and, with 
four attendants^ he pursued his objects twenty miles 
fiirther up the river. 

11. The Indians who had watched his movements, 
fell upon his men, took them prisoners, and obliged 
them to discover the track of their captain. He, in 
pursuit of game, soon found himself hunted by swarms 
tnuiwu °^ savage archers. In this extremity he bound to his 
^t^ Dreast, as a shield, an Indian youth, who was with 
nim; and then he shot three Indians, wounded others, 
and kept the whole party at bay. Attempting to re- 
treat to his canoe while yet watching his foe, suddenly 
he sank to his middle, in an oozy creek. The savages 
dared not even then touch him, till, perishing with 
cold, he laid down his arms and surrendered. 
eK12. They carried him to a fire, near which, some of 
b^ men had been killed. By his Indian guide and 
interpreter, he then called for their chief. Opechacar 
nough appeared, and Smith politely presented to him 
his pocket compass. The Indians were confoimded at 
the motions of Uie fly-needle, which^ on account of the 

9. What did he know, and what do ? — lO. Whom had the 
ooionists'' visited ? Where f Who was chief of the Indians on 
the Chickahominy ? . What was the bejginning of Smi^'s ad- 
ventures on that river f — 11. Relate the oiroiunstances of kit 
oaptuie f 
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,< ^- 

V mysterious glass, they could see, but could not tou jhy ft. t 
^ fie told them wonderful stories of its virtues, and pro- ^5^ u. 

\V ceeded, as he himself relates, "by the globe-like figure «■• "• 
^ of that jewel, to instruct them, concerning the round- 
\ ness of the earth, and how the sun did chase the night 
round about the worid continually,^' by which his au- 
^' Editors were filled with profound mnazement. 
J \.13. Their minds seemed to labor with the greatness 
^ of the thought, that a being so superior was in their 
power; and they vacillated in their opinion whether 
or not it was best to put him to death; and as often 
changed their conduct They took him to fowfi^tan, ^J^J^ 
^ thence led him round from one wondermir tribe to the wv» 
"; pother ; until, at the residence of Opecnfcanough, **** 
\ tnese superstitious dwellers of the forest, employed 
»\ their sorcerers or powows, for three days, to practice 3 

^, incantations, in order to learn, from the invisible world, > 

whether their prisoner Mrished them well or ill. 

14. The decision of his fate was finally referred to 
Powhatan. At his residence, that ms^estic savage re- 
ceived him in state, but he condemned him to die. 
Two stones were brought and laid before the chief, 
^ Wid two savages stood with upHftedjstar-clubs. Smith ^"e*!^ 
f ms dragged to the spot, and his head placed upon the ^'^'^^ 
n. t Stones. Pocahontas, a young Indian girl, nished 
, forward, and with cries and tears begged of Pow- 
" hatan, her fath^jr, to spare him. He recused. She 

V then ran and knelt beside the victim, and laid her 
K young head upon his. Then the stem savage relented* 

and Smith was saved. 
. -, 15. Smith having now learned much of the Indians, 
^i their country, modes of warfare, dispositions and Ian- 160S 
guage, and having also by his great address and honor- ^^^^^ 
, able bearing, won their afilection and confidence, his frS.* 
^-' captivity proved, under Divine Providence, a means of '^ 
^ establishing the colony. 
*^ "^ 16. During his absence, howev^, Ihere had been 

V" f\ 12 Of the manner in whieh he gave the natives a great idea 

\ of his knowledge? — 18. Of their thoughts and behaviour to- 

* '] wards him ? — 1*. Relate the circumstance of his sentence and 

^ doUveraiice f — 15. Wliat view may be taken of Smith's oaptivityf 

3 ' 
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PT.i. disorder and misrale; and when he returned to James 
P>D. II. ^own he found only thirty-eight persons remaining 
CH. m. The spirits of the people were broken; and all, filled 
with despondency, were anxious to leave a country so 
state of inhospitable. He prevailed upon them, however, partly 
^* by force and partly by persuasion, to remain till the 
^' next year; when Newport arriving from England, with 
some supplies and one hundred and twenty emigrants^ 
hope again revived. 
1608. 17. During the year 1608, Captain Smith explored 
^ the Chesape^e bay to its head, discovered its fine 
?^ streams, and gained new information concerning the 

^ 8 th ^^^^^ productions and inhabitants of the country. In 
•x^Ves an excursion which he made up the Rappahannock, 
*J*^^ he had a skirmish with the Mannahoacks, a tribe de- 
scended from the Delawares, and took prisoner a 
brother of one of their chiefs. From him he first 
heard of the Iroquois, who, the Indian told him, 
"dwelt on a great water to the north, had a great many 
boats, and so many men, that they waged war with aU 
the rest of the world." 
i, 18. Immediately on his return he was chosen presi- 
. ^ dent of the council. He found the recent emigrants 

"goldsmiths and gentlemen." But he promptly gave 
^n'l^^hem their choice, to labor for six hours a day, or have 
^^Won*. nothing to eat. He represented to the council in En- 
1^ ^ gland that they should send laborers; Jj^^X the search 
/ J of gold should be abandoned, and that " nothing should 

, , -< b« expected except by labor." » 
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CHAPTER III 

Early settlement of Virginia — continued. 
1. The London Company had gradually becom# 
enlarged by accessions of men of influence, some o< 

16. What had happened during Smith's absence ? Wha\ 
was the effect of his return ? — IT. What did Smith exiiloro t 
What learn fi^m report ? — 18. What happened on his return ? 
¥'hat course did he take ? What was his advice sent to England t 

Chapter III.— 1. What had boon the progroys oif x\m foiidoo 
ComiNinyf , 
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whom were of the nobility and gentry. Without at f»r. i. 
all consulting the wishes, and against the interests of p^BTil 
the colony, they now obtained from the king a new cb. m. 
charter, by which they were to hold the lands in fee;oOTer». 
and all the powers of government formerly reserved ^^* 
to the crown, were hereafter to vest in the company, won*. 
The council in England, chosen by the stockholders, 
was to appoint a governor, who was to rule the colo- 
nists with absolute sway. 

2. The company now collected five hundred adven- jf^^^^g^ 
turers, many of whom were men of desperate fortunes tent witk 
and abandoned characters. They appointed as gover- "'i^jj" 
nor for life the excellent Lord Delaware, and freighted 

with the emigrants nine ships, of which Captain New- 
port was to take the command. 

3. As Lord Delaware was not ready to embark with 

the fleet, the admiral, Sir Thomas Gates, and Sir e7?^ 
George Somers, were empowered to govern the colony BMmni* 
until his arrival, ^ewport took into his own ship 
Gates and Somers. \Arriving at the Bermudas, a ter- 
rible storm separated the fleet The admiral^s vessel 
was stranded on the rocky shores of Bermuda; a small 
ketch perished, and only seven of the vessels reached 
Jamestown. 

4. Smith now found himself without authority; and 

the three persons who alone possessed it, were per- 1609. 
haps in the depths of tlie ocean. His genius, how- y^^ 
ever, sustained him; and he compelled to submission ^•^ 
the disorderly gallants who had just arrived. * 

5. Pocahontas repeatedly saved the life of Smith, ' jl 
and preserved this earliest English settlement from de- 
struction. In the various fortunes of the colony, she jx^^tn 
was its unchanging friend, often coming with her at- ^ 
tendants to bring baskets of provisions in times of 
scarcity, and sometimes giving notice of hostile designs. 

1. What did they obtain T What waa the character of the in- 
strument obtained ? — 2, What was the number, and what was 
the description of the persons sent out f What office had Lord 
Delaware ? What Capt. Newport f — 3. What was the fate of 
Nc\vpori*8 ship? What persons had he on board? — 4. A« 
neithcv the governor, or his substitutes were there, what was the 
position and conduct of Smith ff -^5. What is oaid v£ J^octr 
uoiitas t 
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p»T. I. 6. At length, an accidental explosion of gunpowdei 
FDrnr ^^ injured Smith, that no medical skill there, could 
cH.in properly manage his case; and delegating his au- 
smith ^ority to George Percy, he returned to England. — 
leaves After his departure, all subordination and industry 
v^irgima. ^.g^^g^j among the colonists. 

7. The Indians, no longer afraid, harassed them, 
and withheld their customary supplies. Their stores 
were soon exhausted. The domestic animals were 

Orwt devoured ; and, in two instances, the act was perpe- 
l^dil trated of feeding on human flesh. Smith left four hun- 

5*^ dred and ninety persons. In six months, anarchy and 
j *^ vice had reduced the number to sixty; and those so 
j feeble and forlorn, that in ten days more they must all 

have perished. 

8. In the meantime, Sir Thomas Gates and his com- 
panions, who had been wrecked on the rocks of Ber- 
muda, had found there the means to construct a vessel; 
and now approaching Jamestown, they anticipated a 
happy meeting with their friends. But, instead of this, 
but few remained, and they wasted to skeletons. Gates 

Depart- was obliged to yield to the universal cry, desert the 

imjof the settlement, and re-embark with the whole cqjony. ^They 

00 ony. jjgpj^^j^g^ jj^ ^l^g morning, and falling down the stream 

with the tide, they descried, at evening, near the river's 

mouth, three ships. Lord Delaware, their paternal 

16 16. ?*^^®^"^^ ^^^ arrived with supplies ; and their hearts 

it* re- ' were cheered with the consoling thought that God had 

jt^- delivered them. And then the residue returned, a 

( / . chastened, and a better people. 

9. The colony again became flourishing ; but in 
lOlI. March, 1611, the goviemor's health declined, and he 
sfr^w ^^ obliged to leave the country. On the departure 
wu Dale of Lord Delaware, Percy was again at the head of af- 

^ oimc. fj^j^^ y^^^j ^jjg arrival of Sir Thomas Dale, in May.' 
Although good^ order and industry now prevailed, yet 

y 6. What now happened to Smith ? What was the conduct of 

the colonists? — T. What consequences ensued ? — B. Relat* 
the circumstances of Sir Thomas Gates arrival ? What was he 



bblked to do ? Where were the people, and what their feelings 
on Lord Delaware's arrival f — 9. How long did Lord Delaware 
Mfuahi m the country f 
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of We colony was not flourishing, and Paie\ 



ii aniediately wrote to England for aid. In less than ' iT^TJ 
£ mr months, Sir Thomas Gates arrived, with six ships 
a ad three hundred emigrants. 

] 0. Pocahontas, afler the departure of Capt. Smith, 
] eceived Christian baptism under the name of Rebecca; 
I od then married John Rolfe, a young Englishman 
(f the colony. She went with her husband to Eng- 
1 and, where special attention was paid her by the king 
( ind queen, at the instigation of Smith. She had been 
1 old that he was dead ; and when he came to see her 
I ihe turned away, and for a time could not, or would 
: lot speak. He kindly soothed her, and at lengtli she 
iddressed him as her father, and recalled the scenes of 
;beir early acquaintance. Having given birth to a son, 
the was about to return, when she sickened and died, 
t the age of twenty-two. Her son survived and reared 
offspring, which is perpetuated in some of the best 
lilies in Virginia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Virginia— Hudson River— Canada. 

1. In 1617, Captain Argall was made acting gover- 
nor of Virginia. Lord Delaware having attempted 
to reach the settlement, died on the passage. ArgalJ |^Jjjy^ 
governed with so much rigor, as to excite universal mlSwi- 
discontent. Not only did he play the tyrant over the duct 
colonists, but he cheated the company. The rumor 
of his oppression made emigration unpopular. By thf 
influence of the good Sir Edwin Sandys, the benevo- 
lent Yeardly was sent over to take his place. 

9, Oh what occasion did their numbers receive an accession T 
lO. With whom did Pocahontas go to England ? What took 
dace there f Whom did she meet and how ? Has she left de- 
Bcendants? „ „„ _ 

C HAPTEE IV.— 1. What is herr said of ArgaU f What ftftcci 
nad the report of 'lis bad conduct f Who was sent as goveriVM* I 
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FIRST RESPECT PAID TO THE PEOPLE. 



PT. I. 2. Governor Yeardly called the first general asseni- 
p^n. ^'y wliich was held in Virginia, consisting of repre- 
<»• »^- sentatives. chosen from among tiie people, \vho were 
1ISIQ ^o ^cl conjointly with the governor and council ap- 
The first pointed by the company, in all matters of importance 
f^*^ The colonists, who, till then, had been nothing more 
^' than the servants of the company, were thus raised to 

the distinction and privileges of freemen. 
A 3. In this assembly, which met at Jamestown, ekven 

boroughs were each represented by two burgesses. 
Jcet at ^^^ ^^"'^ cheering dawn of civil liberty, the colonists 
James- expressed to the company "the greatest possible 
***^^ thanks," and forthwith "fell to building houses and 

planting com." 

4. In order to attach the colonists more entirely to 
their new settlements, there was, about this time, sent 

Toung out, by the advice of Sandys, a considerable numbei 

^^^ of young women of humble birth, but of unexcep- 

wiTet. tionable character, as wives for the young planters. 

:^ The price paid for the passage of each was at first one 

^ hundred, and afterwards, one hundred and fifty pound* 

( of tobacco. To fail of discharging debts so incurred^ 

was esteemed particularly dishonorable.. 

5. About this time were introduced also into the 
Cw^' colony, by order of King James, many idle and disso- 

•«»* ^ lute persons, then in custody for their ofi'ences. They 
'b^ ^ were dispersed throughout the colony, and employed 
as laborers. 
/ 6. A Dutch ship from Africa arriving at Jamestown, 

Slavery a part of her cargo of negroes was purchased by the 
com- colony. This was the commencement of negro slavery 

menc4s. - i wj -. t c^ ^ ° ^ 

irOA ^ United States. 

Uu<»K)n 7. In 1609, occurred the discovery of the Hudson 

R' /er river, which has proved the finest for navigation of any 

** ed in republican America. Henry Hudson, the discoverer, 

2. What '.mportant privilege did the people ohtain ? Of whom 
did the first assembly consist ? — 3. Where did they "meet? — 
What did they express, and what do? — 4. What was done to 
attach them to their new homes? What price was paid ? — & 
What unwholesome settlers were introduced?—©. When did 
elavery commence f — T. Who discovered the great river of Ne«r 
York! 
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irds ail Englishmen by birth, but was in the service of ft.i 
the Dutch East India Company. The next year, the "fdTE 
Dutch sent ships to this river, to open a trade with the <»• "• 
natives; but the Court of England disowned their 
claim to the country. The Dutch, however, followed 
up their good fortune, and soon erected Forts Orange 
and Manhattan, near the sites of Albany and New 
fork. 

8. In 1608, Champlain, under DeMonts, conducted ^n^g^ 
t col my to America, and founded Quebec. Wishing chmm- 
to secure the friendship of tlie adjacent natives, he ^'J^ 
consented, the next year, to accompany them on an Q,u«bM. 
expedition against the Iroquois, with whom they were 

at war. They entered upon the lake which now bears, -^n^ 
in honor of its discoverer, the name of Champlain, Djaeov- 
and traversed it until they approached its junction j«J 
with Lake St. Sacrament, now Lake George. Here, in chMi- 
the vicinity of Ticonderoga, a bloody engagement J^**^ 
took place, in which Champlain and his allies were 
victorious. 

9. Captain Smith, after his return from Virginia, ex- 
plored the north-eastern coast of tlie United States 
with a trading squadron of two ships. Smith sailed in -^|- - 
the largest, and the other was commanded by Captain SJiil k 
Hunt; before mentioned as having kidnapped twenty- N^jhf. 
seven of the subjects of Massasoit. Smith accurately 
examined the shore, with its bays and rivers, from the 
mouth of the Penobscot to Cape Cod, and having ^^ 
drawn a map, he laid it, on his return, before Prince ^Sl 
Charles, with a hint, that so beautiful and excellent a 
country deserved to bear an honorable name. The 
Prince listened to his suggestion, and declared that it 
should thereafter be called New England. 

10. The French having established themselves with- 
m the limits of the northern colony of Vii^ia, Capt 
Argall was sent from Jamestown to dispossess them. 

7. What was done by the Dutch? Were the English satig- 
fi3d ? What important cities were begun t — S. Relate what 
n as done by Champlain at the North T — ». In what enterpnie 
was Captain Smith now engaged t With whom f What wts 
done on Smith's return f 
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P»T. I. He destroyed Port Royal, and all the French settle- 
f^^ ments in Acadia. On his return he visited the Dutch 
CH. IT.' at Manhattan, and demanded possession of the country 
atmU in the name of the British sovereign. The Dutch 
«uMue» traders made no scruple to acknowledge the supremacy 
French of King James, and,^ under him, that of the govemoi 
ihSi of Virginia. 

lO. Relate Captain Argall's expedition and its results ff 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOGRAPHIR. 

What event marks the beginning of this period? What 
is its date ? Point it out on the chronographer. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh obtained a transfer of Gilbert's patent in 1583, 
and sent two vessels to the south under Amidas and Barlow. 
Queen Elizabeth named the country which they discovered, 
Virginia. Point out the place of this date. 

Raleigh sent out a squadron of seven ships tinder Sir 
Richard Grenville, in 1585. Point out this date on the chro- 
nographer. Both these attempts to colonize the country 
were unsuccessful, and Raleigh again sent out a colony in 
1587, unaer Captain White. Show the place of this date. 

Gosnold discovered Cape Cod in 1602. What is the place 
Of this date ? De Monts discovered the bay of Fundy and 
founded Port Royal in 1604. Point out this date. The 
London and Plymouth Companies were established by James 
I., in 1606. Point out. the place of this year. Chesapeake 
Bay was discovered by Captain Christopher Newport, and 
Jamestown founded in 1607. 

Captain Smith was taken prisoner by the Indians and |es- 
cued by Pocahontas the same year. Point out its placA>D 
the chronographer. The London Company obtained a new 
charier from James I. in 1608, and Lord Delaware waa 
appointed governor. Show the place of this year. 

Governor Yeardley called the first General Assembly, in 
Virginia, in 1619. What is the place of this date? Henr> 
Hudson discovered the Hudson river in 1609. Champlain^ 
under De Monts, discovered Lake Champlain in the sam« 
year. Point out the place of the year. In 1614, Captain 
Smith explored the northeastern coast of the United States 
which Prince Charles named New England. Point out the 
place of the date. A-t what epoch does this period terml 
nate ? What is its date ? Point out its place on the *hr«) 
uographer. 
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The teftcher can, if he chooses, change the order of the PT L 
f nestions and ask, " When did Raleigh send out ?" tc. ZT "T 
Then say to the pnpil, ** Locate the year." But the author 
would not recommend that th« pupiPs memory ihomld kt 
MfTcraly taxed to remember datct- 
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CHAPTER I. 

Departure of the Pilgrims from England, and their iojoum in 

Holland. ^ ' 

1. In 1592, a law was passed in England, requiring all pt. i. 
persons to attend the established worship, under pen*- p,p ^z 
alty of banishment, and if they returned, of death, ch! i. 
Among those who could not conscientiously comply 1590 
with these exactions, were John Robinson and his Robinsoa 
congregation, who lived in the north of England. *"<*^» 
They belonged to that sect of the Puritans, or dissent- 
ers from the church of England, called Separatists. 

2. To enjoy their religion, the pastor, and his whole 
flock, determined to exile themselves to Holland. But 

Chapter I.— »1. Who were John Robinson and his congrega* 
tiou? — 2. V^hat was their object in seeking to change their 
ccuntry t 
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P'T.i. this was a difficult undertaking. Once they embarked 

p,D, III, with their families and goods at Boston, in Lincoln- 

cH. I. shire. But the treacherous captain had plotted with 

iiui'V ^"^^^^^ officers, who came on board the vessel, took 

Attempt their effects, searched the persons of the whole com- 

•«io J» pany for money, and then, in presence of a gazing 

multitude, led them on shore, and to prison. They 

were soon released, except seven of tlie principal men, 

who were detained and brought to trial, but at length 

freed. 

3. Again' they bargained with a Dutch ship-master 
at Hull, who was to Uike them in from a common, hard 
by. At the time {^pointed, the women and children 
sailed to the place of rendezvous in a small bark, and 

iyM8. the men came by land. The bark had grounded ; but 
attempt die Dutch Captain sent his boat and took the men from 
the strand. But, in the meantime, the authorities of 
Hull had notice ; and the Dutch comnaander, at the sight 
of a large armed company, having a fair wind, with oaths, 
hoisted anchor, and sailed away ; although the pilgrims 
even wept, thus to leave their wives and children. 

4. Behold now these desolate women, the mothers 
of a future nation, their husbands forcibly carried off 
to sea, while on land an armed multitude are approach- 

of u^ ing ! They are taken, and dragged from one magistrate 
to another, while their children, cold and hungry, and 
affi-ighted^ are weeping and clinging around them. But 
their piteous condition and Christian demeanor soft- 
ened, at length, the hearts of their persecutors, and 
even gained friends to their cause. 

5. The men, in the meantime, encountered one of 
at the most terrific sea storms ever known, continuing 

■^ fourteen days, during seven of which, they saw neithei 
sun, moon, or stars.* 
( At length they all arrived in Holland. They settled 

i at first in Amsterdam. They did not, however, find 

L • For the nne of or after neither, which enphnny here requires, we haw 

W tbe anUiority of Noah Webster, and the usage of the best Englisti writen. 

8. What happened on their first attempt ?-r3, WhatontheU 
J woond ? — 4. What trouble did the women meet with ? — 6, What 

\i tlie men f When in Holland, where did they first to^ile ? 
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eause to be satisfied, and they removed to Leyden. pt.i. J^ 
Here, by hard labor and frugal honesty, they lived pJoTuT 
highly respected; but after a few years they experi* oali, / 

enced evils, which made them think of another removal. ^.^^ ^ 

-^Not only were their own toils constant and se- 
vere, but they were obliged to employ their children, 
•o tliat they were necessarily deprived of education r-mom "" 
And the health of the young, often fell a sacrifice to tor r- 
\he length of time and con&ed positions, in which "^'^ 
they labored. Some died, and some became deformed. 
Their morals also were likely to su^r from the ha- 
bitual profanation of the sabbath, witnessed around 
them. 

7. The Pilgrims had heard of America; and in its . - ^ 
wilderness, they believed that they might serve God ' 
unmolested, and found a church, where not only the 
oppressed in BIngland, but unborn generations, might 

enjoy a pure worship. The Dutch wished them to g^J^ 
colonize under their government But they still loved r*»<^ 
their country ; and they sent agents to England, to pro- 
cure, by the influence of Sir Edwin Sandys, a patent 
under the Virginia Company. % 

8. For the encouragement of this company, dis- 
heartened by the failures at Chesapeake Bay, Robinson, 
and Brewster, the ruling elder of his church, wrote to 

Sir Edwin, showing, in &ye particulars, the difference ^^^^ ^ 
of their motives, their circumstances, and characters, sir *. 
from those of other adventurers. Fitst^ *'We verily ^ 
believe the Lord is with us, to whose service we have 
given ourselves, and that he will graciously prosper 
our endeavors, according to the simplicity of our 
hearts therein. Second^ We are all well weaned from the 
delicate milk of our mother country, and inured to a **• 

strange and hard land, wherein ma have learned pa- 3 

tience. rh« pa 

9. Thirdj our people are as industrious and frugal as P^ISti 
any in the world. Fourth^ We are knit together in a r">p»^ 

5. Where remove ? In what estunation were they held ? -— 
0. What reasons had they for another removal ? — T. What for 
thinking of America ? What did the Dutch wish ? What moved 
the PiUrrims to send agents to England ? — 8. Wlio wrote a let* 
ter ? To whom ? To show what T Mention the firsit particular f 
The second I — ». The third f — fourth f 
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P FTT. I. sacred bond of the Lord, whereof we make great *. jn* 
/ ' p9D. in. science, holding ourselves tied to all care of each otlier's 
CB. I. good. Fifthj It is not with us as with other men, whom 
small discontentments can discourage, and cause to wish 
themselves at home again. We have nothing to hope 
for from England or Holland, and our lives are dra^'- 
ing towards their period." 

10. By the aid of Sandys, the petitioners obtained 
the patent But they needed money. To provide 
this, their agents formed a stbck company^ jointly, with 

with ^ sombmen of business in London, of whomjkr. Thomas 
'^Jf" Westonl^as the principal ; they to furnish the capital, 
ir chantt. the emigrants to pledge their labor for seven years, at 

I ten pounds per man }s and the profits of the enterprise, 
all houses, lands, gardens, and fields, to be divided at 
the end of that time among the stockholders, accord- 
ing to their respective shares. 

1 1. They then prepared two small vessels, the May- 
^ gj Flower and the Speedwell; but these would hold only 
1^20.^ part of the company, and it was decided that the 
Prepai*. youugcst and most active sh9uld go, and the older, 

among whom was the pastor, should remain. If ihey 
were successful, they were to send for those behind; 
if unsuccessful, to return, though poor, to them. 
^ 12. Previous to their separation, this memorable 

\ \ church worshipped together for the last time, on an 

•T, appointed day, when they himibled themselves by fast- 

^ ing, and '^ sought of the Lord a right way for them- 

selves and their children." When they must no longer 
purtint tarry, their brethren accompanied them from Leyden 
*UMm ^ ^^® shore at Delft-Haven. Here the venerable pas- 
tor knelt with his flock upon the ground; and the 
^ wanderers, while tears flowed down their cheeks. 

^ ^ V heard for the las^^e, his beloved voice in exhorta- 
I ; tion, and in pray|^br tiiem. " But they knew they 

were Pilgrims, aB lifted up their eyes to heaven, 
their dearest count^, and quieted their spirits." 



9. The fifth. — lO. What did they obtain ? What did they 
then need? How contrive to procure it ? — 11. What did the 
agents then prepare ? Could all go t Which part was to go f 
On what condition did the otheis remain f — 1*. Give an ae 
cuuut of tlteir partijig ? 
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CHAPTER n. 
ProgTMi of the PUgrimi from Holkwl to Amerieft. 

1. From Delft-Haven, the Pilgrims sailed to Soullu 
ftiupton, in BriglandJ Among the leadei's of the party 
was Elder Brewsitr, who at this time was fifly-six, 
but sound in body, as in spirit. John Carver was |^^^. 
near his age, oeioved and trusted, as he was good and mtu, / 
wise. William Bradford was strong, bold, and en- 
during ; but withal, a meek and prudent Christian. • *y ^ 
Next these in honor, and superior in native endow- 
ments, was Edward Winslov<^.j He was at this time - 
twenty-six ; Bradford was thirty-two. Miles Stand- " ' a 
ISH had been in the English army, and was a brave 

and resolute officer. 

2. After remaining in Southampton a fortnight, the 
party put to sea. But misfortunes befalling, they re- •jJi'i 
turned, left the Speedwell, and finally, to the number "* ^ 
of one hundred, they set sail from Plymouth, in the 
solitary May-Flower. On the 6th of September, they 
took their last, sad look, of their native shore. After 
a stormy and perilous passage, they made land, on the 
9th of November, at Cape Cod. 

3. The mouth of the Hudson h^ been selected as 
the place of their settlement, and they accordingly 
steered southerly ; but soon falling, in with dangerous JJ cmU 
breakers, and all, especially the women, being impa- '''•^ 
tient to leave the ship, they determined to return and 
settle on or near the Cape. The next day they turned 
the point of that singular projection, and entered the 
harbor, now called Provincetown. 

4. They fell on their knees to thank the kind Power 
who had preserved them amidst so many dangers ; and 

Chapter II.— 1. From Holland where did the Pilgrims next 
go? Name their leading men. What is said of the first named! 
The aecondl The third? The fourth? Tlie fifth?— 2. What 
hap:iened when they first put out to sea? From what place did, 
they last depart ? In what vessel ? How many persons ? What 
was the length and character of the passage? What the first 
land made?— 3. On what place had they inte<ided to settle? 
Why did they change their minda?— 4. What was their fint oec 
yy orrivtug f 
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Bh OBEDIENCE ESSENTIAL TO THE COMPACT. 

p»T.L then "they did," says Cotton Mather, "as the light of 

p,£). III. nature itself directed them, immediately, in the harbor, 

cH. II. sigh an instrument, as the foundation of their future 

1620. and needful government;" solemnly combining them- 

cim Vt ^^^^^^ ^^^ * ^^^ body politic, to enact ail such ordi- 

sigi^d nances, and frame all such constitutions and offices, as, 

l»biS ^^^^ ^^^^ *^ ^"ne, should be thought most meet and 

convenient for the general good: all which they bound 

1 '^ themselves to obey, 

' 5. This simple, but august compact, was the first 

of a series, by which the fetters of a vast system of 

J 'X political oppression have been broken. Upon some 

1/ parts of the old continent that system still remains; 

building upon the fiction, that sovereigns own the 

import- world and its inhabitants, having derived all from God ; 

uittnM- and that the people are to have only such a measure 

•etion. ^£ personal n-eedom, and such possessions, as kings 

may choose to bestow. Here was assumed for the 

first time the grand principle of a voluntary confede' 

n ^ racy of independent men; instituting government^ for 

^ the good^ not of the governors, but of the governed. 

I 6. There were the same number of persons on boards 

100 of the *h® May-Flower as had left England; but one, a ser- 
P%ri«fc vant, had died fSnd one, a male child. Peregrine White, 
was^ bom on the passage^ Carver wan immediately 
chosen governor, and Standish, captain. 

7. No comfortable home, or smiling friends, await- 
ed the Pilgrims. They, who went oi shore, waded 
through the cold surf, to a homeless lesert But a 
Nov. 11. place to settle in must be found, and no tvne was to be 
on sLr .^' '^^^ shallop unfortunately needed repairs, and 
the in the meantime a party set out-to make discoveries by 
^same land. They found '^ittle comjfwid many graves!" 
which and in a second excursion they emiountered 5ie chul- 
signThe ^"& blasts of a November snow storm, which laid in 
aoinpaci. some, the foundation of mortal disease. The country 
was wooded, and tolerably stocked with game. 

4. What their next step ? For what did they combine into 
one body ? To what did they bind themselves ? — 5. What may 



be said of this compactjg^jpon what Action are some goTem< 
ments founded ? What was here assimied f — 6. What uambei 
of persons arrived f What officers wero chorcn ? — t. What 
can vou say of their first arrival t What had thuy to do f What 
excursions did they make T 
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I \ TH« BOCK OF PLYMOTTTM.,/?^^^ 

,^^/V^ 8. When the shallop waa finished, Canrer, Bradford _ 
^yand Winslow, with a party of eighteen, manned the p'^aTir 
^l^eeble bark, and set forth. Steering along the western c«- "• 
^ ^shore of Cape God, they made, in three days, the inner i690« 
sV^circuit of' the bay. " It was," says one of the number, i>««. 8, 
^'very cold; for the water firoze our clothes, and made ^fliif 
tfiem many times like coats of iron." They landed ^^* 
occasionally to explore; and at night, inclosed with 
only a slight barricade of boughs, they stretched them* 
selves upon the hard ground. 

9. On the second morning, as their devotions closed, 
tfiey received a shower of Indian arrows ; when, sally- 
mg out, they discharged their guns, and the savages Dec. s. q 
fled. Again they offered prayers with thanksgiving; ^^^ 1 1 
and proceeding on their way, their shallop was nearly Nauseii. / 
wrecked by a wintry storm of terrible violence. After dny! 
'^ .unspeakable dangers, they sheltered themselves under ^^^^^ 
flie lee of a small island, where, amidst darkness and « larke'a 
rain, they landed, and with difficulty, made a fire. In ' jus"**' 
^ ^ the morning, they found themselves at the entrance of pY!f**/u 
\ ' ; a harbor. The next day was the Sabbath. They rest- hiiSJr. i j -^ 
^ * ed and kept it holy, though all that was dear to them ^»»a. ii M 
^ depended on their promptness. 

\ , 10. The next day, the pilgrims landed on the rock 
V^ of Plymouth, Finding the harbor good, springs abun- 
f^ dant, and the land promising for tillage, they decided .day? is 
>x to settle here, and named the place from tliat which ^^'^^'S 
they last left in England. In a few days they brought Piy- 
the May-Flower to the harbor; and on the 25th of r"^ 
December they began building, having first divided the 
i whole company into nineteen families, and assigned 

\ them contiguous lots, of size according to that of the 
^y • femily, about eight feet front, and fifty deep, to each 
^^ person. E^ch man was to build his own house. Be- , ^ 

sides this, the company were to make a building of 
twenty feet square, as a common receptacle. This was 

8. What party set sail in the shallop f What course did they 
lake t What sufferings encounter ? — 9. What happened on • 
iJie second morning ? Recollect Capt. Hunt, and say if these 
Indians had any cause to dislike the English ? Relate what fur- 
thei happened, and where the Pilgrims landed ? How did they 
spend the Sabbath ? — lO. On what day and year did the Pil- 
grirns land on the rock of Plymouth f At what time commence 
Duilding f How proceod witn it ? How divide the land ff 
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F'T. ). soonest completed, but was unfortunately destroyed by 

OH. III. 1 1, Their huts went up but slowly ; for though their 
/ hearts were strong, yet their hands had grown feeble, 

through fatigue, hardship, and scanty fare. Many 
^ were wasting with consumptions. Daily some yield' 

ed to sickness, and daily some sunk to the grave. 
Before spring, half of their niunber, among whom were 
•uffer, the governor and his wife, lay buried on the shore 
^l Mt. ^®^ ^^®y ^6ver repined, or repented of the step t!iey 
had taken; and when, on the 5th of April, the May- 
Flower left them, not one, so much as spoke of retum- 
i rii 5 ^^^ ^^ England. They rather confessed the continual 
l41ji. mercies of a "wonder-working Providence,-' that had 
carried them through so many dangers, and was ma- 
king them, the honored instruments, of so great a work. 

NoTK.— The dates in this part of History are of course given according 
to Old Style, since New Style was not adopted by the English ^vernmeni 
VBtil 132 years after this period. For a clear explanation of ^is subject, 
see tlie word Style^ in Webster's lai^e dictionary. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Savage*— Masiasoit's Alliance— Winslow*8 Visit to tha 
Pokanokets. 

7 1. The Pilgrims had as yet seen but few of the natives, 

'^ and those hostile, when Samoset, an Indian, who had 

learned a iittle English at Penobscot, boldly entered 

March their villjige, with a cheerful " Welcome Englishmen.*' 

-Fiwt He soon came again, with four others, among whom 

*>«'• was Tisquantum, who had spread favorable reports of 

the English among his countrymen, and was afterwanls 

of great service as an interpreter. 

2. They gave notice that Massasoit, the sachem of 

the Pokanokets, was hard by. He appeared on a hill, 

Sucn" ^^'^ ^ hody of attendants, armed, and painted with 

gaudy colors. The chief desired that some one should 

11. What was their condition during this first winter ? Did 
they repine and complain t 

Cha-pter III.— 1. Who was Samoset? Tisquantum t — « 
What notice did the^r give f Who was Massasoit ? What did 
be do, and what denre f 
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be sent to confer with him. Edward Winslow^fained for p^i. 

the sweetness of his disposition and behavior, as well p^ nl a ' 

as for his talents, courage, and efficiency, was wisely «■• «*• y 

chosen. Captain Standish fonnd means to make a 

martial show, with drums and trumpets; which gave 

the savages wonderful delight. 

3. The sachem, on coming into the village, was so 

well pleased with the attentions paid him, that he ac^ AUmaM 
knowledged the authority of the king of England, and ^jjj^ 
entered into an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Mit 
tlie colonists, which remained inviolate for more than 
fifty years. 

4. In July, Edward Winslow and Stephen Hopkins, 
went on an embassy to Massasoit, at Montaup. The -^^- 
sachem was much pleased, with the present of a red j^. 
coat, from Governor Bradford, who had succeeded £mbMqr 
Carver. The envoys obtained from him an engage- 
ment, that the furs of the Pokanokets should be sold 

to the colony. 

6. Massasoit feared the Narragansetts, and was doubt- 
less, on that account, desirous of cultivating the friend- 
ship of the Elnglish. fianonicus, the old hereditary 
chieftain of that confederacy, perhaps offended at this ^JJJJJJ; 
intimacy, or regarding the whites as intruders, medi- tK«»t«ii. 
tatbd a war against them. This he openly intimated, ^3^'«|, 
by sending to Governor Bradford, a bunch of arrows, 
tied with the skin of a rattlesnake. Bradford stuffed 
the skin with powder and ball, and sent it back; and 
nothing more was heard, at that time, of war. 

j6. The next year, news came to Plymouth, that Mas* 
sasoil was sick. Winslow taking suitable articles, went 
to^Montaup. He found the Indians bewailing, and yir\ntk»m 
practising their noisy powows or incantations, aroupd *"it« u« 
the sightless chieftain. Affectionately he extended his chki 
hand and exclaimed, ''Art thou Winsnow?" (He 
could not articulate the liquid 1.) "Art thou Win- 
snow? But, O, Winsnow! I shall never see thee 

2. What was done, and who chosen by the Pilgrims ? — 3. 
What alliance made? — 4. What visit was afterwards made ? 
What trade secured f — 5. What Indians was Massasoit afraid 
of ? How did their chief threaten the Pilgnms ? How did 
Governor Bradford reply ?- -6. Give on account of Winabw*» 
•ecoud visit to Mojtsaaoit. 
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PT.i. morc.^' Winslow'adminiBt^p cordials,' and he re- 
j;^-ni covered. He then revealed a conspiracy which Uie 
oB.'ui. Indians had formed and requested him to jom, "But 
X. now," said he, "I know that the English love me." 
' / 7. Agreeably to Massasoit's advice, that a bold stroke 

/ should be struck, and the heads of the plot taken oflE; 

the intrepid Standish, with a party of only eight, went 
into the hostile country, attacked a house where the 
principal conspuators had met, and put them to deam. 
"J^ 8. In justice to the Indians, it should be stated, 

^ that they were provoked to this conspiracy, by " Mas- 

ter Weston's men." These were a colony of sixty 
Englishmen, sent over in June, 1622, by Thomas 
Weston. Though hospitably received at Plymouth, 
wSSi'. *^®y ®^^^® ^^® young corn from the stalk, and thus 
S^* brought want and distress upon the settlers the en- 
suing winter and spring. They then made a short- 
lived and pernicious settlement, at Weymouth. 
Weston was a London merchant, once the friend of 
the Pilgrims. 

9. Notwithstanding all the hardships, all the wisdom 
1624 *^"^^ constancy, of the colonists, the partners of the 

^ concern in London complained of small returns ; and 

1696. ®^®^ ^^ ^® meanness to send a vessel to rival them 

* in their trade with the Indians. Winslow went to 

England, and negociated a purchase for himself and 

* t^^'Hie- seven of his associates in the colony, by which ine 

^ ^^ property was vested in them ; and they sold out to the 

colony at large, for the consideration of a monopoly 

of the trade with the Indians for six years. 

10. New Plymouth now began to flourish. Foi 
the land being divided, each man labored for himseli 

Got era- and his family. The government was a fure denwo- 
"*^ racy^ resembling that now exercised in a town meet- 
ing. Each male inhabitant had a vote; the govemo* 
had two. 



T. In what respect did the Pilgrims follow the sarhem*« a^ 
vice ? -B. By whom had the natives been provoked ? — 9. Oa 
what account did Winslow go to England ? What bargain d 1 
he make ? To whom did the eight lirst purchasers sell or<' f 
And for what consideration ? — lO. Why did New Flymou'li 
now (lounBh t What was their guvemment at firat ff 
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11. Numbers of their brethren of the church at pt.l 
Leyden came over within the first few years to join the p»DrnL 
settlement The people of Plymouth gave a thousand ch. it. 
pounds to assist them te emi^iite. But the good Ro-* \i^^^i^ 
binson was not permitted to enter the land of his hopes 9eath of 
and a£^tions. He died in Leyden, 1625, to the grest ^^^ 
grief of the Pilgrims. 



IbHAFFER IV, 



Grand Cooncil of Plymouth. — New Hampshire — ^Massaohusetts 
Bay. 

1- In November, 1^20, the same month in which 
the Pilgrims arrived on the American coast, James I. 
issued a charter, br patent, to the duke of Lenox, the 
mar<}uis8es of Buckingham and Hamilton, the earls of -|»^gK 
Arundel and War\^ick, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and o„^ 
thirty-four associates; styling them the ** Grand Coun- ConncU. 

^v cil of Pljrmouth, for planting and governing New 8w«ep. 
England, in America.'^ This patent gruited them the "^Pp 
territory between the ^ fortieth and forty-eighth degrees 
Ki>{ north latitude, and extending throughout the main 
land from sea to sea. 
2. This territory, which had been previously called 

/|f North Virginia,^ now received the name of New Eng- 
land, by royal authority. From this patent were de- North 
rived all the subsequent grants, under which, the New ^^j^ 
England colonies were settled* But the persons who New 
' transacted business for the company, were unacquainted ^""^ 
5 with geography, and avaricious. They accordingly 
made their grants in an ignorant or dishonest manner; 
so that much trouble ensued 

1 1. Did any of thdr brethren from Leyden come over t Did 
?iie good Robinson % 

Chapter IV.— 1. Of whom did the Grand Council of Ply- 
mouth consist ? Of whom receive a charter % When % What 
w«s the territory granted tbemT — %^ How wai the namt 
dianged ? What was derived^frem thia polaiit? IIow was ths 
uuaiitDM oT the eotuvaiiy trtt»sa«t»d f 




MORB^ WILDERNESS- WORK.'' 



p»T. I 3 Sirfjf erdinando Gorges had been an officer in Iht 

p,j) III navy or Elizabeth, and a companion of Sir Waltei 

cH.iv. Raleigh. He was ambitious, and perhaps .thought 

QoT&m he should become the duke or prince of some large 

*^ territory. He was the prime mover in getting up 

the Grand Council of Plymouth, and was made its 

President. Similar motives actuated Captain Mascm, 

and he became its Secretary. 

4. Mason procured from the Grand Council the ab- 
surd grant of " all the land from the river of Naum- 

16^1«.I^6ag, (Salem,) round Cape Ann, to the mouth of the 
March9, jvferrimack, and all the country lying between the two 
MarSujl rivers, and all islands within three miles of the coast." 
The district was to be called Mariana. 

5. The next year Gprges and Mason jointly obtain- 
ed of the Council another patent of "all the lands 

16^^. between the Merrimack and Kennebec rivers, extend- 
ChM-ter ing back to the ffreat lakes, and river of Canada." 

and"* This tract received the name of Lacaonia. Under this 
N. H. grant jsonje feeble settlements were made at the mouth 
*Sttic^ of the Piscataqua, and as far up the river, as the present 

mentB. town of Dover. 

6. The persecution of the Puritans in Englanji con- 
^J^ tinned, and Mr. White, a minister of Dorches^CtJjro- 



the ^t- jected another coUny to America. As early asl62^^ 
MwJf * ^^^ persons were established on the site of Salem, n 
7. Several gentlemtjn of Dorchester purchased of 
the Grand Council in I6^8,)a patent "of that part of 
16^8. New England which lies Between three miles north of 
brmL ^^® Merrimack river, and three miles ^o the south of 
"■' Charles nver, and extendmg from the Atlantic to the 
South Sea." This tract was in part covered by Ma- 
son's patent. 

8 John Endicot, a rugged puritan, began in Salem, 
The pij. the " wilderness-work for the colony of Massachu- 
soTiL setts." He brought over his family, and other emi- 
grants, to the number of one hundred. Roger Conani 

3. Who was Sir F. Gorges ? What person had similap-ob ^ 
jects t — 4. What patent did Mason obtain ? — 5. What patent 
did M*on and Gorges obtain jointly ?— 6^ Who projected ano- 
thor colony to America? Where was a settlement begun ? — T 
What patent was obtained t — 8. Who was the pioneer for th« 
Baysto*j0f Wh«jr« did ho bagiu t How nuuiy bring u<vor I 
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and two odier persons from New Plymoath, had select r*T. i. 

ed this spot, then called Naumkeag, for their settle- fm m, 
ment ; and Conant was there, to give, to Endicot and his on. w, 
party, such welcome to the New World, as the desert 
forest could afford. 

9. The next year, the proprietors in England, ob- 
tained of King Charles a charter, confirming the patent ) ' 
oi the CouncS of Pl)rmouth, and conveying to them ' '* 
powers of government They were incorporated by ^^^ , 
the name of the "Governor and Company of Massa- totb* / 
chusetts Bay, in New England." The first general ^ I 
court of the company was held in England, when they 

fixed upon a^form of government for the colony, and 
appointed Endicot governor. 

10. About three hundred persons sailed for America 

during this year. A part of them joined Mr. Endicot ^^^JJJJ^ *^ * 
at Salem, and the remainder, exploring the coast for a i 
better station, laid the foundation of Charlestown. \ 
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iPTER V, 

The Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

1. A more extensive emigration was now thought 
of, than had been before attempted. But an objection 
arose; the colony was to be governed by a council «b5» 
residing in England. To obviate this hindrance, the 
company agreed to form a council of those who should 
mnigrate, and who might hold their sessions thereafbv 
ic the new settlement 

2. On the election, the excellent John Winthro^ 
was chosen governor. He had afterwards for his 

8. Who was on the spot to receive them ? — 9. What did the 
proprietors obtain ? Where hold their first court ? Whom make 
governor ? — 10. How many came over during 1629 ? Whgre 
did they settle f 

Chapter V. — 1. What objections arose to an extensive emi- 
gration ? What was done to obviate it T — *Z, Who wau cUooou 
to ffo over as governor f 
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i^. I. eulogy, a praise bey (Mid that of any other petson in 
^,D. HI, the colony. " He was," say they, ** unto us as a mo- 
*^«-^- ther, parent-like distributmg his goods, and gladly 
1630. ^^Ai^ng ouf infirmities ; yet did he ever maintain the 
Fifteen' figure and honor of his place, with the spirit of a true 
i2J^ gentleman." The company had determined to colo- 
nize only their "best" Eight hundred accompanied 
Winthrop; and, during the season, seventeen vessels 
were employed, bringing over in all, fifteen hundred 
^ persons. 

I A 3. Winthrop and his friends, found no luxurious 

table spread for them in the wilderness; but they freely 
gave of their own stores, to the famished and enfeebled 
^ArriTeat sufferers, whom they met Regarding Salem as suffi- 
ciently peopled, the newly-arrived, located themselves 
without delay, beyond its limits. Their first care, 
wherever they went, was to provide for the ministra- 
tion of the gospel. Settlements were soon begun, and 
churches established at Charlestown, Dorchester, Bos- 
ton, Roxbury, Lynn, and Watertown. 

4. Unused, as many of Uiese settlers were, to aught 
^ but plenty and ease, the hardships before them, though 

163^. borne with a willing mind, were too much for tlie 
Hard- body, especially in the case of women. Many died, 
>C "dSed!* though in the joy of believing. Among these, w as the 
bfiigved Arbella Johnson, of the noble house of; 
)£GlnT* Her husband, Isaac Johnson, the principal ol 
the Migrants in respect to wealth, felt her loss so se- 
"^ verely, that he soon followed her to the grave. He 

^ made a liberal bequest to the colony, and died "in 

"X sweet peace." 

5. Agreeably to the charter which the Company of 
/ 1631. Massachusetts Bay had received from the king, the vo- 

' ^jii^^ ^^ agreed that important regulations should be enact- 
ed in an assembly of all the freemen. A meeting was 
convened at Boston, in October ; when Winthrop was 
re-elected governor, and Thomas Dudley, who had 

2. What his character t What kind of persons and how many 
accompanied him ? — 3. What was the conduct of Winthrop and 
his friends t Where were the first villages and churches ? — 4 
What can you say of the hardehixiB endured? Who among 
others died ? — 5. When waa an osiicmhlv held in Boirton t Who 
WAD elu>Mii u» (tflioe f 
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^^ 

D fM a faithful steward to the eail of Lmcoln, was rr. l ^ 
chosen deputy-governor. rnTnl / 

6. At the first, the freemen all went to Boston to vote, om.* n / 
every man for himself. The government then was a 
simple democracy. But the settlements were soon so 
spread, that some would have to go man^ miles. They 
then concluded to choose certain of theirnumber, as is * 
now done in our freeman's meetings, to go to the seat 
of government and do their public business for them. -. 
This was changing the government to a representative i -^ 
democracy. The same change took place in most of ' 
the other colonies. 

7. Charles 1., the son and successor of James I., was ^ 
no less violent in his religious and political despotism; «^m ^^ J 
and emigrants continued to flock to New England. In aoooeni* 

the year 1635, not less than three thousand, arrived, *^^ 
among whom, was the younger Henry Vane, afterwards 
much known in the history of England. 

8. The high manner of Vane, hisrprofound religious ^^^ 
feeling, and his great knowledge, so wrought in his forcmeft 
&vor, that, disregarding his youth, the people rashly 1686. 
withdrew their suffirages from the good Winthrop, and 
chose him governor, the year af^r his arrival. 

\ 



CHAPTER VI 

Rhode Island and iti first Founder. 

1. Roger Williams, a puritan minister, had been 
driven from England by persecution. When he arrived ^*M» 
in Massachusetts, he proclaimed, that the only business yjew. o» 
of the human legislator is with the actions of man as toje«- 
they affect his fellow-man ; but as fdi: the thoughts and **" 

O. What kind of government was first in use In the colonies 
generally ? To what kind was it changed f — T. Who succeed- 
ed James I., as king of England f Was he less violent m per- 
secution f What can you say respecting emigration and emi- 
grant&r — 8. What can you say ot Henry Vane f 

C HAPTKR VI.-7 Who was Roger Williams I What new opin- 
Wna dtd li^ pf oclaiin I 

4 ' 
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F>T I. feelings of his mind, and the acts or omissions of hk 
p,o iij life, as respects religious worship, the only law-gi vet 
OH. VI.' is God; and the only human tribunal, a man's own 
^ conscience. 

2. The minds of the puritan fathers were troubled 
by these new and strange doctrines, which they be 
lieved would, unless checked, destroy all that thej 
had suffered so much to establish. Williams, the elo 
quent young divine, frank and affectionate, had, how 
ever, won the hearts of the people of Salem; and the) 
invited him to settle with them as their pastor. Th 

W^mJ S®^^^'^^ court forbade it. Williams withdrew to Ply 
•etued at mouth, whcrc he remained as pastor for two years; am 
Salem, ^j^gj^ returned to Salem, where he was again gladly re 
ceived by the people. 

3. The court punished the town for this offence, by 
,^^ 3 withholding a tract of land, to which they had a claim. 

— ^^^3 "^ Williams wrote to the churches, endeavoring to show 

the injustice of this proceeding; whereupon the court 

Salem ^^^®^®^> *^*^ ^^*^^ ample apology was made for the 

disfran- letter, &ilem should be disfranchised. Then all, evea 

*^****- his wife, yielded to the clamor against him ; but he 

declared to the court, before whom he was arraigned, 

that he was ready to be bound, or, if need were, to at* 

J^^™ test with his life, his devotion to his principles. The 

' court, however, pronounced against him the sentence 

of exile. 

4. Winter was approaching, and he obtained pep- 
mission to remain till spring. The affections of his 
people revived, and throngs collected to hear the be- 

1636. loved voice, soon to cease from among them. The 
authorities became alarmed, and sent a pinnace to con 
vey him to England; but he had disappeared. 

5. Now a wanderer in the wilderness, he had not, 
upon many a stormy night, either " food, or fire, oi 
company," nor better lodging than the hollow of a 
tree. At last, a few followers having joined him, he 

2. How did they affect the minds of the Puritan settleist 
Relate what happened respecting Williams ? — 3. Whj^t 4id the 

Sjueral court alter Salem had twice received Williams ? Whw 
tter did Williams write ? What was the consequence ? -^ ^. 
Was the sei^tence qf AVilUams immediately o;iecutod 7 5. W)|a* 
bRi)i»ciind now t4> WiUlnni^ f 
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fixed ai Seckonk, since Rehoboth, within the limits of p»t. i. 
the colony of Plymouth* Winslow wa^ now governor polTi 
there; and he felt himself obliged to communicate to or«vi. 
Williams, that his remaining would breed disturbance He «>«• 
between the two colonies; and he added his advice to ^^ 
tiiat privately conveyed to Williams, by a letter from gmtu 
Winthrop, " to steer his course to Narragansett Bay.'* 

6. Williams now threw himself upon the mercy of 
Canonicus. In a little time he so won upon him, that 
he extended his hospitality to him and his suffering 
company. He would not, he said, sell his land, but lUccirM 
he freely gave to Williams, whose neighborhood he •>»oJ*« 
now coveted, and who was favored by his nephew ** 
Miantonomoh, all the neck of land between the Paw- 
tucket and Moshasuck riy en, " that his people might sit 
down in peace and enjoy it forever." Thither they 
went; and, with pious thanksgiving, named the goodly 
place Providence. 

7. By means of this acquaintance with the Narra- .* 
gansetts, Williams learned that a conspiracy was form- ^ 
ing to cut off the English, headed by Sassacus, the 
powerful chief of the Pequods. The Narragansetts 
had been strongly moved by the eloquence of Mono- wiSi. 
notto, associate chief with Sassacus, to join in the ^J^S^ 
plot. They wavered; but Williams, by makmg a pe- E^^Lk. 
rilous journey to their country, persuaded them rather 

to unite with the English, against their ancient enemies. 

8. Anxious to do good to his brethren, though they 
had persecuted him, Williams next wrote to Governor 
Winthroj) ; who, taking the alarmi^ invited Miantono- 
moh to visit him at Boston. The chieftain went, and 
there entered into a treaty of peace and alliance with 
the English; engaging to them the assistance of the 
Narragansetts agamst the Pequods.. .Williams founded, 
at Providence, the first Baptist Church in America. 

5. What advice did he get, and from whom t — 6. To whom 
did he apply for shelter ? Could he bov land qf the sachem t 
W ho favored him ? What noble gift did he receive ? — T . What 
did Williams learn and what do respecting the Narragansetts t— 
6. What letter did he vrrite t What church did ho found t 
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68 KIRST aOVSB IN CONNECTICUT, 

CHAPTER Vn. 

Connecticut and iti Founden. 

p'T. 1 1; The Dutch and English both claimed to be the 
p,D jii original discoverers of Connecticut river; but the formei 
cH.*rji.' had probably the juster claim. The natives along its 
The valley were kept in fear by the more warlike Pequods 
^^1^^ on the east, and the terrible Mohawks in the west; and 
eoverers hence they desired the presence of the English, as 
"tuwr* defenders. 

2. As early as 1631, Wahquimacut, one of their 
sachems, being pressed by the Pequods, went to Bos- 

An ittTi- ton, and afterwards to Plymouth, earnestly requesting 

ifilSl ^^^* ^" English colony might be sent to his pleasant 

* country. Governor Winthrop declined his proposal; 

but Edward Winslow, then governor of Plymouth, 

favored the project, and visited, and examined the valley. 

3. The Plymouth people had been, some time pre- 
vious, advised by the Dutch to settle on Connecticut 
river; and they now determined to pursue the enter- 
prise. They fixed on the site of Windsor, as the place 

Dutch fix to erect a trading-house. But the Dutch changed their 
•*^rt. minds, and were now determined to take the country 
themselves. They, therefore, erected a small trading 
fort, called the house of Good Hope, on a point of land 
in Sukeag, since Hartford, at the junction of the Little 
river with the Connecticut. 

4. The materials for the Plymouth trading-house 
October, being put on board a vessel. Captain Holmes, who 
* fP?* commanded, soon appeared, sailing up the river. When 

mouth opposite to the Dutch fort he was commanded to stop, 
^^^* or he would be fired upon; but he resolutely kept his 
•or. course; and the Windsor house, the first in Connecti* 
cut, was erected and fortified before winter. 

Chapter VII. — 1. What can you say of the discovery o! 
Connecticut River ? What of the natives of its valley ? — fl. 
What request was made by one of the sachems f How was it 
received? — 3. What did the Dutch advise, and what dot 
Where did the Pljrmouth people locate ? — 4. How proceed io 
roepecx to buildiigf t What oaii bo said of the Uou»o tiiey Uuilt I 
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5. The Grand Council first patented Connecticut to P^r. i. 
the earl of Warwick. That nobleman transferred hitf FoTin 
patent to Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brooke, with «■• ▼««• 
others. John Winthrop, son of the worthy gover- Patent o. 
nor of Massachusetts, having been sent to England on ^^**" 
business for that colony, took an agency for the two Th« 
Lords patentees, and was directed by them to build a y»j»f^ 
fort at the mou^ of the Connecticut river. thr!^ 

6. The patent granted all that part of New England 
which extends "from Narragansett river one hundred 

and twenty miles on a straight line, near the shore, to- xq^j^, 
wards the south-west, as the coast lies toward Virginia, Extent oi 
and within that breadth, from the Atlantic ocean to the ^^ 
South Sea." These bounds show how little was kno\vn 
by the Grand Council of the geography of the country. 

7. Before Mr. Winthrop's commission was known, *^^^ 
Thomas Hooker and his church had determined to 1635. 
leave Newtown, since called Cambridge, and plant 
themselves upon Connecticut river, in accordance with J^*jJ^^, 
the invitation given by the sachem. They obtained town ' 
for that object, a reluctant permission from the general 
court of Massachusetts. 

8. Other parties around the Bay were also in mo- 
tion. In August, a few pioneers, from Dorchester 1 

lected a place at Windsor, near the Plymouth trading- ^Jjj|^ 
house; and others, from Watertown, fixed on Pyquag, * 
now Wethersfield. 

9. Having made such preparations as they were able, 

a party, ii||ending to be in advance of Hooker, set out flard- 
in October, with their families, amounting in all to ^^^ 
sixty persons, men, women, and children. To pro- 
ceed rapidly across a trackless wilderness, through 
swamps and over mountains, was impossible; and when 
the tedious journey was accomplished, winter was at 
hand ; and it set in earlier than usual, and was uncom- 
monly severe. 

5 Who cave the patent of Connecticut ? Who was the first 
patentee ? To whom did he transfer ? What agent did they ap- 
pomt? What directions give? — 6. What territory did the 
patent include? — T. Where were Thomas Hooker and hi& 
church first settled ? Where did they determme to go ? What 
right had they to go there ? — 8. What other parties had similar 
designs ? — 9. Give an account of the party who wc:it in atl* 
vanco of UoT'* ^t f 
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10 NOBILITV OF SOUL. 

p'T. I. 10. After endirring such hardships as human nature 
p,D iji shudders to contemplate, most of the party, to save 
cH. VII. life, got on board a vessel, and at length reached Mas- 
Return sachusetts. A few remained, who lived on malt and 
^^^ acorns. These resolute puritans were not, however, 
discouraged, but most of those, who left the settlement 
in the winter, returned in the spring with Hookc and 
his company. 

11. Winthrop, in the meantime, commenced building 
Fort at the projected fort. A few days afterwards, a Dutch 
brook, vessel, which was sent from New Netherlands, ap- 

l^eared off the harbor to take possession of its en- 
^l^^ trance. The English having by this time mounted two 
rtpube. pieces of cannon, prevented their landing. They pro- 
ceeded to complete the fort, which was named after 
the two Lords patentees, Say-Brook. 

12. The Pilgrims, in the exercise of their wonted 
virtues, now sold their claim to lands in Windsor, to 
the people of Dorchester; and the patentees were con- 
tent, that the Massachusetts settlement should proceed. 

\ 13. Thomas Hooker is regarded as the principal 

founder of Connecticut. In him a natural "grandeur 
\ of mind" was cultivated by education, and chastened 

by religion and adversity. He was commanding and 
dignified in his ministerial office; yet, in private life he 
^ was generous, compassionate, and tender. So attract- 
in Eng. ive was his pulpit eloquence, that in England he drew 
^'*- crowds, often from great distances, of aoble, as well 
as plebeian hearers. 

14. His congregation in England esteemed his min- 
istry as so great a blessing, that, when persecution 
1633. drove him from his native land, they desired still to be 
Shu^i'I'i' with him, although in these "ends of the earth." A 
*«*»*. portion of his people had preceded him, and were al- 
ready settled at Newtown, since Cambridge. As he 
landed, they met him on tlie shore. With tears of 
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lO. Were they discouraged T — 11.. What happened at the 
mouth of Connecticut river ? — 12. What peaceable compromise 
was made among the various settlers ? — 13. Describe trie prin- 
cipal founder of Connecticut. --•14. What showed the afTectioi* 
ol his people iii Eiiglsoid 7 Did the church come to America 
together f 
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auction he exclaimed, ^ Now I live ! if ye ftand pt. l 
&st in the Lord !" FDjiE 

15. Associated with Uooker, both in council and oh. m. 
action, was John Hatnes, a gentleman of excellent 
endowments, of unaffected meekness, and possessed ^^ 
of a very considerable estate. So desirous were the mum 
people of Massachusetts to detain him, that they made 
him th'^ir governor ; but he would not separate himself 
from his friend and pastor. 

16. Warned by the calamities of the preceding au- 
tmnn, Hooker would not delay, although his wife was 
so ill, as to be carried on a litter. The company de- June, 
parted from Newtown early in June, driving their *^^ 
flocks and herds. Many of them were accustomed to jounTey 
affluenre ; but now, they all, — men, women and little ^jJ^JJJ. 
children, — travelled on foot, through thickets, across deroM 
streams and over mountains, — lodging at night upon the 
unsheltered ground. But they put their cheerful trust . • 
in God; and we doubt not the ancient forest was, night I ' 
and morning, made vocal with His praise. 

17. At length they reached their destined location, 
which they named Hartford. The excellent Haynes 
was chosen chief magistrate ; and the soil was pur- ^^^^ 
chased of the natives. The succeeding summer was «»*»»•• 
one of the utmost exertion. Houses were to be built, "^ 
lands cleared, food provided for the coming winter, 
roads made, the cunning and terrible savage to be 
guarded against, and, chiefly, a church and state to be 
organized. All was to be done, — and all was accom- 
plished, by wisdom, union, and labor. } 

15. Give an account of John Haynes. — 16. Describe the 
Journey of Hooker and liis people? — IT. Where was their 
location? Who was made governor ? How did they get the right 
of soil ? ^ What had they to do ? By wh&t means (ud they to 
Goioplish their undertakogs ? 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

The Pequod War. 

p»T. 1. 1. The Pequods were endeavoring to unite the In- 
y,p „; dian tribes in a plot to exterminate the English, espc- 
ch-'tiii.* cially those of the colony, named from its river, Con- 
necticut. They had sought, as we have seen, the 
alliance of then- former enemies, the Narragansetts, 
but through the influence of Roger Williams, Mian* 
tonomoh, the war-chief of that nation, remained true to 
*T^* the whites. Uncas, the Mohegan sagamore, formerly 
Fequ^t a vassal, and of the same family with Sassacus, was 
hiMtiie. jjQ^ j^jg inveterate foe. 

■2^ 2. The Pequods murdered Captain John Oldham, 

— j . near Block Island. They made other attacks, anddar- 

I ried away some prisoners. They cut off stragglers 

i from Saybrook, and had become so bold as to assault 

* j the fort, and use impudent and threatening language. 

Every where they were, or seemed to be, lurking, with 

Jni>, purposes of murder. The whole settlement, thus con- 

'o? uJJ* stantly excited, was in the feverish condition of intense 

■etuew. and continual fear. The people neither ate, slept, or 

labored,— or even worshipped God in the sanctuary, 

without arms and ammunition at hand. 

3. A general court was called on the last of May, 
at Hartford. Thirty persons had already been killed, 
and the evidence was conclusive that the savages de- 
Say ' ^^^^ * general massacre. The court, therefore, 
The' righteously declared war. 

dMh!n ^- '^^^ quota of troops from the three towns now 
wiir. settled, shows the rapid progress of the settlement 
Hartford was to furnish ninety men, Windsor forty- 
two, and Wethersfield eighteen^ making one hundred 
and fifty, t John Mason was thosen captain. The 

Ch AFTER Vin. — 1 & 3. Whatxauses had the Pejiuod Indi- 
ans given to the Connecticut people, to declare'ti^ur against tjjttfi \ 
WhSt was the condition of the people ? — 3. When and Mire 
did the general court meet t Wluit did they do I — \, H^hai 
troops were to be raised, and how aiH[>ortionedt 
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troops embarked at Hartford; sailed down the riyer and ft. i 
along the coast to Narrangansett Bay. Miantonomoh fS^ 
furnished them two hundred warriors, Uncas sixty. oh.Vtii. 
There were actually embodied of the English, only fumf h 
seventy-seyen, of whom twenty, commanded by Cap- ^JJJ 
tain Underbill, were from Massachusetts. Guided by uJ^ 
a'Pequod deserter, they reached Mystic, one of the 
two forts of Sassacus, at dawn of day. 

5. Their Indian allies showed signs of fear, and 
Mason arranging them at a distance around the fort, 
adyanced with his own little army. If they fell, there 
was no second force to defend their state, their wives 
and helpless children. As they approach, a dog barks, 

and an Indian sentinel cries out, "Owannox, Owan- M,y9e, 
nox!" the English, the English! They leap within fj'***' 
the fort The Indians fight desperately, and victory ^JS^ 
is doubtful. Mason then seizes and throws a flaming ' *^ 
brand, shouting, ^' we must bum them." The light 
materials of their wigwams were instantly in a blaze. 
Hemmed in as the Indians now were, escape was im- 
possible ; and six hundred, — all who were within the 
fort, of every sex and age, in one hour perished. 

6. The subjects of Sassacus now reproached him 
as the author of their misfortunes, and to escape de- 
struction, he, with his chief captains fled to the Mo- 
hawks ; but he was afterwards slain by a revengeful 163T 
subject Three hundred of his warriors, having bum- jeSui* 
ed his remaining fort, fled along the sea-coast Ma- FAiriieid. 
son, aided by fresh troops from Massachusetts, pursued 

the fugitive savages; traced them to a swamp in Fair- 
field, and there fought and defeated them. 

7. Nearly one thousand of the Pequods were^ de- 
stroyed ; many fled, and two hundred, beside women 

^d children, remained as captives. Of these, some, Fequodi 
we are grieved to relate, were sent to the West Indies «^«»«*- 
and sold into slavery. The remainder were divided be- 
tween the Narragansetts and the Mohegans. The two 

4. Give a particular account of the armament— their number, 
•^commander, and route. What assistance was received ? 5. 
Describe Mason's arrangements— his approach— and the fate 
of the Pequods within the fort?— 6. Ot those remaining ?^ — 
T . How man/ were destroyed? What was done with the resuiuef 

4.* 
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PT.i. Sachems, Uncas and Miantonomoh, between whom 
P'dTiT ^^^ mutual hatred, now engaged to live in peace. 
cH.Viii.* The lands of the Pequods were regarded as conquered 
territory, and the name of the tribe was declared ex- 
tinct. 

8. The prowess of the English had thus put the 
First natives in fear, and a long peace ensued. AH the 

3 thj^ churches in New England commemorated this deliver- 
I ; p^ing i^^ce, by keeping a day of common and devout thanks- 

giving. 

9. The war had fallen heavily upon the colony. 
Their farming and their finances were deranged; but 
order and industry restored them. In 1639, they for^ 

1639. mally conjoined themselves, to be one state or com- 
^i;^. monwealth, and adopted a constitution. This ordain- 
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ed two annual general courts, at one of which, to be 
held in May, the whole body of freemen should choose 

Its nr- ^ governor, deputy-governor, six magistrates, and other 

menu, ncccssary officers. 

10. Theophilus Eaton and John Davenport, 
163*7. puritans of much distinction in England, were regard- 
mof N ®^ ^s ^^ founders of the colony of New Haven. 
*Saveii.* These two friends collected their associates, and ar- 
rived at Boston, July 26th, 1637. Massachusetts was 
desirous of securing such settlers, but they preferred 
a separate establishment; and seeking a commercial 

AnMTd station, they explored the coast, fixed on Quinnipiac, 
'*"'^ and in 1638, they moored their vessels in its harbor. 

11. The company had made some little preparation 
for the settlement the preceding summer, yet many 
sufferings were to be endured. The spring was un- 
commonly backward , their planted com perished re- 
peatedly in the ground, and they dreaded the utter 
failure of the crop; but at length they were cheered 
by warm weather, and surprised by the rapid progress 
of vegetation. 

12. The first Sunday after they arrived, they met 

T. With their lands ? What two sachems elign^ed to live in 
peace?— 8. On what occasion was ikh first r«lew England 
thankstnving ? — ®- When did they adopt a constitution ? What 
can you say of the court held in May ? — lO. Who were the 
founders ot New Haven ? Descnbe their first operations ? — 1 1. 
What was the weather, and their proapccta for a crop t 
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and worshipped under a large tree, when Mr. Daven- rr.i. ' 
port preached to them concemmg the temptationf of pj^u/ 
the wilderness. Not long after, the free planters sub- <>■* u 
scribed, what, in distinction from a church union, they ^^, ,. 
termed a plantaHoit'COvenani, 1088. 

' 13. Under this covenant they continued until the 
next year, when they assembled in a large bam be- "2 

longing to Mr. Newman, formed themselves into a body l^HSkt ) 
politic, and established a form of government. The ^JJSJ ' 
governor and magistrates were to hold annually a 
general cour^ to regulate the affairs of the colony. 
Eaton was chosen governor. They purchased their ^JJl 
lands from the natives, and gave to the place the name |oi 
c^ New Haven. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Intolerance of the tiinee— R. Isliind— N. Hampehire— DeUwue. 

^^^i^l^^M^ AlWlt Hutchinson, a resident of Boston, at this 
tiwe advanced religious opinions, so entirely at vari- 
ance with those of the Puritan settlers, that a '^ great 
disturbance" arose in the Bay colony. Gov. Vane con- 
sidered that whether her opinions were true or false, i^^, ^^ 
she had a right to enjoy them herself, and explain jj^^ 
them to others. Mr. Cotton, the minister of Boston, sm*. 
and the most celebrated of all the clergy of Massa- 
chusetts, was also, at first, inclined to defend Mrs. 
Hutchinson : but the ministers, generally, regarded her 
doctrines, not only as false, but, as dangerous to such 
a degree, that, if let alone, they would overthrow " ' 
both church and state. 

2 In this extremity, a synod of ministers was as- 
sembled at Boston. Mr. Davenport had opportunely 

12. Where did they worship on the first Sunday ? Where enter 
into the plantation-covenant ? — 13. What poUtical arrangemente 
did they make the next year t 

CnAFTBR IX. — 1. What caused a disturbance in the colony f 
What was Gov. Vane's view of the case ? What that of the 
clergy generally f — 2. What asMjmblagG was held at Boston f 
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PT. I. arrived from London, and Mr. Hooker, desirous to pre- 
pip.^ pare minds for political as well as religious union, re* 
CH. W crossed the wilderness from Hartford. Mrs. Hutchin- 
Mrs. H. son's opinions were unanimously condenmed by the 
**"*^»**^ synod; and herself, and the most determined of her 
2 adherents were banished. 

/l. - 3. The unfortunate woman, excommunicated from 

^ the church, became an outcast from a society, which 

1638, had but now followed and flattered her. She went 
JJ^ first to Rhode Island, to join the settlement, which her 
followers had there made. From thence, she removed 
Mw. H. with her family to the state of New York, where she 
^^~ met death in its most appalling form; that of an In- 
dian midnight massacre. 
-2, . 4. One of the earliest cares of the Puritan fathers, 

"^ ' was to provide the means of instruction for their chil- 
dren. At the general court in September, 1630, the 
1630. smn of four hundred pounds was voted to commence 
^^%t * college building, at Newtown, now called Cam- 
cou«ge. bridge. In 1638, Mr. John Harvard, a pious divine 
163$. ^'"^'^ England, dying at Charlestown, left to the college 
Mr. Hap. a bequcst of nearly eight hundred pounds; and grati- 
i,^J^*. tude perpetuated his name in that of the institution. 
i All the several colonies cherished the infant seminary, 

by contributions ; regarding it as a nursery, from which 

* the church and state, were to be replenished with quali- 
fied .leaders. 

* * 5. Rhode Island. The most respectable of the 

banished followers of Mrs. Hutchinson went south, 

fSi^' headed by William Coddington and John Clarke 

, ::j. eVJf' The latter had been persecuted as a baptist. By the 

tl "JJS^^- influence of Roger Williams, they obtamed from Mi 

R. I. antonomoh the noble gift of the island of Aquetnec k, 

called Rhode Island, on account of its beauty and 

^ fertility. Here they established a government, on the 

principles of political equality and religious to?eratioa 

Coddington was made chief magistrate. 

2. What was done in regard to Mrs. Hutchinson \ — 3. Wh& 
became of her t — 4. What was done in regard to the education 
of the young t Who was John Harvard ? For what is he re- 
membered t — 5. Who gave away the island of Aquetneckf 
To whom % What name was given to it f On what priuciplei 
was gOvemmem established X 
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6. Nkw Hamfshirb. Another portion of the dis^ pir. l 
eiples of Mrs. Hutchinson, headed by her brother-in- j^p ^ 
law, Mr. Wheelright, went north; and, in the valley caiiz. 
of the Piscataqua, founded Exeter. It was within a ^i^a 
tract of country lying between that river and the Mer- Mr. 
rimac, which Wheelright claimed by virtue of a pur- ^"jf 
chase made of the Indmns. This claim interfered with uSam 
Ifaat conveyed by patent to Mason and Gorges, and ''^^^ 
was accordingly disputed. 

7. In the meantime, small, independent settlements, 1} 
were made along the water courses, by emigrants from 
Massachusetts and the other colonies ; but they did not 
flourish, for they imprudently neglected the culture of *J^^ 
their lands,— present necessities being scantily supplied HBmp- 
by fish and game. In 1641, these settlements, induced f***" "^ 
by a sense of their weakness, petitioned Massachusetts 
to receive them under its jurisdiction. The general 
court granted iheir request, and they were incorporated 
with &at colony. 

8. Delaware. Gustavus Adolphus, the hero of 
his age, projected, in 1627, a colony of his subjects ^^^^ 
from Sweden and Finland. About ten years after- ^ ria». 
wards they came over headed by Peter Minuets, andtuSI tiw 
settled at Christina Creek, on the west side of the^^ars! 
Delaware, calling that river Swedeland-stream, and 

the country. New Sweden. 

9. Though this was the first effectual settlement, 
yet the Dutch had, in 1629, purchased of the natives 
a tract of land extending from Cape Henlopen to the 
mouth of the Delaware river. A small colony con- 1699* 
ducted by De Yries, came from Holland, and settled DutSi 
near Lewistown. They perished by the savages ; o.^t« 
but the Dutch continuing to claim the country, dis- 
sensions arose between them and the Swedish emi* 
grants. 

6. Who founded Exeter ? Where is it ? What claim had 
Mr. Wheelwright to the land ? Who disputed his claim 7—- 
T. What further may be said of New Hampshire at this 
early day ? — 8. What eminent person projected a colony to 
America ? Where did the Swedes and Fins settle ? — 0. Had 
there been a settlement of the Dutch near ? What became 
of the Dutch colony ? 
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CHAPTER X, 

Maryland — Virginia. 

'^ prr.i. 1. Maryland, In 1631, William Clayborae ob- 

p,u ml tained from Charles I. a license to traffic, in those parts 

3 crf.x.* of America, for which there was not already a patent 

H 1631. &ra^*6d. Claybome planted a small colony, on Kent 

* island, in Chesapeake bay. 

^ 2. George Calvert, afterwards Lord Baltimorb, 

\ \ ^o^e»?' was of the Roman Catholic faith. To enjoy his religion 

* patent unmolested, he wished to emigrate to some vacant 

(•Maine tract in America. He explored the country, and then 

^aUed* returned to England. The Queen, Henrietta Maria? 

^'e^iLte ^^^S^^^ t<^ Henry IV. of France, gave to the territory 

of thw which he had selected, the name of Maryland, and 

su"u?ted ^OT^^ Baltimore obtained it by a royal patent. 

in 3. He died at London in 1632, before his patent 

France!) passed to a legal form ; but his son, Cecil Calvert, the 
second Lord Baltimore, by the influence of Sir Robert 
■Sr4a' ^®^^' obtained the grant intended for his father. By 
1«S^. ^i^jg patent he held the country from the Potomac to 
the 40tli degree of north latitude ; and thus, by a 
mere act of the crown, what had long before been 
granted to Virginia, was now taken away ; as what 
was now granted was subsequently given to Penn, to 
• the extent of a degree. Hence very troublesome dis- 
putes arose. 

4. Lord Baltimore appointed as governor his brother, 

Cakert Leonard Calvert, who, with two hundred emigrants, 

»ij^» sailed near the close of 1633, and arrived at the Poto- 

1633. ^^^ early in 1634. Here they purchased of the na- 

Arrivei tives, Yamaco, one of their settlements, to which was 

Ijg^^ given the name of St. Mary. Calvert secured by this 

pacific course, comfortable habitations, some improved 

lands, and the friendship of the natives. 

1. What was done by William Claybome? — 2. Why did 
Lord Baltimore wish to leave England ? Who named his terri- 
tory after herself? — 3. Did the first Lord Baltimore receive the 
patem? What did his son obtain? What country did thii 
patent include ? — 4. Who conducted the- first" colony to Mary 
tend ? What judicioui course did he pursue ? 
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5. The country was pleasant, great reUgious free- p»t. i. 
dom existed, and a liberal charter had been granted, f^^l 
This allowed the proprietor, aided by the freemen, to calt. ^ 
pass laws, without reserving to the crown the right of c / 
rejecting them. Emigrants accordingly soon flocked 
to the province, from the other colonies, and from 
England. 

6. Thus had the earliest settlers of this beautiful 
portion of our country established themselves, without 

i r * the sufferings endured by the pioneers of former set- 

i tlements. The proprietary government, generally so 

1 1 detrmiental, proved here a nursing mother. Lord Bal- *i5^_ 

timore expended for the colonists, within a few years, r^ 
forty thousand pounds; and they, "out of desire to 
return some testimony of gratitude,'' voted in their 
assembly, " such a subsidy, as the low and poor estate 
of the colony 6o\ild bear." 

7. Lord Baltimore invited the puritans of Massa- 
chusetts to emigrate to Maryland, oaring them " fi^e I64!t , 
liberty of religion.*' They rejected this, as they did V^jfJJ- *- / 
a similar proposition from Cromwell, to remove to the theV*n- 
West Indies. *^- 

8. The restless, intriguing Claybome, called the 
evil genius of Maryland, had been constantly on thev m 
alert to establish, by agents in England, a claim to thJj^ -^^W^ 
country, and thus to subvert the government of' ^^StdSi^^ 
good proprietary. In his traffic with the natives, he *« ^ 
had learned their dispositions, and wrought themjo *®^* * 
jealousy. In England, the authority of the^n§ Kr- 
liament now superseded that of the kinffji Of this, 
Claybome, and other disordCTjy subjects offLord Bal- 
timore, took advantage. Thus ^e fair do^ of this 
rising settlement was early overcast \ 

9. Virginia. In 1621, Sir Francilk Vyatt arrived 16511. 
as governor, bringing from theqompany 4n England a p^'^u 
more perfect constitution for theWpny. It contained Wyatt 
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5. What mviting circumstancea drew en^igrants ? — 6. What may 
be said of the proprietary ffovemment f How much did Lord 
Baltimore expend for the colony ? Did they testify any gratitude ? 
T. Whot did Lord Baltimore offer the Puntans ? — 8. What was 
Claybome called ? What were some of his plans to injure the 
proprietor f — O. Who arrived in Virginia? What did he bring f 
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^ rT. I. flome foeining concessions to the people, which not 
* ?*D m. ^^y ^^^d ^^^ settlers, but encouraged emigrants ; 
OB. X. and a large number accordingly accompanied Governor 
Wyatt to tlie province, 

10. This year, cotton was first planted in Virginia, 
Cotton and ^^ the plentiful coming up of Uie seeds,", was re- 
^1a garded by the planters wi3i curiosity and interest. 

11. Opechancanough, the brother and successor of 
Powhatan, had determined to extirpate the whites, and 

A con- regain the country. For this purpose he formed a 
•p>nry. eonspiracy to massacre all the English ; and during 
four years, he was, secretly, concerting his plan. To 
each tribe its station was allotted, and the part it was 
to act prescribed. 
-i^ 12. On the 22d of March, 1622, at mid-day, they 
_ ^ rushed upon the English, in all their settlements, and 

^ butchered men, women,. and childreit^^thout pity or 

remorse. In one hour, nearly a fourth part of the 
16^3. whole colony was cut off The slaughter would have 
^j^^ been universal, if compassion, or a sense of duty, had 
300. not moved a converted Indian, to whom the secret 
was communicated, to reveal it to his master, on the 
night before the massacre. This was done in time to 
. save Jamestown and the adjacent settlements. 

Z ^ 13. A bloody war ensued. The English, by their 
• '^ Arms and discipline, were more than a match for the 

Indians ; and they retaliated in such a manner as left 
JJJj^ the colonies for a long time free from savage molesta-* 
retaliate, tion. They also received a considerable accession of 
territory, by appropriatmg those of the conquered na- 
tives. 

14. In 1624 the London company, which had set- 
i624.tled Virginia, was dissolved by King James, and its 
iJ^Td ^S^^^ ^^ privUeges returned to the crown. Gover- 
and va. nors wcrc sent over by Charles I. the successor of 
pjj;^ James, who were oppressive ; and the Virginians re- 
> sisted their authori^. Sir William Berkeley was sent 
^ -^ over in 1641. -^The colonists were, under him, con- 

0. What effect had these conceasions t — lO. When was cot- 
ton first planted m V^ginia t -— 1 1 & 12. Give an account of 
the Indian massacre ? — 13. What was done in retaliation f - 
14. What became of the London company ? Under whom w 
Virfjinia then f What can you say of the royal goveruoro t 
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finned in their enjoyment of the elective franchise. p*t.l 
Great harmony prevailed, notwithstanding the assera- p,p ^^ 
My took a high tone in respect to their political rights ; c& u.' 
boldly declaring ^^ that they expected no taxes or im- 
positions, except such as shonld be freely voted for 
>2ieir own wants." 



CHAPTER XL 

Maaeachmetti threatened.— 'The Paritani m England-^Vane. 
Unioh. 

1. The English court began to be jealous, that 
their colonies, especially that of the Bay, did not in- 
tend to be governed by the parent country. They ^^ 
were truly infotmed by some, who returned dissatis- court dk- 
fied from Massachusetts, that not only was their own p'^** 
religion established by law, but the use of the Eng- Mms. 
lish liturgy was prohibited. Various other charges 
were made against the province,— showing that it was 
casting off dependence upon the English crown, and 
assuming sovereign powers to itself. 

2. Much displeased, the king determined that the 
colonies should be brought to submission, both in 1684 
church and state; and he made archbishop Laud, famed ^^^ 
for his persecuting spirit, chief of a council, which was 
appointed, with full powers to govern the colony in all 
cases whatever. 

3. The Grand Council of Plymouth, as it had its 
beginning and course, so also it had its end in litde 
better than knavery. We have seen that its own mem- 
bers. Gorges and Mason, and others, had been 
its patentees. These persons now wishing to make 

14. Under what ^ovamor did harmony prevail? What did 
the assembly declare 7 

Chapter XI. — 1. Of what were the British government jea- 
lous ? What reports concerning Massachusetts were true f — 18. 
What did the kmg determine 7 Who was made chief of a coun- 
cil ? With what powers 7 — 3. On what occasion was the Grand 
CouuoU of Plymou^ dissolved t 

6 
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Pi\ 1. good certain claims to territory in Massachusetts, gave 
p^DTiiT "P ^^^^^ patent to the' crown ; petitioning for redress 

cH.xi. against that colony, which they asserted had forfeited 
ifau.ar-. i^ charter, by exceeding its powers and territorial 

raigned. limits. 

4. Willing to humble their ^ unbridled spirits,'' the 
court of king's bench, issued a writ against the indi- 
viduals of the corporation of Massachusetts Bay, ao- 
Dec. casing them with certain acts, by which they had for- 
1634. feited their charter, and requiring them to show war- 
ch^'r rant for their proceedings. At a subsequent term, the 
■imuUed. court pronouuccd sentence against them, and declared 
that their charter was forfeited. 

5 The rapid emigration to the colonies had attract- 
ed the attention of the council, and they had passed 
3000 laws, prohibiting any person above the rank of a ser- 
N°EiS- ^^^^ ^^^^ leaving the kingdom without express per- 
kndm' missiou ; and vessels already freighted with emigrants 
1638. had been detained. But these prohibitions were in 
^-j P vain; for persecution, conducted by the merciless 
'^ Laud, grew more and more cruel ; and in one year, 

three thousand persons left England for America. 

6. Oppression, and perhaps the successful escape 
and resistance of their brethren in America, had so 
wrought upon the public mind in England, that matters 
had now come to open opposition to the government. 
In Scotland, Charles had attempted to enforce the use 

1640. ^^ ^^® English liturgy. Riots had followed, and the 

Charles Solemn League and Covenant been made, by which 

!?cmi ^^6 Scottish people bound themselves to oppose all 

'w. similar attempts. Popular opinion became resistless. 

Laud's party was ruined, and himself imprisoned; 

while the king was engaged in a bloody civil war with 

his revolted subjects. 

7. Puritanism now reigned in England, and its dm^ 
ciples had no inducement to emigrate. Nay, somt 

3. What evil did some of their nuitber do to Massachusetts f 
4-. What was done in the king's court r5fepecting the c^iarter of 
Massachusetts ? — 5. What laws were made respecting emigra- 
tion I What effect had they ? — 6. What was now the state of 
diings in Great Britain f — T. How did the rule of Puritaniam 
ui E!ngland affect emigration to America ? 
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returned, among whom was Governor Vane. The ft. i. 
Long Parliament had begun to rule; and its leaders p,j) m^ 
were desirous to honor, rather than humble New Eng- ch. u. 
land. Cotton, Hooker, and Davenport, were invit^ 
to go to London to attend the celebrated assembly of 1.,^,,^,,^ 
divines at Westminster. They, however, saw no suf- PariS? 
ficient cause to leave their flocks in the wilderness. ***"^ 
England was no longer their country; but that for 
which they had suflered, though recent, was already *®'*^ 
as dear to these noble patriots, as the infant to the | 

mother. ' 

8. A Union was now meditated. Both internal 
peace, and external safety were to be secured. An stfrty 
essential part of the compact made, was the solemn JjJ^^ 
promise of the framers to yield obedience to the pow- 
ers thus created. 

9. Two commissioners having been appointed by --*^5» 
eacli of the four colonies, Plymouth, Massachusetts, ***!** 
Connecticut and New Haven, they met at Boston, tuo^ 
May, 1643, where they drew up and signed tlie ^rli- fcd«rw:} 
cles of Confederation. Rhode Island was not per- *'£S-fi 
mitted to be a member of the confederacy, unless it 
became an appendage to Pl)anouth. This, that colony I 
very properly refused. 

10. The style adopted was that of the " United Colo- 
nies of New England." Their little congress, the first 

of the New World, was to be composed of eight ^^^ 
members, two from eacli colony. They were to as- to meet 
serable yearly in the different colonies by rotation,"***"^ 
Massachusetts having, in this respect a double privi- 
lege. 

11. Although this confederacy was nominally dis- 
continued after about forty years, yet its spirit remained. • -* 
The colonies had learned to act together, and when 

' common injuries and common dangers again required 

T. What honor was paid to three of the New England clergy? 
f*. What objects were to be secared by Union ? — 9. What four 
colonies sent commissioners to Boston ? What important work 
did they perform ? What hard condition was exacted of Rhode 
Island ? — lO. What was the style adopted f Where was the 
little Congress of Commissioners to meet? — 11. How long did 
this confederacy last f 
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PT.L united action, modes and precedents were at hand 
Hence we regard the Confederacy of the four New 
England provinces, as the germ of the Federal Union. 

11. Why is it regarded as the germ of the Federal Union t 
Compare the third Map with the second, and tell the principal 
changes which have taken place in the geography in the course 
of the third period of the First Part of the nistory t What are 
the pnncipal patents which have been given 7 Compare the dif- 
ferent maps with the history, and tell when the name of Virginia 
was first given, and to what extent of country it has, at different 
times been applied? 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONGGRAPHER. 

What is the event which marks the beginning of this 
period ? What is its date ? Point it out on the chronogra- 
pher. 

Massasoit visits the pilgrims in 1621, and enters into an 
alliance with them. Point out this date on the chronogra- 
pher. James I. issued a charter to a company styled the 
« Grand Council of Plymouth/^ in 1620. Point out the 
place of this date. John Endicot began the settlement of 
Salem in 1628. He was appointed Governor of Massachu 
setts Bay in 1629. Point out the places of these dates. 
Three thousand persons emigrated to New England in 1635. 
Point to the place of this date. 

Roger Williams founded Providence in 1636. Point out 
the place of this date. The Pequods were defeated and 
destroyed in 1637. New Haven was founded the same 
year. Show its place on the chronographer. The college 
at Cambridge was founded in 1630. It took the name of 
Harvard in 1638. Point to the place of these two dates. 
Lord Baltimore obtained a patent of Maryland in 1631 
Point out the place of this year. What event marks the 
termination of this period ? What is its date ? Point to its 
place on the chronographer. 

Let the teacher often repeat general questions, such as— 
What is the subject of this part ? Into how many periods 
is it divided ? What is the first and last date of your lesson 
lo-day 7 In what century is it ? How ma^^h time occun 
betw sen the first and last date ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

Virginia- -Second Indian Massacre — ^Bacon's Rebellion. 

1. In 1644, the aged Opechancanough once more p^i n 
attempted to cut off the scattered white population. — - 
As soon as resistance was made, the Indians were ch. k 
struck with panic, and fled. The Virginians pursued ^qmm 
them vigorously, and killed three hundred. The chief second 
was taken prisoner. He was then inhumanly wound- ^»^^*» 
ed, and kept as a public spectacle, untQ he was re- "** 
lieved by death. - - 

Chapter I. — 1. What attempt was made by an Indian chief? 
Which, in this case, suffered most, the Indians, or the Virmn- 
ians ? How many Indian* were killed 7 How was the diief 
tiiMUcd f % 
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rr.iL 2. Charles I. was beheaded ; and Cromwell directed 

fdI" *^® affeirs of England. He perfected a system ofop- 

- CB.* u pression, in respect to trade, by the celebrated "N»ri- 

■^ ■ lG4Ai gation Acts," By these, ike colonies were ijot al- 

"" Charles lowcd to find a market for themselves, and sell their 

produce to the highest bidder; but were obliged to 

carry it direct to £e mother country. The &iglish 

,..«- merchants bought it at their own price; and thus 3iey, 

^^ and not the colonist, made the profit on the fruits of 

his industry. 

3. At the same time, these laws prohibited any but 
English vessels, from conve3ring merchandise to the 

I651. colonies; thus compelling them to obtain their sup- 
«2J^ plies of tlie English merchant; of course, at such 
tion ^ prices, as he chose to fix. upon his goods. Even free 
***** traffic among the colonists was prohibited. 

4. Charles 11. was restored to his father's throne in 
1660. Berkeley, af^er various changes, was exer- 
cising, in Virginia, the office of governor. . But pros- 

lAAO. V^^^ 6^®^ ^^^^" Notwithstanding the loyalty of Vir- 

ChwiM ginia? to none of the colonies had the suppression of 

^ me English monarchy wrought more good; and on 

none, did the restoration operate more disastrously. 

>> •S. The Virginians were divided into two classes. 

The first comprised the few persons who were highly 

educated, and possessed of extensive domains. The 

Ariito. second, and more numerous class, was composed of 

"pub^^ servants and laborers ; among whom were some, that 

<■>»• for crimes in England, had been sent to America. A 

blind admiration of English usages, was now shown, 

in the regulations made by Berkeley, and his aristo- 

cratical advisers. 



». In what year was Charles I. beheaded t Who then di- 
rected the alTairs in England 7 By what were the colonies op- 
pressed? What were they not allowed to do 7 What were they 
obliged to do 7 How did English merchants moke the profit on 
the produce of the colonists? — 3. Of whom were the colonists 
ohliged to purchase their supplies f Who would fix the prices 7 
Could the different colonies trade freely with each other ? — 4. 
What happened in 1660? Who was governor of Virginia? 
What were the prospects of Virginia?— 6. Describe the two 
daases into which the Virsinittis were dhrided ? Wbai can you 
Mf of D«rkeleyaudhisadvis6fB? # 
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6. The rights of the people were on all hands re- rr. u. 
stricted. The affeirs of the church were placed in the J.JTJ* 
hands of vestries,— corporations who held, and often oa/i. 
severely used, the right to tax the whole community, ^i^ 

The assembly, composed of aristocrats, made them* p^pi* . • ^ ' 
selves permanent, and their salaries large. The right of'SSr 
of suffrage was unrestrained, but the power of elect- ^^*^ 
ing the burgesses being taken away, the meetings of 
the freemen were of little avail, for their only remain- 
ii^ right, was that of petition. 

7. A shock was now given, by which even the aris- 
tocracy were aroused. Charles, with his wonted pro- 
fligacy, gave away Virginia for the space of thirty-one 0^,^^ 
years. He had, immediately on his accession, granted kitm 
to Sir William Berkeley, Lord Culpepper, and others, v?i!J?S» 
that portion of the colony lying between the Rappa- ^'^i 
bannock andPotcNuac; and now, to the covetous Lord fSvIk 
Culpepper, and to Lord Arlington, another needy &- 
vorite, he gave the whole province. 

8. On the north, the Susquehannah Indians, driven 
by the Senecas, from the head of the Chesapeake, had 
come down, and* having had provocation, were com- *?3^ 
mitting depredations upon the banks of the Potomac. Waak 
John Washington, the great grandfather of the hero of ^'^^^ 
the revolution, with a brother, Lawrence Washington, 

had emigrated from England, and was living in the 
county of Westmoreland. 

9. Six of the Indian chiefs came to John Washing- 
ton, to treat of peace, he being colonel. He wrong- 
fully put them to death. "They came in peace," said 
Berkeley, "and I would have sent them in peace, ^JJJl* 
though they had killed my father and mother." Re- cw«ft. 
vcnge inflamed the minds of the savages, and the mid- .- ^ 
night war-whoop often summoned to speedy deatli the *" 
dofeuseless families of tlie frontier. 



6. How was it with the rights of the people t How in church 
mutters ? How with respect to the assembly t The right of 
Boffrage ? — T. What did King Charles give away T What por- 
A tion had he granted before t To whom ? To whom was the 

whole province now given f — 8. Who was John Washington f 
What Indians were troublesome?'— 9. What provocation liad 
CtJmiol WaMliingtuii j^on tliom f What Mud Uorkolof f 
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p»T.ii. 10. The people desired to organise for self defense, 
p,jj J and in a peremptory manner, demanded for their leader^ 
cH.'i/ Nathaniel Bacon, a popular young lawyer. Beikeley 
t6V6. '^^^s®^- N®^ murders occurred ; Bacon assumed com- 
The mand, and with his followers, departed for the hidian 
PJ^* war. Berkeley declared him and his adherents rebels. 
Bacon 11. Bacon returned successful from his expedition, 
1^^. and was elected a member for Henrico county. Popu- 
lar liberty prevailed, and laws were passed, with wliich 
Popular Berkeley was highly displeased. Bacon, fearing treach- 
j^^jjj ery, withdrew to the country. The people rallied 
' around him, and he returned to Jamestown, at the head 
of five hundred armed men. 

' 12. Berkeley met them, and baring his breast, ex- 
claimed, ^^a fair mark, shoot P' Bacon declared that 
he came only for a commission, their lives being in 
krkeWy danger from the savages. The commission was issued, 
lS^ and Bacon again departed for the Indian warfare. 
Berkeley, in the meantime, withdrew to the sea-shore, 
and there collected numbers of seamen and royalists. 
He came up the river with a fleet, landed his army at 
Jamestown, and again proclaimed Bacon and his purty, 
rebels and traitors. 

13. Bacon having quelled the Indians, only a small 
band of his followers remained in arms. With these 
he hastened to Jamestown, and Berkeley fled at his ap- 
proach. In order that its few dwellings shoul4 no 
more shelter their oppresson^ the inhabitants set them 
/Mj^ on fire. Then leaving that yfendeared and now deso- 
lonlTby lated spot, they pursued tl^ royalists to the Rappa- 
»JJ^'» hannai, where the Vu-ginfens, hitherto of Berkeley's 
^^' party, deserted, and joined Bacon's standard. His 
enemies were at his n^ercy; but his exposure to the 
night air had induced disease, and he died. 
lS«' 14. The party, without a leader, broke into frag- 
**^ ments. As the principal adherents of Bacon, hunted 
and made prisoners, were one by one, brought before 

lO. What leader did the people choose ? Give some account 
of the first steps in the contention between the people's leader 
and the governor t — 1 1 . Proceed with the account ? — 1 «. Con 
tinue the relation t 13. Relate the remaining events, till tht 
time of Bacon's death f — 14. What then ha^iened to his (larty 
and inriucipal fbllowoist 
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Berkeley, he adjudged them, with insulting taunA, to rnr.n. ^j 
instant death. Thus perished twenty of the best citi- p,jj j ' — ^ 
zensof Virginia. "The old fool," said Charles II., cn!i.* 
who sent him orders to desist, " has shed more blood 
T^ than I did, for the murder of my father." 
^^^ 15. " Bacon^s rebellion" was extremely injurious to ISTT 

^^^ the af&irs of the colony in England. . A new charter, Lj)rd 
which was sent over, was not fayorable to the Virgin- jJJI^ 
ians. Lord Culpepper was made governor for life. j '' 

lie cared not what he made the people suffer, provided 1688. "~ ' 
he could gain money for himself. Lord Howard, the j>;^ 
next governor, was of the same stamp. , ► 

16. It was at this period, that the Five Nations be- " ^ 
came very powerful. They had overcome all the sur- 
rounding Indians, and menaced the whites. This pro- 

A duced a grand council at Albany, in which Lord peM« 
O Howard, and Colonel Dongan, the governor of New ^'^^i^ 
^ York, together with delegates from the northern prov- Natkipa. 
' ^ inces, met the sachems of the Five Nations. The 
s^,!^ negociations were friendly ; and, in the figuratiife lan- 
^^S^L. guage of the Indians, "a great tree of peace was 
;^^ planted." / J^ -V T' 

17. Maryland. 'ClayTbofhe, in 1645, returned to -^^-^ 
Maryland, raised an insurrection, and compelled Gov- f^^^ 
ernor Calvert to fly to Virginia for safi^. The rebel- ^n « 

»• lion was, however, quelled. The next year? Calvert i^* 

returned, and quiet was restored! £ j at^ 

18. The reign of Puritanism in'England was disas- 
trous to Maryland. Calvert, the governor appointed 
by the proprietor, was obliged to surrender the govern- 
ment; and the Catholics, after having settled the coun- 165^ 
try, were shamefully persecuted in it, by the English Cathoiia 
authorities. Claybome took advantage of this, and ^^STfiT 
with one Josias Fendall, made a famous " disturbance," ^"^ 
of which little is now known, except that it involved ^^ ^^ 
the province in much expense. 

19. Lord Baltimore was restored to his rights, by 

li*. How did Bacon* 8 rebellion affect the colony in England t 
What governors were sent over ? — 16. What Indians became 
poweriul ? What council was held ? — IT. Who made trouble 
In Maryland ? 18. What did he take advantage of? Who woe 
with him 7 What ia known of " FondalFe diaturbanee f ' 
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PT. u. Charles II., but he died soon after. His son and sue- 

p,j^ J cessor, soon found himself in trouble ; for the English 

CM. II.' would not allow the Catholics of Maryland to enjoy 

lOYd. ^"y political rights. At the same time the people in 

Death *of the province, wished for a greater share in the govem- 

^{^ ment, than the proprietor would grant. 

more. ^0. James II., who succeeded Charles, was a Ca« 

tholic, and he was a tyrant. He declared that there 

should be no charter governments, but that he should 

16S8. ™^^9 according to his own sovereign will. His op- 

wiiiiam pressions were such, that his people in England, and '^ 

Ma^. even his own family, joined against him. They placed 

upon the throne, his daughter Mary, with her husband, ^ 

William, one of the ablest statesmen of Europe ^ J 

JM I 

CHAPTER II. 

N4v York settled by the Dutch— Taken by the Enghsh. 

1. We here, commence with the early colonization 
of a state which ranks first in the Union, in respect to 
wealth and population. In 1614, a company of mer- * 

Siicf * chants in Holland, fitted out a squadron of several f 

emi- ships, and sent them to trade to the country which r 

^d Hudson had discovered. A rude fort was constructed ^ 

N.York, on Manhattan Island. One of the captains, Adrian 
Blok, sailed through the East river, and ascertained 
the position of Long Island. He probably discovered 
Connecticut river. } / / ^1 
--,-- 2. The next year thfe fiveniurers sailed up the Hud- 
Port * son, and on a little island, just below the present po- 
Orange, gitiou of Albany, they built a small fort, naming it Fort 
Albany Orange. Afterwards they changed their location, and 



fixed where Albany now stands. 



19. Who restored Lord Baltimore ? What gave trouble to 
his son? — 20. Who succeeded King Charles the II. ? What 
did he declare f How did the English people bear his tyranny t 

Chapter II. — 1. In what respects is New York the first state 
in the Union 1 Did the Dutch first go there as traders, or as 
■ettlers ? By whom were they sent f What fort did they first 
build f What diseuvorics niake f — 2. What wua their second 
ibrti Ji._^ 
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S. Holland was distressed bj internal troubles ; and tt, il 
fiunilies wishing to settle in the new world, were now p,jj j ' 
Bent over. Cottages clustered around Manhattan fort, ca. u.' 
which was now called New Amsterdam, and the coun* f^^g 
try, New Netherlands. Peter Minuets waa. made itt to 
firot governor. 16511 

In 1627, an envoy was sent from New Netherlands 
to New Plymouth; friendly civilities were inter- Tr««ty 
changed ; and a treaty of peace and commerce was T^ml 
made with the Pilgrims. 

4. A new company was made in Hollands styled ^^ the 
College of Nineteen." They decreed, that, whoever 
should conduct fifty families to New Netherlands, the 
name now given by the Dutch to the whole country cSS?" 
between Cape Cod and Cape May, should become the of Nia«- 
patroon, or lord of the manor ; with absolute property *^*lJf 
m the lands he should colonize, to the extent of eight uutk 
miles on each side of the river on which he should 
settle. 

5. De Vries conducted from Holland, a colony which 
settled Lewistown, near the Delaware ; a small fort f 53^ . 
called Nassau, having been previously erected by the Th« * 

^ ■nnt/.Vi ' -© 1- / / Dutch « 

t .uutcn. th«D«i». 

'-> In consequence of disagreements among the com- wu«. 
\)any in Holland, Peter Minuets returned, having been 

superseded by Walter Van Twiller. Minuets became 

the leader of a colony of Swedes. 

6. Governor Keift, who had succeeded Van Twiller, 
had an inconsiderable quarrel with the Manhattan In- 
dians. Yet, when the Mohawks came down upon 1643. 
them, they collected in groups, and begged him to Kem»i 
shelter and assist them. The barbarous Keift sent his '^^'uli^' 
troops ; and at night murdered them all, men. women, n«t«»^ 
and helpless babes, to the number of a hundred. 

7. Indian vengeance awoke. No English family 
within reach of the Algonquins was safe. The Dutch 

3. Why were families now willing to leave Holland ? Where 
did they settle ? What name give to the fort ? To the country ? 
Who was the first governor ? Whfere did they send an envoy ? 
4. What new company was formed in Holland ? What md 
they decree? — 5. What colony wa^ led by De Tries? What 
i account can you give of Peter Minuets ? Who was the nest 
govenior ? — O. Who the next ? ^ow did he treat the ludkuM t 
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FT. n. villages were in iiames around, and the people fleeing 

p,p J to Holland. In New England, all was jeopardy and 

cH.'ii! alarm. The Dutch troops defended themselves, having 

Ven- pl&<^ed at their head. Captain Underhill, who had heev 

feance of expelled from Massachusetts. At this time, it is sup 

ind^ posed, occurred a bloody battle at Strickland^s plain, 

in Greenwich, Connecticut The Mohawks were 

1645. friendly to the Dutch, and, at length, peace was made 

Peace. \yy their interference. 

8. Keift, execrated by all the colonies, was remand- 
1648* ed to Holland; and, on his return, perished by ship- 
^KeifL^ Wreck on the coast of Wales. Stuyvesant, who suc- 
^^^ ceeded to his office, went to Hartford ; and there entered 
filSyJe^* into negociations, by which the Dutch claims to Con- 
nut, necticut were relinquished. 

9. The Dutch had built Fort Casimir on the site of 
New Castle, in Delaware. The Swedes conceiving 

1664. ^his to be an encroachment on tlieir territory. Rising, 

Swedes their governor, by an unworthy stratagem, made him- 

er^y the Self its uiaster. In 1655, Stuyvesant, acting by orders 

Dutch, received from Holland, embarked at New Amsterdam, 

with six hundred men, and sailing up the Delaware, 

he subjugated the Swedes. New Sweden was heard 

of no more ; but the settlers were secured in their 

rights of private property, and their descendants are 

among the best of our citizens. 

10. Many emigrants now came to New Netherlands, 
from among the oppressed, the discontented, and the 
enterprising of otlier colonies, and of European na- 

The tio"S' At length the inhabitants sought a share of 
people political power. They assembled, and by their dele- 

chu gates, demanded that no laws should be passed, except 
rifhto with the consent of the people. Stuyvesant treated 
< the request rudely, and dissolved the assembly. 

11. But popular liberty, though checked here, pre- 
vailed in the adjoining provinces; and they conse- 

T. What was the consequence of his cruelty 1 What occurred 
in Connecticut t — 8. What happened to Keift t Who was his 
successor ? What did be do f — tl. Give an account of ihc con- 
test between the Swedes and Dutch? — lO. By what persons 
were their numbers in New Netherlands increased ? What did 
the people now seek f . How did the governor treat them ? — 11. 
Which prospered most, the placra where the people'«i rights 
were respeotea, or Uums wnore tacy were not f 
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foently grew more rapidly, and crowded upon the rnr. a 
Dutch. The Indians made war upon some of their p,D ;j7 
villages, especially Esopus, now Kingston ; and New ob. m. 
Netherlands could not obtain aid from Holland. The icw 
States General had given the whole concern into the ^^^ 
hands of ^ the Nineteen," and they refused to make iroobM 
needful advances. 

13. Charles II. had granted to his brother James, 
Uien Duke of York and Albany, the territory from the 
banks of the Connecticut to those of the Delaware. 
Sir Robert Nichols, was dispatched with a fleet to take ^ ^^^ 
possession. He sailed to New Amsterdam, and sud- tterdui 
denly demanded of jlhe astonished StU3nresant, to give 'JJJS^to 
up tlie place. He would have defended his post if he the Eng 
could. But the body of the people, preferred the Eng- s^^X 
lish rule to that of the Dutch ; the privileges o( English- 166^ 
men having been promised them. Nichols, therefore, 
entered, took possession in the name of his master, 
and called the place New York. 

13. A part of the English fleet, under Sir Geoige 
Carteret, sailed up the Hudson to Fort Orange, which 
surrendered and was named Albany. The Dutch fort ^J^ 
on the Delaware was also taken by the English. The fort* tj 
rights of property were respected, and a treaty was ''" 
made with the Five Nations. The whole line of coast, 
Crom Acadia to Florida, was now in possession of the 
Elnglish. 



CHAPTER m. 

Pennsylvania and its Foondor. 

I. William Fenn, the great and good man, to 
whom Pennsylvania owes its origin, was the son of 

II. What troubles were made by the Indians f — 12. What 
territory was granted ? To whom 1 Whom did he send to take 
Uie country ? What were the circumstances of the iurrendor t 
13. What other places were taken by the English t 

CHArrER III.—l. What kind of person was William Pennt 
Of whkUi of the states is he the founder f 
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rr, n. Vice Admiral, Sir William Verm ; and was bom ia 
P>D. I. London, in 1644. To provide a place for his per 
OH.IU. secuted brethren, of the denomination of Friends, 
1644. ^' Quakers, was the leading object'in his mind, when 
William he planned a new emigration to America. 
I^fcc. ^* His father had lef^ claims to the amount of «iz* 
teen thousand pounds against the crown ; and Penn, 
finding that there was a tract yet ungranted, north of 
1681 ^^^^ Baltimore's patent, solicited and obtained of 
March 4, Charlcs II., a charter of the country. It was bounded 
of p^^ east by the Delaware, extending westward through 
cjiraiua. five degrees of longitude, and stretching from twelve 
miles north of New Castle, to the 43d degree of lati- 
tude. It was limited on the south by a circle of twelve 
miles, drawn around New Castle, to the beginning of 
the fortieth degree of north latitude. The king gave 
to the country the name of Pennsylvania. 

3. Soon after the date of this grant, two other con* 
^2S^ veyances were made to Penn, by the Duke of York; 
wart, one of which embraced the present state of Delaware, 

7 and waft called the ** Territories." The other was a 

release from the Duke, of any claims to Pennsylvania. 

4. He prepared a liberal constitution of civil gov- 
Bcpt. 9, emment, for those who should become his colonists. 
16$!l. Having sent out three ships, loaded with emigrantaL 
''^^^and consigned to the care of his nephew. Colonel 
Bngiaiid. Markham, he left Chester on board the Welcome, and 

with one hundred settlers, sailed for his province, his 
benevolent heart full of hope and courage. 

5. He landed a|. New Castle, and was joyfully re* 
j^rntt* ceived by the Swedes and Dutch, now amounting to 
9x New two or three thousand. The next day, at then- court- 
O^SsJt house, he received from the agent of the Duke of 

York, the surrender of the " Territories." He then, 

1. Give an accoant of hb birth and mirentage f What waf 
his motive in planning a new colony f — 2. Of whom did Penn • 
obtain a grant ? What claim had he against the crown t What 
wa» the extent of Penn's first patent t — 3. What other convey- 
ances were made to him ? — 4. How did Perai propose to treat 
his settlers in respect to government ? Whom d& he send frora 
England before he sailed f From what place did he sai' f Ij 
what veasci I With how many f t- 5. What were the cu ni*« ^ 
•tanoea of hie first arrival f -^ 
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with blended digmty and affection, assured the delight- rT.n 
ed throngs, that their rights should be respected, and T^dTT 
Uieir happiness regarded. «■• "«• 

6. In honor of his friend, the Duke, he next visited nums 
New York; but immediately returning, he went to ^^ggJi 
Upland, which he named Chester. Here a part of the 
pioneers, with M9rkham,had begun a settlement; and 
here Penn called th<) first assembly. It consisted of an ThTfln 
equal number from the province and the " Territories.'' ■»«^ 
By its first act, all the inhabitants, of whatever extrac- CbMtM 
tion, were naturalized. 

7. Penn was the first legislator, whose criminal code ^ ; 
admitted the humane principle, that the object of pun- u 
ishment is not merely to prevent crime, but to reform 
the ofiender. Hence, his code seldom punished with rmm 
death. The assembly sat three days, and passed fifty- ^J*'^ 
nine laws ; an evidence, that the time which belonged !&«•. 
to the public, was not here consumed, either in per- 
sonal abuse, or pompous declamation. 

vik 8. Penn next paid a visit of friendship and business p«ui 

^^'to Lord Baltimore, at West River. Though they dif- jj^ 

' fered on the question of boundaries, yet friendly feel- Bftio- 

ing pervaded the interview. "®^ 

9. Penn had given to Colonel Markham, who pre- 
ceded him, directions, that the natives should be treated 
kindly, and fairly ; and accordingly no land had been 
f entered upon, but by their consent They had also 

L been notified that Penn, to whom they gave the name J^^ 

of Onas, was to meet, and establish with them, a treaty indna 
of perpetual peace. On the morning of the appointed •^*' 
^ day, under a huge elm at Shackamaxon, now a suburb 

^ of Philadelphia, the Indian chiefs gathered from every 

t direction, to see Penn, and to hear his words ; which 

' they regarded as those of an angel. 

IC Penn gave them instructions, and solemnly ap- t . 
pealed to the Almighty, that it was the ardent desire 

6. What place did he next visit f Where ^o on his return ? 
What was done in Chester f — T. What principle in legislation 
was Penn the first to teach t What can you say of the labours 
done by the assembly t Of what was this an evidence ? — 8. 
Whom did Penn visit f 9. How did he direct that the natives 
should be treated ? Of what had they been notified f Give an 
k tocouut of tlie meeting f m 
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^•T.fl. of his heart to do them good. <* He would not call 

p»D.i. thein brotliers or children, but they should be to him 

CH. III. and his, as hal'' of the same body." The chiefs then 

aSHft. S*^® ^^^^^ pledge for themselves, and for their tribes, 

Makes a ^^ ^^ ^'^^ ^" ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ children, as long as 

owiy of the sun and moon sliould endure.^' The treaty was 

***"* then executed, the chiefs putting down the emblems of 

their several tribes. The purchases of Markham were 

confirmed, and others made. 

11. After this, Penn went to a villa, which his 
nephew had built for his residence, opposite the site 

Pewi of Burlington, and called Pennsbury. Here he gave 

"^Md"' <^irections for laying out towns and counties ; and in 

namei conjunction with the surveyor. Holme, drew the plan 

'^JSi**" of his capital ; and in the spirit of " brotherly love,'' 

named it Philadelphia. 

12. Vessels came fast with new settlers, until twenty- 
two, bearing two thousand persons, had arrived. Some 
came so late in the fall, that they could not be pro- 
vided with house-room in the rude dwellings of the 
new city: and " the caves" were dug in the banks of 

ibrongs the river to receive them. Providence fed them by 
Ue'S!^ flocks of pigeons, and the fish of the rivers; and the 
Indians, regarding them as the children of Onas^ hunted 
to bring them game. The season was unusually mild, 
,-5 13. Penn had left beyond the ocean his beloved 
^^'- family. Letters from England spoke of the sulFerings 
of his qiiaker brethren, and he believed that he might 
^g?:^ exercise an influence there, to check persecution. He 
Penn em- ©uibarked on the fourth of August; and wrote on board 
jjj^o' the ship an afl^ctionate adieu to his province, which 
he sent on shore before he sailed. He said, *'And 
'^ thou, Philadelphia, virgin of the province! my soul 

^ 1 prays for thee; that, faithful to the God of thy mer- 

i cies, in the life of righteousness, thou maye^t be pre- 

served unto the end !" 



10. What did Ponn say to the chiefs 7 Hew did the chiefs 
respond? Was a treaty madef — 11. What did Penn after 
this ? — iSt, What can you say of the new settlers ? — 13. Why 
did Penn return f When did ne embark t W hat send on shore I 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Kew Jenej— itB settlement, and v^ons okimtnti. 

1. Previous to the surrender of the Dutcb, the ^^' "■; 
Duke of York made a grant, of that part of his patent p*n. L 
lyin^ between the Hudson and Delaware, to Lord ^' ^' 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. This tract was I064i 
called New Jersey, in compliment to Sir George, who 

had been governor of the isle of Jersey. 

2. In 1664, before the grant to Berkeley and Carte- 
ret was known, three persons from Long Island pur- 
chased of the natives a tract of the country, which 

was called Elizabethtown, where a settlement wasb^j^ 
commenced. Other towns were soon settled by emi- /"jj^SJT 
grants from the colonies, and from Europe. Thus, ^ 
opposite claims were created, which caused much dis- 
cord between the proprietors and inhabitants. In 1606, 
Berkeley and Carteret formed a constitution for the 
colony, and appointed Philip Carteret governor. He 
made Elizabethtown the seat of government. 

8. 'Berkeley and Carteret, at first, held the province iMf^ 
as joint property, but the former, becoming weary 
with the care of an estate, which yielded him neither B«i£dby 
honor nor profit, sold his share to Edward Billinge. ■•"j,^ 
That gentleman, on being involved in debt, found it '*^ 
necessary to assign his property for the benefit of his 
creditors ; and William Penn was one of his assignees. 

4. New Jersey was now jointly held by Sir George 
Carteret, and Penn, as agent for the assignees of Bil- " 



linge. But Penn, perceiving the inconvenience of hold- n«w 
ing joint property, it was mutually agreed to separate 1S^** 
the country into East and West Jersey ; Carteret re- 
ceiving the sole proprietorship of East Jersey, and 
Penn and his associates, that of West Jersey. 

1. What grantjras made? By whom? To whom? What 
was the countryWled?— 2. Who had made a previoos settlo- 
mont ? From wjjsibe were other towns soon settled ? Did they 
all agree? What was done in 1665?— 3. Which of thQ two 
wroprietors sold his share? To whom? How came William 
Penn to have a hand in Jersey affairs? — 4. How was Now 
Jersey now ttald 9 How and why was it divided 9 



100 mew JSR8£Y settlements prospba. 

r^. II. 5. Peiin divided West Jersey into one hundred 

p,p J shares, which were separately disposed ot, and then, 

0H.IT.* in that spirit of righteousness, whereby he won the 

confidence of all, he drew up the articles called ^^ the 

\ concessions." By these, the proprietors ceded to the 

iX •'conce*. planters, the privileges of free civil government; ex- 

1 BOM." pressly declaring " we put the power in the people.^' 

\ \ Religion was left free, and imprisonment for debt pro- 

I hibited. In two years eight hundred new settlers came 

\ over, mostly quakers ; persons of excellent character! 

and good condition. 

^ 16S3. ^* ^^ 1682, East Jersey, the property A Carteret, 

94qua-'beiDg exposed to sale, Penn purchased it for twelve 

*^"y quakers. In 1683, these proprietors doubled theii 

Jeney. number, and obtained a new patent from the Duke of 

York. 

7. East Jersey was now free from religious intoler- 

/ J '^ ance. This was the era of those civil wars of Great 

Britain, in which* the English royal officers, hunted 

] the Cameronian Scots, like wild beasts. Hundreds of 

' k the sufferers now came to East Jersey, and there, 

' bringing their, industrious and frugal habits, they were 

blessed with security, abundance, and content. 

16tS« ^* ^^ Edmund Andros, when governor of New 

Androi York, under pretence of the claims of the Duke of 

Xnijt York, usurped the government both in East and West 

Jersey, and laid a tax upon all goods imported, and 

upon the property of all who came to settle in the 

country. 

9. Penn received complaints of these abuses, and 
iSm?* ^^^^ ^"^^ strength of argument opposed the claims ol 

there the dukc, that the commissioners, to whom the case 
****• was referred, adjudged the duties to be illegal and op- 
pressive. In consequence of which, in 1680 they 
were removed, and the proprietors reinstated in the 
government. 

10. Edward Billinge was appointed by the proprie-^ 

5. How did Penn proceed in regard to Wesjfersey f — 6. Ho\ 
did Penn come to have any thing to do with East Jersey ? Hot 
did East Jersey proprietors now proceed? — 7. What was th« 
state of this colony ? Who came to it ? — 8. What did Sir Ed 
mand Andros f —0. What did William Pennf — lO. Whor 
did Uie proprintort appoint f 
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ion, goTemor, and in the next year, 1681, he nun- prr.n. 
moned the first general assembly held in West Jersey, p^ , 
fai 1682, the people, by the adTice of Penn, amended oil't. 
their goyemment Contrary to the wishes of the pro- «|» a^ i 
prietors, the next year they proceeded to dect their Fint ' 
own goTemor. 



CHAPTER V. 

MMmtonoiwrfi— Rhode Iilaiid and Conneedciit obtain Charter*— 
Elliot, the Apostle of the Indians. 

1. During the reign of Puritanism in England, the 
New England colonies enjoyed a happy season of U 
liberty and peace. This was occasionally interrupted, 

by fears of the savages, who sometimes manifested 
their warlike propensities. S<Hnetimes they attacked 
and destroyed each other. 

2. Miantonomoh sought the life of Uncas, because 
he was aware that he could not make him unite in a 
conspiracy, which he was exciting against the yrhites. 164S 
A Pequod whom he hired, wounded the Mohegan ^ilS^ 
chief, and then fled to him for protection. He refused "^^ 

o surrender the assassin to the demand of the court uueu. 
at Hartford, but dispatched him with his own hand. 

3. Miantonomoh drew out his warriors openly 
against Uncas, in violation of a treaty, to which the 
authorites of Connecticut were a party. Uncas meti^ioMf 
and vanquished him by a stratagem, and took him ^'^ *^^ 
prisoner; but he resigned him to the court They 
deliberated, and then returned the noble savage to his 
captor. Uncas killed him, — ^without torture, but with 
circumstances of cannibal barbarity. 

1 0. What did Billings in 1681 f What did the people the next 
f o&* ? The noxt after this ? 

C<iA.FTER V> — 1. How did the reign of Puritanism in En^Iana 
afiect New England f — S. Gire an account of the beginning oi 
the war between Miantonomoh and Uncasf — 3. Of the cunm 
of the contest f 



prr.n. 4. Roger Williams was now the Father of Rhode 
J^J^ Island, as he had formerly been the Founder. He 

ca.\.* twice crossed the ocean, and at length succeeded in 

16tf 1 ^^^^^^^ A charter, including the islands, and confirm- 

J ing the Cmits of the state, as they now exist Rhode 

fint^ Island, if not great in territory, is rich, in the fame of 
fiSSu ^*^ng ^^en the first to set the example, since foUow- 
:>* ed by the nation at large, of entire "soul-liberty" in 
^ matters of religion. 

5. When Charles II. was restored, his power was 
acknowledged in New England; but the colonies had 
melancholy forebodings. Yet tfie autliorities of Con- 
necticut, by the eminent Winthrop, even at this diffi- 

IttfiO. ^^^* period, successfully applied to the court of England 

Coon, ^oi* ^ charter. They plead, that they had obtained 

•^^jj* • their lands, by purchase, from the natives, and by 

*-^ conquest from the Pequods, who made on them a war 

>. ^^ of extermination; and they had mingled their labor 

'^ with the soil. 

6. Winthrop appeared before the king with such a 
gentle dignity of carriage, and such appropriate con- 
versation, as won the royal favor. It is said he brought 

J^ to the mind of Charles some interesting recollections, 

vid £e by the present of a ring, which had been given to his 

'"*• grandfather as a pledge, by Hn ancestor of the monarch. 

7. The king granted a liberal charter^ which included 
New Haven. That province, however, had not been 
consulted, and justly felt aggrieved; as a relinquish- 

1665. ^^^^ o[ its separate existence was thereby required. 
New But at length, the great expediency of the measure 
united becoming fully apparent, the union of New Haven 
j^ with Connecticut was completed. Winthrop was 
chosen governor. He received seventeen annual elec- 
tions. 

8. Colonel Nichols, who was sent over to conunand 
the expedition agamst New Netherlands, was one of 

4. What charter was obtained for Rhode Island ? For what 
b Rhode Island distinguished? — 6. By whom did the peoplfl 
of Connecticut apply for a charter ? What reasons dia they 
plead ? — ©. How did Winthrop behave ? — 7. What kind of a 
charter was obtained T How was it with respect to New Haven f 
Who was chosen governor f — 8. What can you say of Colonel 
Nic^Mlsf 



fear commissioners, wbo had been appointed by tbe r^.n. 
king, not only for conquering tbe Dutch, but for hum- p,p j^ 
bling the colonies. The people felt much aggrieved. ch.'t. 
Massachusetts resisted every exercise of .their power, irj^ijoi^ 
and two of their number, Carr and Cartwright, l^j^^SJl 
the country in high displeasure. tmfcwf 

9. This was the period of the labors of John Elliot, ^»'*<^ -^ 
called the apostle of the Indians. He beheld with pity ^ ^ 
the ignorance and spiritual darkness of the savages, J 

and determined to devote himself to theur conversion. J»MM«» , j " 
He first spent some years in the study of their Ian- ^ \ t 

guage. The General Court of the province passed an 
order requesting the clergy to report the best means 1646 
of spreading the gospel among the natives ; and Elliot ^^** 
took this occasion to meet with the Indians at Nonan- iMetuw 
cum, a few miles west of Boston. His meetings forTJjJjj" j. 



religious worship and discourse were held, whenever , t 

&vorable opportunities could be found or made. I ' 

10. His efibrts to teach the natives the arts and 

usages of civilized life, were also unremitted and ardu* J. 

ous; **for civility," it was said, ^^must go hand in \ly 

hand with Christianity." These efibrts and their j 

efi^cts, exhibit the children of the forest in a most in- laaiiM ] | 
teresting point of view, and show the transforming •~JJf*' 
power of the gospel. Their dispositions and lives -^ 

underwent a resd change. Some of their numbers be- i 1 

came teachers, and aided in the eonversion of others. 

11. In 1655, Elliot had completed his translation of 
the New Testament into the Indian language, and in 

two years more the old was added. Thus the mighty r ^^ 

labor of learning the difficult tongue of tlie Indians, 165T ^^ j 
of making from its oral elements, a written language, £"»* "J 
and that of translating the whole Bible, was, by zeal piSShit 
and persevering labor, accomplished. It was the first *^J^ ^ . 
Bible printed in America. But both the Indian and Om Bibb . 
his language are now extinct, and Elliot's Bible is a 
mere literary curiosity. 

8. How did the people feel f Which colony resisted t What 
did two of the commissioners? — 9. What was John Elliot 
called ? Give an account of the beginning of his labors f -^ lO. 
Did Elliot teach the nati<»e8 any thhig but reiision ? What suc- 
cess had he ? — 11. What groat labor did Eluot perform in r«> 
■pcct to the Dibli* f 



•'•W#'' •."** •'•* ** tTtfB*tiR9AT INDIAN CHIEF* 

^ ^ PT. iL 12. In 1674, there were fourteen towns of **iw»y 

1 1 "td 17 ^S Indians," and six gathered churches. The Indian 

' CM. Tx! converts had much to encounter. Their great chiefs 

NuBber hated Christianity. Although it made their subjects 

of pr«j- willmg to do the right, yet it set them to reflect ; and 

indiLs. thus to find out, that there was a right for them to havcy 

I0Y4* as well as to do. This tended to subvert the absolute 

arbitrary sway, which the sachem, however he might 

3 allow it to slumber, did actually possess ; and which 

— )^ he naturally felt unwilling to relinqubh. Of these 

chiefs, Philip of Pokanoket, was peculiarly the foe of 

the Christian religion. 



CHAPTER VL 

King Philip's War. — Destnictioxi of the Namgansetts and 
Pokanokets. 

1. Philip was the younger of the two sons of Massa- 
soit He had become embittered against the English, 
by the death of his brother, which he ascribed to 

^^^ them; and though he was thus left sole chieftain of 
■«»*. the Pokanokets, yet he deeply felt his loss, and bitterly 
resented it 

2. The extension of the English had alarmed the 
savage nations. The new race, whom their fathers 
received, when a poor and feeble band, were now 
gradually spreading themselves over the land, and as- 
siuning to be its sovereigns. But the natives were yet 

JjJjJJJ numerous, and, by union, they might extirpate the 
whites, and regam the country. Thus thought Philip, 
as he secretly plotted, to bring to pass, his cruel 
designs. 

12. How many towni were there of flie " Prayine Indians V* 
What feelinea and opiniona had the great chiefs f Who in par* 
ticular was hostile f 

Chaptek VI.— 1. Why waa Philip embittered against the Eng 
lish f — S. What alarmed the aavageaf What £d Philip thmV 
and do f 



KING PHILiP^B WABk lltf 

3. The Narragansetts, so long friendly^ were .now p«t. n 
Slider the rule of Conanchet, the son of Miantoiiomoh ; p,^ 
and doubdess he remembered the benefits, which his oa.Vi. 
father had bestowed upon the whites, and their refusal 

to hear his last plea for mercy. 

4. Sausaman, one of the natives whom Elliot had | ) 
instructed in Christianity, gave to the English, intima- ^^ 
tions of Philip's designs. Sausaman was soon after dbeU 
murdered. On investigation, the Pl3rmouth court found "^^iJ^ 
that the murder was committed by three of Philip's 

most intimate friends; and forthwith they caused iliem 
to bp executed. 

6. On the 20th of June, Philip's exasperated war- 
riors attacked Swansey, in New PlymouUi. The colo- 
nists appeared in defence of the place, and the Indians 
fled. The English force marched into the Indian ^.g^. 
towns, which, on their approach, were deserted. But jum m| 
the route of the savages was marked, by tlie ruins of t^^ ^X I S 
buildings, which had been burned, and by the heads 
and hands of the English, which were iixed upon 
poles by the way-side. The troops, finding that Uiey 
could not overtake them, returned to Swansey. 

6. The commissioners of the colonies, meeting at 
Boston, were unanimous in deciding that the war must 
be prosecuted with vigor, and each colony furnish 
means, according to its ability. Of the thousand men -^J^ ^ 
which they determined to send immediately into the Cwgnm 
field, Massachusetts was to furnish five hundred and IJU^ 
twentynseven, Connecticut three hundred and fifteen, 

and Plymouth one hundred and fifty-eight Subsequently 
the commissioners voted to raise double this number. 

7. The army was sent from Swansey into the coun- 
try of the Narragansetts, and negociating, sword in conm« 
hand, with that confederacy, on Sie 15th of July, a ^^^ ^• 
treaty of |)eace was concluded. It was stipulated 

3. Who was Conanchet f What was his disposition towards 
the English? — 4. How did the English become acquainted 
with Philip's deaagnst What did the Plymouth court? --•'5. 
When and where did Philip begin the war? What meamres 
did the colonists pursue ? — 6. What ground did the commis- 
fioners take ? iiow was the number ol men, to be raised, ap- 
portioned ? — 7. Where was the army sont ? What treaty was 
toodet 
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*»T. II. among other things, to give forty coats to any of tne 
p.p J Narragansetts, who should bring Philip alive, twenty 
cB.Vil for his head and two for each of his subjects deliver- 
ed as prisoners. 

8. The Indian king retreated, with his warriors, to 
a swamp at Pocasset, near Montaup. There, on the 
18th, the colonists attacked them, but gained no deci« 

P»»*J»i» sive advantage. Philip then went to the vicinity of 

lIpocM- Connecticut river ; but to the inhabitants, every where 

■•'• in danger, and in fear, he seemed to be every where 

present. Captain Hutchinson, with a company of 

horse, was drawn into an ambush, near Brookfield, 

"^^ •* where he was mortally wounded, and sixteen of his 

fidSi. company were killed. The Indians then burned the 

town. 

9. Intending to collect a magazine and garrison at 
Hadley, Captain Lathrop, with a corps of the choicest 

Btvt 18 y^^^ ™®"» selected from the vicinity of Boston, was 

Batue of scut to transport a quantity of com from Deerfield, to 

^^l. ^^** place. They were suddenly attacked by the In- 

'J. dians, and though they fought with great bravery, they 

were almost all cut off. The brook, by which they 

fought, flowed red, and to this day is called " Bloody 

Brook.'-^ 

October. 10. In Octobcr, the Springfield Indians, who had 

^Sei?" previously been friendly, concerted with the hostile 

bu^ed. tribes, and set fire to that town. While its flames 

were raging, they attacked Hadley. 

11. Conanchet now violated the treaty, and not orfy 
received Philip's warriors, but aided their operations 
Conan- ^^^'^s* ^^® English. On the 18th of December, one 
diet rio- thousand troops were collected fronMhe difllerent colo- 
^^* nies, under the command of Josiah Winsfow, of Ply- 
mouth. After a stormy night passed in the open air, 
they waded through the snow sixteen miles ; and about 



7. What was stipulated t — 8. Give an account of Kuig Philip b 
movements ? What was the condition of the inhabitants i What\ 
befel Capt. Hutchinson? — 0. Give an account of Capt. La- 
throp, and his company ? — lO. What treachery was practised 
by the Springfield Indians ? — 11. What was now the conduct 
of Conanchet f What number of troops went to attack him f 
At what time, and under what circumstances did they march f 
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one o'clock, on the aAernoon of the 19th, they arrired rr. a 
near the enemy's fortress. "p^TF 

12. It was on a rising ground, in the midst of a on. n, 
swamp ; and was so fortiBed with palisades, and thick 
hedges, that only hy crossing a log, which lay over a 
ravine, could it be approached. The officers led the 

men directly across the narrow and dangerous bridge. 
The first were kdled, but others pressed on, and Uie 
fort was entered. Conanchet and his warriors forced d^c. lo. 
the English to retire; but they continued the fight^ ^o*7uw* 
defeated the savages, and again entering the fon, they w»r. de- 
set fire to the Indian dwellings. One thousand war- •*«»y^ 
riors were killed ; three hundred, and as many women 
and children, were made prisoners. About six hun- 
dred of their wigwams were burnt, and many helpless 
suderers perished in the flames. 

13. The wretched remains of the tribe took shelter 
in the recesses of a cedar swamp,—- coveringthemselves 

with bouglis, or burrowing in the ground, and feeding andcoU 
on acorns or nuts, dug out with their hands from the 
snow. Many who escaped a sudden, thus died a lin- ^^^^^^ 
gering death. Conanchet was made prisoner in April, chet»i 
and was offered his freedom if he would enter into a ^*^^ ^ . 
treaty of peace. The chieftain indignantly refused, *^7 

and was put to death. 

14. In the spring of 1676, the colonial troops were 
almost universally victorious. Jealousies arose among 

the different tribes of savages, and while great nuni- i^iyQ 
hers were slain, many deserted the common cause. Philip 
Philip had attempted to rouse the Mohawks against ■^"gj* 
the English, and had, for this purpose, killed a number V**^ 
of the tribe, and attributed their death to the whites. ^ 
, His perfidy was detected, and he fled to Montaup, 
whither he was pursued. 

lo> In the midst of these reverses, Philip remained 
unshaKen in his enmity. His chief men, as also his 
wife and family, were killed or made prisoners; and, 

12. Describe the fort — the approach of the troops — the second 
attack — the destruction of the Indians. — 13. What happened 
to the remains of the tribe ? To Conanchet ? — 14. How did 
the colonial troops succeed m 1676 f Where was Philip f — 15 
How did be boar ]u8 adversity f 
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PT. II. while he wept bitterly, for these domestic bervaveinentSi 
p,jj J he shot one of his men, who proposed submission. 
CB. Vi'i. After being driven from swamp to swamp, he was at 
16Y6. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ Montaup, by the brother of the Indian 
Philip is whom he had thus killed. 

^*****^ 16. Of the scattered parties which remained, many 
were captured. Some sought refuge at the north. 
These afterwards served as guides, to those parties of 
hostile French and Indians, who came down and deso- 
lated the provinces. In this dreadful contest. New 
England lost six hundred inhabitants, and a great amount 
inP^p'»of property. Fourteen towns had been destroyed, 
N. flog- and a heavy debt incurred. Yet the colonies received 
"■^^no assistance from England; and they asked none. 
The humane Irish sent the sufferers some relief. 
17. If Philip^s war was to the whites disastrous, to 
Q the savage tribes it was ruinous. The Pokanokets 
^j ^ and the Narragansetts henceforth disappear from his* 
J tory. The " praying Indians" were mostly of the Mas- 
^^ sachusetts confederacy; and although diey suffered 
Indira much, being suspected by the red men because they 
^^"f were Christians, and by the whites because they were 
cd. Indians, they yet had a remnant lef^ Elliot watched 
his scattered flocks, and exposed himself to many 
dangers on their account The wreck of four towns 
remained from the fourteen, which the converts num- 
bered before the war. 



lA 



CHAPTER VII. 



The Regicides. — New Hampshire and Maine.— 'Charter of Mas- 
dachusetts annulled. 

1. The regicides, a term, which in English and 
American history, refers especially to those men, who 
signed the death warrant of Charles I., were, after the 

15. How did he come to his end 7 — 16. What became of his 
followers ? How many inhabitants of New England were de- 
stroyed during this bloody war ? Who sent reUel ? — IT. VVha 
were the consequences of the war to the Indiana f How did il 
affect the prayins^ Indians f 

Ckaptsb VII.--1. Who were the regicidM t 
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A«8tomtton of his son, proscribed. Three of their tt. n. 
number, Goffe$ Whalley, and Dixwell, came to Ameri- p^^- 
ca. They were at Boston and Cambridge, and mider cii.«it 
rolnantic circumstances, were shielded from their pur- ,j.j^, 
suers at New Haven. At length, Whalley and Gofie UirM t- 
found refuge in the house of Mr. Russel, minister of ^^^ 
Hadley, where they liyed in profound conceahnent. 

2. Goffe had been a military commander. Looking 

from tlie window of his hiding place, he saw, on a ^ j 
gabbath day, as the people were collecting for public 
worship, a body of ambushed Indians stealing upon 
them. Suddenly he left his confinement, and app 
among the gathering worshippers, his white hair 
beard, and loose garments streaming to the winds, 
gives the alarm, and the word of command; and thV 
men, already armed, are at once formed, and bear-^ 
ing down upon the foe. When they had conquered, 
they looked around for their preserver. He had 
vanished during the fray; and they fully believed that 
he had been an angel, sent from heaven for their de- 
liverance. 

3. Of the three judges, who cast themselves upon 

the Americans, not one was betrayed. The meanest "^fj^ 
of the people could not be induced, by the price set £^ 
upon their heads, to give them up; and they now rei^ ^y*^ 
in peaceful graves, upon our soil. 

4. Maine. In 1677, a controversy, which had ex- 
isted for some time, between the goTcmment of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the heirs of Sir FerdinandoGorgeB| ISTT* 
relative to the district of Maine, was ^ttled m &ig- ^^' 
land, and the territory assigned to the latter. Upon Mwn*. 
this, Massachusetts purchased the title, and Maine be- 
came a province of that colony. 

5. New Hampshire. In 1679, a conunission was -^^-^ 
nade out by order of Charles II., for the separation j^h* 
of New Hampshire from the jurisdiction of Massa- roni 
chusetts, and its erection into a royal province. The p~^*^ 

1. Which of them came to America f Where were they t — 
a. 0uring King Philip's war, what were the cu'cumstanc^s of 
UoiTe's appeanng at Hadley? — 3. Were either of the thre^ 
ludsea betrayed f — 4# How did MaasachuaettB acquire a titld 
li* Maiuo f ~ 5. What happeiu»d to New Hampsliiro in 1679 1 
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r»T. n. assembly was to be chosen by the people, the presi- 
p,p I dent and council to be appointed by tlie crown, 
CM.VU. This colony now manifested, that 'stability of char- 
acter, for which, no less, than for its sublime piles of 
■^^* mountains, it is called *'the Granite State." The 
•pirit. people first thanked Massachusetts for the care she 
had taken of their infant condition; and next deter- 
mined ^^that no lavr should be valid, unless made by 
the assembly, and approved by the people. 

6. Edward Cranfield, a needy speculator, was se- 
lected hy Mason, and sent from England, to be tlic go- 

16ft2 vemor of New Hampshire. But he could neither out- 
Mawn ' wit, uor over-awc the rugged patriots ; nor with all 
^*^i\^ the advantages of law, eject them from their lands; 
to rule, though for many years he gave them great annoyance. 

7. Charles II. made additional navigation acts, by 
which he would have entirely destroyed the commerce 

16Y9* ^^ ^^ colonies, had they been observed. But they 
-J Rui. were evaded, and opposed, especially in Massachusetts. 
<7 doipb. £j^j^fjj Randolph was sent over by the king, to see 
^ that these oppressive laws were executed. 

I "^ 8. James II., who declared, that there should be no 

f free governments in his dominions, issued writs against 

IL mS the charters of Connecticut and Rhotle Island. These 
«*<*«* colonies presented letters and addresses, which, con- 
iiT** tained expressions of humble duty. The king con- 
1685. strued them into an actual surrender of their charters; 
and, proceeded to establish a temporary government 
over New England. Sir Edmund Andros was appoint- 
ed governor general. 

■^. Sir Edmund began his career with the most flat- 
tering professions of his regard to the public safety 
and happiness. It was, however, well observed, that 
"Nero concealed his tyrannical disposition more years 
than Sir Edmund did months." Soon after his arrival 

6. Why is New Hampshire called the granite state f — O. Who 
was selected by Mason as jgovernor? vWhat was beyond liia 
power to do f --|T. How did King Charles proceed in regard to 
navigation laws f v How did the colonists ? Whom did the king 
send over T For what purpose I — 8. What writs did James if. 
issue T What did R. I. and Conn.f How did the king next pro* 
' ^ ceed f Who did he send over •sgovemor general t — 9. Hov 

did Sir Ediuiuid bogin t 
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in the country, he sent to Connecticut, demanding the p*t. h 
Burrender of the charter. This being refused* in 1687, p.^ , 
he came with a guard to Hartford, during the session oH.ni. 
of the general assembly, and in person required its ^Afin 
delivery. Sir k. 

10. After debating until evening, the charter was -^jlf^ 
produced, and laid on the table, where the assembly £i>fiaii4 
were sitting. The lights were suddenly extinguished, 

and one of the members privately conveyed it away, 16$ir 
and hid it in the cavity of a large oak tree. The can- ^^q^ 
dies were officiously relighted, but the charter was hid in 
gone ; and no discovery could be made of it, or, at oS^^Z 
3iat time, of the person who carried it away. The ^^* 
government of the colony was, however, surrendered 
to Andros. 

11. Massachusetts, where Sir Edmund resided, was 

the principal seat of despotism and suffering. In 1688, -^^^ 
New York, and New Jersey, were added to his juris- S 
diction ; and for more than two y^urs, there was a 1689 
general suppression of charter governments throughout 
the colonies, and a perpetual series of t3rrannical exac- 
tions. 

12. But the king had made himself as much detested 
at home, as his governor had abroad. The British 
nation, putting aside the fiction of the divine right of f?^* 
legitimate sovereigns, asserted that of human nature, Reroiu. 
by declaring that an oppressed people may change £i|^ 
their rulers. They forced the king to abdicate, and 
completed what is called the English " Revolution," — 
by placing William and Mary on the throne. 

13. Great was the joy of New England. Even on 
the first rumor of tlie British Revolution, the authori- 
ties of Boston seized and imprisoned Andros and ^ pJJ 
Randolph. As a temporary government, they organ- i^Afkik 
ized a committee of safety, of which the aged gover- ^^^^ 
nor, Bradstreet, accepted the presidency ; though he 
knew that^ if the intelligence proved false, it might 

cost him his life. 

t O. Why did he go to Hartford ? — lO. What happened during 
hifl visit?— 111. What took place from 1687 to 1689? — 1». 
» What fiction or false principle did the English put aside ? r WhaA 
right did they assert f What is this event called f — 13. What 
was dune in ntmlMi f 
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fiT. u, 1^ "^c change of government, produced by tlie 
p,p remoTal of Andros, left New Hampshire in an unset- 

OB. Tnz. tied state. Mason had died in 1685, leaving his two 
jf g sons heirs to his claims. The people earnestly peti« 

1^5. tioned to be again united with Massachusetts, but their 
Mwon wishes were frustrated by Samuel Allen, who had 
AUen purchased of the heirs of Mason, their tide to New 

^tSe^ Hampshire. Allen received a commission as governor 
of the colony, and assumed the government in 1692. 
15. When &e intelligence was confirmed, that Wil- 
^j^^ liam and Mary were seated on tlie throne, Rhode Island 

«QdR.'i. and Connecticut resumed their charters; but the king 
'SJ^' resolutely refused to restore to Massachusetts, her 

rtitrteri. former system of government Andros, Randolph, 
and others, were ordered to England for triaL 



CHAPTER VIII. 

N. York.— Its Governors. — ^Leisler. — Quakers in Massachusetti. 

^ L After the surrender of the Dutch, Colonel Nichols 

entered upon the administration of the government of 
jlJJJ^- New York, which he conducted with great prudence, 
yj *'*^'« • integrity, and moderation. The people, however, con- 
-^ tinned without civil rights, all authority being vested 

in the royal governor and council. Nichols returned 
. *^ to England, and was succeeded by Lord Lovelace. 
"^ ' ^ 2. In 1673, England and Holland were again in- 

volved in war, and Holland sent over a small fleet to 
16Y8* regain her American possessions. This force arrived 
Dutch at New York, and demanded a surrender, which was 
^kf * Hiade without resistance. The Dutch took immediate 
possession oi the fort and city, and soon after of the 
whole province. 



14. What took place in New Hampshire.! — 15. What hap 
peued in the other New £higland provmces I Who were sent to 
England ? 

Cbactvr Vin.— 1. How did Colonel Nicbobi govoni in Nevf 
Yurkr — tK. Whftt hflHieiied iu lifTif 
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3. The next year^ 1674, the war terminated, and prr. ii« 
New York was restored to the English. The Duke p,^j , 
of York, to prevent controversy about his title to the ch. im 
territory, took out a new patent, and the aame year f m^. 
appointed Sir Edmund Andros, governor. n. York 

4. Andros claimed jurisdiction over that part of >*»*«'^ 
Connecticut west of the river, it having been included 

in the grant to the Duke of York. To seize it, he 
arrived off the fort, at Saybrook, with an armed force. 16YI^ 
The governor and council, being apprised of his de- ,^J[Si 
sign, sent a few troops imder Captain Bull, who con- •!*•/- 
ducted himself with such spirit, that Andros, jocosely "*" 
declaring that^is ^^ horns should be tipped with gold,'^ 
made no further attempt 

5. In 1682, Andros was removed from the govern- 
ment of New York. The succeeding year was a 
happy era in the history of this colony. The excel- 
lent Colonel Dongan arrived as governor, and the de- 1689< 
•ires of the people, for a popular government, were Dongan. 
gratified. The first general assembly was convoked, 1088. 
consisting of a council and eighteen representatives. Fint - 
Governor Dongan surpassed all his predecessors, in SmA 
attention to a£&irs with the Indians, by whom he was 
highly esteemed. , 

6. The news from Europe, that the inhabitants of 
England had resolved to dethrone James, and offer the 
fifown to William and Mary, raised the hopes of the 1689> 
disaffected. Among these, was Jacob Leisler, an active ^'•^■^« 
militia captain, and a favorite of the people. He was 

Rot, however, a man of talents, but received the guid- 
ing impulses of his conduct, from the superior ener- 
gies of his son-in-law, Jacob Milbome. 

7. By his counsel, Leisler, at the head of a few men, uuv 
declared for William and Mary, and took possession JJ^J?^ 
of the fort of New York. His party increased to more Uag 
than ^ye hundred. The governor left the province, ^^ 
and Leisler assumed to administer the government. tfMit. 

^3. What took place in 1674? — 4. Giva an account of An- 
dros^ s attempt to take Connecticut? — ft. What happened in 
1682? What the next year? — 67 What happened in New 
Yoi K when news came of the expulsroa of Kinjir James ? Who 
was JacnS Leisler ? -~ T. Owe an account of his and Milborne'i 
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rrr. II. Milbome went to Albany, and made himself master 
Td.T" ^^ ^^® place. The regular authorities were against 
Q OB. Till, these lawless proceedings. 
I ^ 8. King WUliam now commissioned Henry Slough- 

) ter, as governor of New York. Ne^er was a gover^ 

1691. nor more needed, and never was one more destitute 
ut%^' of every qualification for the office. He refused to 
enuN. treat with Leisler ; but put him, and several of his ad- 
** herents to prison. Finally, that unfortunate man, to- 
gether with his son-in-law, perished upon the gallows. 
Their execution was disapproved by the people ; and 
JjJsuied. their property, which was confiscated, was afterwards 
^ restored to their descendants. 

f / -^ . ^ 9. Motives derived from pure religion, are the best, 
and most effective, of all which influence human con- 
duct. But when the religious feeling of men becomes 
gioui perverted, all history shows, that it then produces the 
^^^* very worst effects. Under the influence of this feeling, 
M "^-^ in its right operation, our Puritan forefathers resisted 

^ ^^ oppression in England, suffered hardship, and braved 

^^ death, to enjoy their religion unmolested. 

10. But they were not free, from the common error 
of their age, which was, that all in the same conmiu- 

£1 3 nity, must, on rel^ous subjects, think very much 

* tfeeoL alike. The Puritans believed their way was certainly 

^2J'*- right, and they were utterly unwilling, that any should 

be among them, who should teach any thing diflfereift 

This produced uncharitableness towards others, and 

the bad eflfects of the religious sentiment perverted. 

11. The denomination of Friends or Quakers, had 
arisen in England. They had heard that the Puritans 
exercised a persecuting spirit, as in the cases of Mrs. 

rhe Hutchinson and Roger Williams. They also thought 

J?Crt»-*h® Puritan religion consisted too much in outward 

ken. form, and too little in inward purity. The Quakers 

believed, that they were called by a voice from a divine 

8. Who was Henry Sloughter t How did he proceed hi regard 
to Leisler?— 9. Wnat may be said of motives derived from 
true religion? When the religious fueling of bodies of men 
becomes perverted, how is it then ? What did our Puritan fore- 
fiithers, under the impulse of right religious feeling ? — lO. Wbai 
was the common error of their age ? .Were the Puritans free 
from it ? — 11. What mduced the Quakers to oome to Masaa 
Musette Y 
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inward monitor, to go to New England, particularly p*t. i'. 
to Boston, and there warn the people of their errors. p,jj ^ 
12. The Puritans, when they came, imprisoned cR.'n. 
them, and sent them away. The Quakers came again, ^^^a 
and boldly denounced that, which the Puritans held 4 e«ecm 
dearer than life. Laws were made to banish them, pro- ^^ 
hibiting return, on pain of death. The Quakers came 
back, and four were actually hanged. The Puritans ^ 
then became conrinced of their error, opened their i 
prison doors, and released twenty-eight persons. 



// 



CHAPTER DL 

Jesuit Miflsionanes of France— their Diseoreriet. 

1. From the devotion of the Puritans, and the 
Quakers, we turn to that of the Jesuit missionaries of 
France ; and in all, we perceive ^ the operation of that 
common law of our nature, which binds the heart of 
man to the Author of his being." The Jesuit mission- n,,, 
aries desired to extend the benefits of Christian re- f»<"»« ^^ 
demption to the heathen ; yet they unfortunately unked m^JSJ 
worldly policy with religious enthusiasm, and sought, pnncipi* 
not only to win souls to Christ, but subjects to the 

king of France, and the papal dominion. 

2. The Catholics, already in Canada, seconded their 
efforts, and in 1640, Montreal was founded, to give» 5 
the missionaries a starting point, nearer the scene of i \ 
their operations. Within thirteen years, the wilderness ' 

of the Hurons was visited by sixty missionaries, mostly 1684 
Jesuits. Making the Huron settlements of St. Louis, - J^-j 
and St Ignatius, their central station, they carried the ^^ 
gospel to the surrounding tribes ; and thus visited and •wcaxita 

13. How were they treated ? 

Chapter IX. — 1. When we see that different sects are willing 
10 suffer death, in the service of Grod, what do we perceive t 
What two principles of conduct did the Jesuits unite f — *. When 
iras Montreal founded ? For what object ? Learn from the map 
(/ this period, in connection yrkih the book, the central statifOit 
•t ihe miaaiottariea 
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p»T. II. became the first European explorers of the southern 
p,jj J portion of Upper Canada, of which they took posses- 
c«.*wi sion for the French king. 

3. One of these missionaries, Isaac Jouges, midaunt 
ed by the terrors c^ the Mohawk name, went among 
these savages, and was imprisoned. He escaped^ but 

1646. afterwards attempted a permanent mission. Arriving 
jMig^ At the Mohawk castle, he was accused of blighting the 

com of the Indians, by spells of sorcery. Being con- 
TheMo demned, he received his death blow with composure, 
hawks, jjjg Yiead was hung on the palisades of the fort, and 

his body thrown into the placid stream. 

4. Circumstances changed. The missionaries were 
received among each tribe of the Five Nations. Rude 
;bapels were constructed, whera the natives chanted 

Frenca ^^^^ serviccs of the Romish church. But when the 

attempt missionaries sought to bring their lives under the infiu- 

1^^ ence of Christian principles, as to war and the treat- 

^•^' ment of prisoners, the fierceness of their character 

prevailed. They returned to their former customs, 

gave up their religion, and expelled the missionaries. 

Thus ended the attempts of the French to colonize 

New York. 

5. Father AUouez, bent on a voyage of discovery, 
early in September, passed Mackinaw, into Lake Supe- 

iSS«* pior. Sailing along ^e high banks and pictured rocks 
at Lake of its southem shorc, he rested, beyond the bay of 
*"^'*^*Keweena, on that oi Chegoimegon. Here was the 

great village of the Chippewas. 
^. 6. A grand council of ten or twelve tribes was, at 

'the moment, assembled, to prevent the young braves of 

the Chippewas and Sioux, from taking up the toma- 
^diaii hawk against each other. In this assembly came for- 
"^•^ ward the missionary, and stood, and commanded, in the 

name of his heavenly, and of his earthly master, that 

there should be peace. 

2, What piurt of the country did the missionaries take posses 
sion of for the French king ? — 3. Give an account of Father 
Jouges t — 4. Of the further attempt to convert the Indians of 
New York f — 5, Give an account of Father AUouez* s route to 
the village of the Chippewas, and show it on the m^l — ^ 
What did Father AUoues at Hum vUIage f 
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7. Tbe Indians listened with reverence. Tliey had pt. ii 
never before seen a white man. Soon they built a p,D j 
chapel; and there they devoutly chanted their vesper om.'nl 
and matin h3rmns; and the mission of St. Esprit was st. 
foimded. The scattered Hurons and Ottawas here ,^^ 
collected aroimd the missionary. He preached to the 
Pottawotamies, the Sacs and I'oxes, the Illinois, and 
(he Sioux. 

8. From each of these tribes, he gainea descriptions 
of their country, their lakes and rivers, of which he 
made reports to his government He especially dwelt gjjj 
on what he had heard of the great river " Mesipi." nw 
He urged the sending of small colonies of French ^^ ^ 
emigrants, to make permanent settlements in the west. 

9. A small company, headed by two missionaries, 1668. 
Claude Dablon, and James Marquette, founded the first j^^*-,^ 
French settlement within the limits of the United States. fou^ZI 
It is at St. Mary's, on the falls between the Lakes Su- wraa 
perior and Huron. .. Allouez foimded a mission at oreen 
Green Bay. **!• 

10. Marquette selected a young Illinois as his com- 
panion, and learned from him the language of his 
nation. The Hurons heard with astonishment, that 

he had formed the bold design of exploring the great Mj^^ 
river of the west ; notwithstanding their assertions, &ilm, 
that its monsters devoured men and canoes, its Mrar- 
riors never spared the stranger, and its climate was rife 
with death. 

11. Marquette walked from Green Bay, followed 
the Fox river, crossed the Portage from its head wa- 
ters to those of the Wisconsin ; when, with no com- f Aiy3. 
panion but the missionary Joliet, he embarked upon Follows 
its bosom, and followed its course, unknowing whither !^lJI[% 
ii would lead. Solitary they floated along, till, in the Mm. 
seven days, they entered, with inexpressible joy, the 
broad Mississippi. They continued to float with itf 

T. How was it with the Indians ? What was the mission called t 
8. What information was gained, and reported?— 9. What 
apcoant can you give of St. Mary's ? Where did Allouez found / 
a mission ?— lO. What was said by the Indians to deter Mar- 
quette from ezectttiogr his design ? — 11. Give an account of hit 
route, and trace it on the map. 
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p>T. II Icmely current, until, near the mouth of the Moingoiu, 

■p.jj J they perceived marks of population. 

cH.it. 12. Disembarking, they found, at fourteen milea 
from the river, a village of the natives. Old men met 
them with the calumet, told them they were expected, 

ifidian *"^ ^^® ^em enter their dwellings in peace. The 

covteiy. missionaries declared, by the council-fire, the claims 
of the Christian religion, and the right of the king of 
** France, to their territory. The Indians feasted them, 

and sent them away with the gift of a peace-pipe, em- 
bellished with the various colored heads and necks 
of bright and beautiful birds. 

13. Sailing on their solitary way, the discoverers 
heard afar, a rush of waters from the west; and soon 
the vast Missouri came down with its fiercer current 
to hasten on the more sluggish Mississippi. They saw, 
and passed the mouth of the Oliio, nor stopped, till 

-^ they had gone beyond that of the Arkansas. There 

rtn the they found savages, who spoke a new tongue. They 

Mi»w«-i.^ygyg armed with guns ; a proof that they had trafficked 

with the Spaniards, or with the English, in Virginia 

They showed hostile dispositions, but respected tha 

peace-pipe, the white flag of the desert 

14. Marquette now retraced his course to the Illi- 
1674. nois, — entered and ascended that river, and beheld the 
toOre^n l>eautiful fertility of its summer prairies, abounding in 

Bay. game. He visited Chicago, and in September was again 
at Green Bay. 

15. The next year, on the banks of the little stream, 
now called by his name, Marquette retired for devo- 

16Y5. tion, from the company with which he was journeying — 
q^etti ^^ P^y? ^y ^ ^^^ ^1^^ ^^ stones, beneath the silent 
(liet near shadc. There, half an hour afterwards, his dead body 
^^[' was found. He was buried on the shore of the lake ; 

and the Indian,fancie8 that his spirit still controls its 

storms. 

16. As Joliet, the companion of Marquette, was 
returning from the west, to carry the tidings of their 

19. What happened at an Indian village?*- 13. Describe, 
ana trace Marquette's route, to its farthest extent 7 What inhm 
Mtants did he findt— 14. Describe, and trace his return t- 
&, Give an account of the death of Marquette t 



discovery, he met at Frontenac, now Kingston, the pt. ii 
governor of the place, the energetic and highly gifted ^^Tl 
La Salle. His genius kindled, at the description of oh/iz. 
die missionary ; he went to France, and was commis- ^qwa 
sioned to complete the survey of the great river. La sdi*. 

17. He returned to Frontenac, built a wooden canoe, ^^^ 
of ten tons, and carrying a part of his company to the the fint 
mouth of Tonnewanta Creek, he there built the first rSHiTi 
sailing vessel, which ever navigated Lake Erie. On Lak« 
his way across the lakes, he marked Detroit as a suit- ^^'^ 
able place for a colony, gave name to Lake St. Cl^r, ^^ 
planted a trading house at Mackinaw, and finally cast inw. 
anchor at Green Bay. 

18. Here, he collected a rich cargo of furs, and seiU 
back his brig to carry them to Niagara. Then, in bark 
canoes, he moved his party south, to the head of lake 
Michigan. There he constructed the Fort of the Mia- 
mis. His brig was unfortunately lost; but, with a 
small company, he steered resolutely west, accompanied 

by the Jesuit Hennepin. 7 

19. They reached, through many discouragements, ^ 
by disaster, treachery, and climate, the great Illinois; 

and following its waters four days journey below Lake 
Peoria, La Salle there built a fort, which, in the bitter- ^^^^ 
ness of his spirit, he named Creve-coeur. Here he sent nin with 
out a party under Hennepin, to explore the sources of ^^^"^ 
the Mississippi, and himself set forth on foot to return 
to Frontenac. 

20. Hennepin followed the Illinois to its junction 
with the parent stream ; then ascended that pver above 
the falls to which he gave the name of St. Anthony. 

He afterwards reported, though falsely, that he had 168^ 
discovered the sources of the Mississippi. pSJi*tc 

La Salle returned to his fort on the Illinois, built a st. An- 
sraall vessel, and the next year, he sailed down the p^*' 
Mississippi, till he reached its mouth. To the coun- ' 
try he gave the name of Louisiana, in honor of his 
sovereign, Louis XIV. 

16. Who was La Salle ? How did ho become interested, and 
what did he dot — IT. Trace, and describe his route to Green 
Bay 7 — 18. What steps did he here take? — 19. Where did 
he go from thence ? Whom did he send out to explore t — ^O. 
What was done by Hennepin I What next by Lm Salle ? 
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rnr. n. 21. Returning to France, the government sent him 

p,j, j^ to colonize the country which he had visited; but hi« 

CH.V fleet took a wrong direction, and he was carried, with 

168Y* ^^^ P^^9 ^^ Texas, where he made the settlement of 

u SaOe St. Louis. Attempting to go to Louisiana on foot, b 

"'"^' discontented soldier of his party, gave him his deaUi- 

shot Texas was regarded as an appendage to Lou* 

isiana. 



CHAPTER X. 

North and Soadi CaroUna.—* The Great Patent.— Mr. Locke'a 
-CoDititation. 

L After Charles IL was restored, the people about 

him, took advantage of his improvident good nature, 

and want of conscientious scruples. They thus gained 

large tracts of American territory — and, neither he 

who gave, nor they who received, considered, whether 

^^^^ ^^ or not, it was his to give. In 1663, the king gave 

CftTOiiMu Carolina, which more justly belonged to Spain, to 

W68.Lord Clarendon the historian, Lord Ashley Coop^ 

Earl of Shaftsbury, General Monk afterwards Duke 

of Albemarle, Lord Craven, the two Berkeleys, Si? 

John Colleton, and Sir George Carteret 

2. These noblemen next aspired to the glory of 

founding a sovereignty, which should, not only yield 

them money, but tne fame of legislators ; and in 1667* 

Charles granted them the whole of the country, from 

the mouth of the river St Johns to 36° 33' north lati- 

Tb. tude; and from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. Tg 

^^^ frame a government for the future empire, they securerf 

1665. ^^® services, of the well known philosopher, John 

Locke. In the meantime, the younger Berkeley, who 

was governor of Virginia, was to extend his rule ovei 

the whole territory. 

21, What happened on hia last return to America ? 

Chapteb X. — 1. What traits of Charles II. are here mention- 
ed? What advantage was taken of them ? What grant did hf 
make in 1663 t To whom? — 2, What grant did he make is 
1667 1 Show its extent on the map f Who was to frame a cod 
•dtution for this large countrv t who to be flsoremor t 
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3. But aettleni were wanted; and to procure these, pt. ii 
farions inducements were held out by the company. p,p j^ 
Two settlements had already been formed within their oii.'x.* 
precincts. * One of these, near Albemarle Sound, was g^tue. 
begun, at an early day, by enterprisin|^ planters from "JfJ^* ji 
Virginia ; and enjoying entire liberty, it had been aug- mark, ' 
mented from that and other colonies, whenever refi- J*uJJ^ ^ 
nous or political oppression had scattered their people, n. c. ^^ 
This setdement had so increased, as to form, for con- 1668. 
venience, a simple democratic government ^tmoe-* 

4. The other colony was to the south of this, on nej. 
Cape Fear, or Clarendon river; and had been originally 
made, by a little band of adventurers from New Eng- 
land. They, as well as the former colony, had pur- gf^JJ 
chased their land of the natives ; they had occupied "^j^^ 
it, and they claimed, as a law of nature, the right of ~ 
self-government 

5. In the meantime, a number of planters from 
Barbadoes purchased lands of the sachems, and settled 
on Cape Fear river, near the territory of the New 
Englanders. The two parties united. In 1667^ 
they were in danger of famine, and Massachusetts 
sent them relief. They requested of the proprie- 
tors a confirmation of the purchase they had made 
of the Indians, and of the power, which they had as- Tmuntr 
sumed to govern themselves. As a state must have SSu^' 
inhabitants, their request was partially granted; and '■*^"' 
one of their number, Sir John Yeamans, was appointed 
tiiieir governor. The settlement, in 1666, contained 
eight hundred persons. 

6* Thus, the germs of liberty had, in the Carolinas, 
begun to vegetate strongly. And when the great aris- 
tocratical constitution, maJcing three orders of nobility, 1?^^ 

. ,/.-irt xt J 11 "^ '[The con 

was sent over, m 1670, the ground was already pre- .titution 
occupied. These dwellers in scattered log cabins in ^^^^ 
the woods, could not be noblemen, and would not be tejj 
serfs. Eventually, the interest of the proprietors pre- 

3. What settlement was formed in the northern .part of the 
tract t Of what did it prove to be the nucleus ? — 4. Des«jriba 
the settlement which proved to be the nucleus of South Carolina. 
(S. What change of inhabitants took place ! Who was their ftrst 
governor f What was their number in 1666 1 — 6. How was it 
in respect to Mr. Locke's constitution ? 

6* 
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prr. IL vailed over their pride. The inhabitants took theii 
p,u^ 1^ own way in regard to government, and in 1693) ihe 
ch/xu constitution of Locke was formally abrogated. 

7. William Sayle, the first proprietary j^ovemor of 
I fiiyo ^''^^^^*9 brought over a colony, with which he found* 

oZ. * ed old Charlestown. Dying in 1671, his colony was 

Sayie. annexed to that of Governor Yeamans. In 1680, the 

city was removed to the point of land between the 

1680' two rivers, which received the names of Ashley and 

ton Cooper. The foundation of the present capital of the 

fiwiided. south was laid, and the name of the king perpetuated 

in that of Charleston. 

8. During the year 1690, King William sent out a 
M9^ large body of French Protestants, who had been com- 
?J2^ peUed to leave their coimtry, by the arbitrary measures 

tMU. of Louis XIV. To a part of these, lands were allotted 
in Virginia, on James river. Others settled in Caro- 
lina, on the banks of the Santee, and in Charleston. 
They introduced the culture of the vine, and were 
among the most useful settlers of the province. 
11729. The Cape Fear colony under Governor Yeamans 
S'N'JSd having migrated south, the unfruitful country which 
B-Cm, they first occupied reverted to the natives. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A French and Indian War 

1. In consequence of the English Revolution, a wan 

ensued between England and France, which affected 

Kioff the American colonies of both; and is known in our 

,JJ2^, annals, as "King William's war." 

w»r. 2. The fisheries on the Atlantic coast were regarded 

as of prime importance; and, on this account, Acadia 

t686. was highly valued. To protect it, the two French 

Baroo Jesuits, Viuccut and Bigot, collected a village of the 

*"*• savage Abenakies, on the Penobscot; and the Baron 

de St. Castine,a bigoted French nobleman, established 

T. Describe the founding of Charleston ? — 8.Whom did King 
William send over in 1690 ? Where did they settle ? 

Chapter XI. — 1. What war occurred in consequence of the 
English Revolution i — 2. Why was Acadia valued ? Wbai 
wng don^ by Frenchmen to keep it from the Englidi T 
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there a trading fort In 1696, the fort, built at Pema- r>T n, 
quid, was taken by Castine ; and thus the French p,^ - 
claim ed, as Acadia, all Maine, east of the Kennebec ; and ob. u. 
Ihey artfully obtained great ascendancy over the natives. 

3. The tribe of Pennicook, in New Hampshire, had 
lost several of their number, by the treachery of the 
whites, who had taken and sold them into slavery At 
Dover, in that state, the venerable Major Waldron, a ^^" 
magistrate, and a trader among the Indians, hospitably ^^^ 
admitted two squaws to sleep by his fire. At dead of J^ 
night, they let in a war party from without They Atnek 
placed Major Waldron upon a long table, and then '^*'^' 
mocked him with a jeering call, to "judge Indians." 
Those mdebted to him for goods, drew gashes on his — y^ 
breast, saying, " here I cross out my account" Twen- 
ty-three were killed, twenty-nine made prisoners, and 

Aie town burnt 

4. Governor Frontenac, at Quebec, planned to send, 
tlirough the snow, three parties. The first arrived at 
Schenectady, the night of the 18th of February, and, 
separating into small parties, they invested every house J^oS 
at the same moment The people slept until their J^JJ 
doors were broken open, and themselves dragged from tadj a*, 
their beds. Their dwellings were set on fire, and sixty '^'^'^ 
of the inhabitants butchered. Twenty-seven were 
carried captive, and most of the small niunber which 
escaped, lost their limbs in attempting to fiee naked, 
through a deep snow, to Albany. 

5. The second party of French and Indians, leagued . -: 
for murder, were sent against the pleasant settlement ' *- 
at Salmon Falls, on the Piscataqua. At break of day — 

a day which, for fifty of their number, had no morrow, Dertm* 
the peaceful inhabitants were waked to experience the ^Smo« 
horrors of Indian warfare, aided and directed by French ]^^ 
ingenuity. The third party from Quebec, in like man- is. 
ner, destroyed the settlement at Casco Bay, in Maine. 

2. What fort was taken by Castine ? How far did the French 
claim in Maine t — 3. What provocation did the Pennicooki 
receive ! What shocking cruelty did they exercise ? — 4. What 
three parties were sent out ? By whom ? Trace, and describe 
the route of the first party t Describe the massacre of Schen- 
ectady ! — 5. Trace and describe the route of the second party t 
Of the third f 
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rr. n. 6. Fear and terror were on every side. The seve- 
p»D. L "^^ governors of the provinces, convened at New 
CH. XI. York. General Winthrop with a body of troops, and 
May 1. Sir William PJiipps, with a large fleet, were sent against 
1691. the French. A part of the fleet was wrecked in re- 
^°SPy! turning, and both expeditions failed. 

7. Gteat expenses were, by these means, incurred 

The by Massachusetts, and the general court authorized, 

rriTm » ^^' ^® ^^^ time, the emission of paper money, or 

notes of credit ; making them, in all payments, a legal 

tender. 

} 8. The Revolution in England produced a disagree* 

I ble change, in the afiidrs of Massachusetts. King Wil« 

' liam, refusing to restore its former Government, 

*^^^ granted a new charter, which extended its limits, but 

dJli^ restricted its privileges. Massachusetts now embraced, 

•f MsM. besides her former territory, and the adjacent islands, 

Plymouth, Maine, and Nova Scotia •, extending north 

to the river St Lawrence, and west to the South Sea, 

excepting New Hampshire and New York. 

9. Almost the only privilege which the new char- 
ter allowed the people, was that of choosing their 
representatives. The king reserved to himself the 
right of appointing the governor, lieutenant governor, 
and secretary; and of repealing all laws wiSiin three 
Uaun in vears after the passage. As Plymouth, the oldest, and 
^••^ Massachusetts, the principal member of the New Eng- 
land confederacy, were now placed under a royal go-i 
vemor, the luiion was nominally at an end. But it 
. was already firmly ceniented in the hearts and habits 
of the people. 

6. What measures were taken in the congress of gover- 
nors ? What expeditions were undertaken ? — *. What means 
did Massachusetts take to procure money f — 8. How did the . 
English Revolution affect Massachusetts ! WTiat course did King 
William take ! How did the new charter alfect Massachusetts 
in regard to territory t What did that province now embrace J 
O. How did the new charter affect the liberties of the people 1 
What power had now ^e king of England f Why could not 
Uie cordederacy remain as it had been f In what respects hii4 
the union become ahready cemmited f 
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EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOORAPHER. 

What event marks the beginning of this period ? What ^T'tt 
if its date 7 Point it out on the chronographer. yq^ | 

The Navigation Acts were passed in 1651. Point to the 
place of this date. The time of " Bacon's rebellion" was 
1676. Show its place on the chronographer. New York 
was founded in 1614, and Albany in 1615. Point to the * 

places of these dates. New Amsterdam was surrendered to 
the English in 1664. What is the place of this year 7 

In 1682, William Penn made his celebrated treaty with the 
Indians. Point out the place of this year. New Jersey was 
first settled in 1664. Point out the place of this date. Con- 
necticut, including New Haven, obtained a liberal charter in 
1662. Rhode Island had also obtained one in 1651. Point 
to the places of these dates. Elliot completed his transla* 
tion of the Bible in 1657. Point to the place of this date. 
King Philip was killed and his war terminated in 1676. 
Point out the place of this date. 

Sir Edmund Andross was made governor of New England 
in 1686. The charter of Connecticut was hid in the charter- 
oak, 1687. Point out the places of these years. The first- 
General Assembly (^ New York met in 1683. Point out 
the place of this date. 

The great patent of Carolina was granted in 1663, and 
the grant extended in 1667. Point out the places of these 
two dates. Charleston was founded in 1680. What is the 
place of this date 7 Schenectady was destroyed in 1690. 
Point to the place of this year 7 At what epoch does this 
period terminate 7 What is its date ? What is its place OA 
the chronographer 7 

The teacher can, at his option, select other dates, and re* * 
quire the pupils to locate them on the chronographer. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Bir William Phipps.— Cotton Mather.— Salem Witchcrtft.— 
Schools. — Yale College. 

1. The new charter was received at Boston, May p»t. a 
14th, 1692. It was brought over by Sir William p,p „ 
Phipps, who brought also his commission, as royal ch. l ' 
governor. He was nominated by the influence of his ^ i^ 
pastor, Cotto*^. Mather, who received him with great 1S9% 
joy. Phipps was a native of Pemaquid, in Maine. He ^jJ^JJ^ 
was made apprentice to a trade; but being active and sirWia. 
enterprising, he went to England ; and, at length, ac- ^**'pp'* 
quired riches and a title, by recovering, witli a diving 

bell, the treasures of a Spanish wreck. 

2. The delusion, with respect to witchcraft, was ^]j^^ 
now at its height. The first settlers brought it with 
them from the mother country. Laws, making witch- 

Chapter I. — 1. Where was the new charter received? 
By whom brought over ? By whose influence was he nominated 
for governor ? — ^. What delusion existed ? Give some account 
af tuia deluaioil t 
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p»T. II. craft a capital crime, existed in England, and were 

p,p „ early enacted in Massachusetts. In Springfield in 1645, 

OH. I.* some individuals were accused and tried, but acquitted. 

3 Persons at Boston, Charlestown, Dorchester, and Cam- 

*7) bridge, were tried, and some actually executed for the 

" supposed offence. But it was at Salem, where this 

delusion produced its most fatal effects. 

3. At first, it was old women only, who were sus- 
pected of having leagued with the devil, to inflict upon 
cottTic- the persons who complained, the various torments, 



. - which they asserted, that they felt. The magistrates 
' of the people's choice, had, with Bradstreet, their 



lioMon 
insuffi' 
cient 



rroimds. governor, previous to the arrival of Phipps, discoun- 
tenanced these persecutions ; but the new authorities, 
under the influence of Cotton Mather, pursued a course 
which placed the accused in situations, where "they 
had need to be magicians, not to be convicted o^ 
magic." 

4. The unhai^y persons were confronted with 
those who accused them, and asked, " Why do you 
i^ct these children ?" If they denied the fact, they 
j^l^ were commanded to look upon the children, who 
would instantly fall into fits, and afterwards declare 
that they were thus troubled by the persons appre- 
hended. On evidence no ' better than this, were 
twenty persons executed. 

6, The general court, on assembling, took ground 

against these proceedings, and abolished the special 

^^^ court, by which these persons had been condemned. 

^nerai This court was organised by Phipps, and presided over 

^^nst ^y Stoughton, the lieutenant-governor. The public 

the were addressed on the subject, through the press, by 

'»urt. the independent Calef, of Boston; and the eyes of men 

, n were at length opened. Those who had been impris- 

^ ^ oned were set free ; and the memory of the transaction 

soon became, what it still continues to be, a source of 

national sorrow and humiliation. 

3. Who were first accused I How was it with the people's 
magistrates, in respect to prosecutions for witchcrd't ? By wnom 
were they upheld? — 4. How did the prosecutions proceed! 
How many persons suffered death! — 6. Bv what court had 
these persons been condemned ! How was snown the power ol 
the press to do co<^ f 
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6. Not one of the colonies enjo3red a repoee so pit. il 
uninterrupted as Connecticut ; and ther^ore none had, p^ ' 

in this respect, such advantages for showing the hent oh.i. '^ 
of the Puritan mind, in regard to the improvement of *7 

the human race, hy the right training of the young. ^ 

7. As early as 1646, the general court took the mat- 1646 
ter in hand. "To the end," say they, " that learning ^^^ 

be not huried in the graves of our forefathers, the Lord ^ "' - . 
assisting our endeavors, it is ordered, that all the ia,^M» y '^ 
townships with fifty householders, shall keep a school, 3 

and pay for the same in such way as they see fit And ikmUiM. 
further, that if any town has one hundred household- 
ers, they shall keep and maintain a grammar school* 
where young men can be fitted for a university." 

8. New Haven had also provided by law for com- 
mon schools, and in 1654, Mr. Davenport proposed 

the institution of a college, and the town gave lands 1^5^ 
for the object. Governor Hopkins, of Connecticut^ y»]« 
who, for several years, was alternately with Haynes, CoU«f^ 
the chief magistrate of that colony, dying in London, 
bequeathed, for such an institution, four or ^ve hun- 
dred poimds. The school was located at Saybrook. -^ 

9. The clergy of Connecticut, feeling the need of a "* 
college, nearer than at Cambridge, to fomish learned i 
men as mimsters, ten of their number, obtained from lYOl, 
the general assembly, a charter of incorporation ; toge- ch«<« 
ther with an annual grant of £120. Thus constituted eiSow. 

as trustees, tney held their first meeting at Saybrook ; ■»«*»• 
chose officers, and made laws for the infant university. 

10. The location was inconvenient, and more money 
being subscribed, to fix the college at New Haven than 

at rival places, it was removed thithen and received at i^yiiy. 
the same time, accessions, — of books for its library College 
already begun, and in its funds. The most liberal of "jJew 
the Qonors was £lihu Yale, a native of New Haven, Haren. 



6. How was it with Connecticut in respect to education ? — T. 
What did the general court order in 1646 ? — 8. What did Mr. 
Davenport propose in 1654 ? What can you say of Governor 
Hopkins ? Where was the school first located ? — 9. What was 
obtained for it ? By whom ? Where did the ten trustees hold 
their first meetmg ? What did thev do f — lO. Why was the 
eollegfi removed? Why placed at New Hav«a f 
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r'T. n. who had made a fortune in India. His name is pre- 
p,u jj served, in grateful remembrance, by that of the college 
c^.u/ 11. Colonel Fletcher, governor of New York, was 
j y empowered to take command of the militia of Con- 
necticut. The colony, alarmed, immediately despatch* 
Got. ed General Winthrop to England, as an agent, to re- 
er»*/*a^ ^loustrate with the king and council. Colonel Fletcher 
tempt, however, went to Hartford, in 1693; and, in his ma- 
jesty's name, demanded the surrender of the militia tt^ 
his command. 

12. Captain William Wads worth, the man by whom 
the charter vas hid, paraded his company; but as an 
169S. ^^^^^^^^ ^^ Fletcher began to read his commission, 
Oct 5J6. the captain gave command to "drum;" and when 
c'a Urn Fl^tc^^r called out " silence !" the captain raised his 
Wad»^ voice higher in a second order, "drum, drum, I say." 
worth, ^j length Fletcher gave up in despair; perhaps fearing, 
if he persisted, that Wadswprth would, in good earn- 
est, Mfil his threat, and ^ make daylight shine through 
him.^' 



CHAPTER II. 

European Politics. — Peace of Ryswick, which closes King Wil 
liam's War. — Queen Anne*s War soon begins. 

1. King William's war had been feebly pursued. 
Settlements on Oyster river were, however, destroyed 
by the French and Indians, and the fort at Pemaquid, 
Pw?Tf ^^^^^^ ^^^ William Phipps had rebuilt by the special 
R^widc direction of the sovereigns, had been taken. In 1697, 
peace was made at Ryswick, in Germany, by which 
it was stipulated that all places captured during the 
war should be restored. Thus had the barbarous ap- 

lO. From whom receive its name ? — 11. Ho>w was Conn^'- 
ticut now alarmed ? What measures were taken by Fletcher I 
Ifl. What by Captain Wadsworth ? What was the result ? 

Chapter il. — 1. What settlements bad been destroyed t 
What fort taken ? What was done in 1697 1 What was itiuu 
litedf 
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peal to anns been to no other purpose bnt that of mul- ft. a 
tiplying human woes. But the parties profited little plj"^^ 
by the lesson. In May, 1702, the contest began, on'.u. 
which is known in American history* as ^ Queen ^m^^ 
Anne's war." 

2. The eastern Indians now devastated Maine from 
Casco to Wells. Deerfield, in Massachusetts, was sur- 
prised at midnight, February, 1704^ by a party of 
French and Indians, under Heurtel de Rouville. The ^w^^m 
sentinel of the fort being asleep, and the snow of such D«erfiru 
a depth as to allow them to pass over the palisades, 'urprisd 
tliey silently entered, and scalped and murdered, or French 
secured as prisoners, the wretched inhabitants. Only i^JJ^^ 
a small number escaped by flight. Forty-seven were 
killed, and one hundred and twenty carried captive to 
Canada. 

3. Early in the assault, the house of the Rev. John 
Williams, the minister of the place, was attacked by 
about twenty Indians, who, after the murder of two of 
his children, secured as prisoners, himself, his wife, 
and his remaining children. Mrs. Williams, on the ^**"^^ 
second day, faltered in the march, and, according to 

the Indian custom, was cruelly put to death. 

4. Housed by these inhumanities, the veteran war- 
rior, Benjamin Church, mounted on horseback and 
rode seventy miles to offer his services to Dudley, 

now governor of Massachusetts, in behalf of his dis- 1^04 
tressed fellow citizens. He was sent with Hye hun- '^J^j^ 
dred soldiers to the eastern coast of New England, to menu 
attack the enemy in their own settlements ; and, as- ***^' 
cending the Penobscot and St Croix rivers, he destroy- 
ed several of their towns, and took a considerable 
number of prisoners. 

5. In 1705, Vaudreuil, now governor of Canada, lYM 
proposed to Governor Dudley, a treaty of neutrality. ^«>- 
Arrangements were accordingly made lor an exchange %tM^ 
of prisoners ; and tlius a large proportion of those 



Wil- 



1 • What object has been answered by tlie war ? "Was war fSoon 
made again ? What war ?— 2. What can you Bay of the eatitem 
Indians? Describe the assault upon Deerfield.---3* What hap- 
pened to Mr. Williams and his family ? — 4. Who went agalnsl 
Qko Indians 9 — 5. What was done in 1706 ? 
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FT. II. taken at Deerfield, were finally released. Antony the 
p,jj jj number were Mr. Williams, and some of his children. 
ch! u.' One young daughter remained, married, and raised a 
miK ^*"^^y ^ ^^ ^^'^ which adopted her.. .In 1710, Port 
£ngUsh Royd was taken from the French, and its name, in 
^Eo'^'* honor of the queen, was changed to Annapolis. 

6. Queen Anne's war was closed by the treaty of 
p^^f U*^^^^*? ^y ^^^^ Acadia was ceded to the English. 
xjtKeht For more than ten years, this war had exposed the 
quwi frontiers to continued attacks from a savage foe. Agri- 
Anne'f cidture was necessarily ne^ected, a heavy public debt 
^^' incurred, and a state of general depression ensued. 

7. Some Palatines of Germany, having been reduced 

to great indigence, by the wars in that country, went 
ITtO. to England to solicit charity of Queen Anne. This 
Suc^* princess having obtained for them, grants of land in 
*^p^ America, about six or seven thousand arrived, during 

the year 1710, and planted themselves in the provinces 
1Y14. ^^ ^^ York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Carolina. 
George 1 In 1714, Quecu Anne dying, George I., ascended the 

throne of England. 

8. After the treaty of Utrecht, by which France 
ceded to England, the whole of Acadia, the general 

Man. court of Massachusetts extended its jurisdiction to the 

**^^'J*" utmost bounds of the province of Maine ; and, enter* 

Maine, prising fishermen and traciers, not only revived the 

desolated villages, but on the eastern bank of the Ken«> 

nebec erected new forts, and planted new settlements 

around them. 

9. Father Rasles, a Jesuit missionary of France, had 
Father ^^^ ^^^Y ye&T8 ministered, in a rude chapel at Nor- 
Rasi^ ridgewock, on the Kennebec, among his savage con- 

iny ^^^ ^^ *^® Abenakies. The Indians under his charge 

to ' l>egan hostilities against the English, by burning Bruns- 

It24. wick. The authorities of Massachusetts had asceru 

tained, by getting possession of the papers of Father 

5. What place was taken in 1710? — 6. When was Queen 
Anne's war closed ? What were some of its bad effects ? — T. 
What persons were sent over ? By whom ? At what time ? 
To what place ? Who succeeded Queen Anne ? — 8. Whai 
was the condition and prospects of Maine ? — 9. Give an account 
of Father Rasles ? Where did the Indians, acting under ^ 
oirectious, begin their warforef 
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Ragles, that both he, and the f oTemor of Canada weie f>t. n 
in the counsel of the savages, and were the instigators f^pTu^ 
of their depredations. A party from New England, in oh.'iu. 
August 1724, destroyed Norridgewock, and put to n^i^ 
death the aged Jesuit He was the last of that devoted '^^ ^ 

order, who, in the wilds of America, had labored t<i K^j%d . - 
gain at the same time, a spiritual kingdom for a hea- / J 

venly Master, and a temporal one for an earthly sove^ ,, 

reign. M ' 

10. The Indians now found, that, though instigated ' ^ 

by the French, they were not supported by them; and ^^4%^ 
their sachems, at St. John^s, concluded a peace with the Aug. 6. 
colonists; which, as French missions were now at an Jl^^ 
end, proved durable. English trading houses flourish- «Mtoni 
ed, and the eastern boundary of New England remained '"'^■^ 
undisputed. v 

\ 



CHAPTER m. 

Fletcher.— Piracy.— The Jerseys miited, and Jdned with New 
York. 

1. GoYBRNOR Sloughter, of New York, dying in 
1691, Colonel Fletcher received the commission -^-^ 
of governor. Fletcher was a gotod soldier, and having coioS 
fortunately secured the friendship of Major Schuyler, Fkiciw 
he was, by his advice, enabled to conduct the Indian 
afliurs of the colony, to the acceptance of the people. 1698 
Episcopalian ministers were, by the influence of the ^^-^ 
governor, settled in several parishes, and a religious copacy. 
order was thus introduced^ which, at this day, forms so 
respectable a portion of the population of the state. •««« 

2. In 1698, the earl of Bellamont, succeeded Gover- *22? 
nor Fletcher. During the late wars, the seas were 

9. How did the colonists proceed? — lO. What made the 
Indians Mrilling to conclude a peace f What followed this peace 7 

Chapter 111. — 1 . Whom did Fletcher succeed ? At what time f 
What enabled him to conduct well the Indian affitirs ? What 
was done by his mf!veiiee in reepect to reUgion f — 9. Who euo- 
oeeded himf 
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rr. n. infested witH English pirates. ' Bellamont was particv 

-; larly instructed " to put a stop to the growth of pira/cy. 

cH.*iii.*-A.s no appropriation of money had been made by go- 
g^j^ vemment, a private adventure against the pirate$ was 
oat to agreed on, and one William Kidd, undertook the expe- 
I5^^i£dd* dition, and sailed from New York. He soon turned 
j^ pirate himself. After some time, he burnt his ship, and 
piimte returned to the colonies. There is a vague tiaditioii 
still existing, that he brought large quantities of money, 
1699* which he caused to be conceal^ in the earth. He was 
apprehended at Boston, sent to England for his trial, 
and there condemned and executed. 
The^w- ^* ^^^^ disagreements arose in West Jersey, ^ihat 
•eys imi- the proprietors 'surrendered the right of government to 
jSJidto ^® crown. Queen Anne united it with the east pro 
N. Y. vince ; and New Jersey, as the whole was now called^ 
169S- ^^ *^ ^® ruled* jointly with /New York, by » royal 
Lord governor, having a separate council and assembly of 
^^ representatives. The queen appointed, as governor of 
IVOS. *^® *^^ provinces, the worthless Iprd Combury. In 
Lovelace. 1 708, shc rcmoved him and appointed Lord Lovelace. 
4. After a short administration, Lovelace was suc- 
lino. ceeded by Sir Robert Hunter, and he, in 1719, jby 
\ ' Hunter, pgter Schuyler, who so often acted as the mediftor 
between the whites, and Indians. Commissioners were 
Bch^kJ.** this time, appointed to draw the line of partition 
* between the provinces of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut 
IVSO. 5. In 1720, Mr. Burnet succeeded Schuyler. He 
BuTMt. instituted measures to stop the trade between New 
hMu^ York and Canada ; and by this means displeased the 
t'7flfl> merchants. A tradings house was built at' Oswego, 
|WX ^^'^^^ ^as, in 1727, converted into a fortress. Burnet 
Mont- ^^^ superseded in the government, by Colonel Mont- 
gomery, gomery. 

H, How did he happen to employ Kid f Give an account at 
William Kid? — 3. What happened in West Jersey? What 
was the whole now aQed ? How was it to be ffoverncd ? Whom 
did Queen Anne mtOBb governor? What did sTie do in 1708 ? — 
4. Who were ihc s^cce8sor8 of Lovelace ? — 6. How did Gov- 
ernor Burnet incur the displeasure of the merchants ? What did 
they do? 
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6. On his death, the command devolved on Rip ft. n. 
Van Dam, an eminent merchant. During his admin- ^ 
isif ation, the French erected a fort at Crown Point, ^cS.* iv?* 
which commanded Lake Champlain, and which was 
within the acknowledged limits of New York^..George Dam. 
I. died in 1727, and was succeeded by his son, \^^^ 
George Ii " uT 



\ 



CHAPTER IV. 

PennsylTtimu— Penn's seeond Tint."— Maryland. 

1. After William Penn's arriyal in England, he ^ 
became one of the most influential persons in the peon a. 
kingdom. The influence, which he possessed with ^^^^ 
Kii^ James, was never used for selfish purposes ; but ^ '^ 
mainly to obtain benefits for distressed Qutdiiers, and I 
laws in favor of general toleration. , 

2. When James became an exile in France, Penn 169!l> 
was suspected, by his successor, of holding with him ^^^ 
a treasonable correspondence; and, upon vague charges tow 
like this, he was a nimiber of times imprisoned. In ^f^ 
1692, the government of Pennsylvania was taken from 

him; and Fletcher, of New York, appointed by tlie 
crown, to be its governor. 

3. After strict scrutiny, the conduct of Penn was 
found to be irreproachable; and in 1694, he was re- 
stored to the' favor of the king, and reinstated in his 
government : but not immediately returning to Penn« 
sylvania, he appointed the worthy Thomas Lloyd, his 
depnjy governor. 

6. Who was Burnet's aiicceasorf What did he permit t ^ 
' What happened in England in 1727 f 

Chapter IV.— 1. How was it with Penn after his return to 
England t Was William Penn a selfish man t — 2. After the 
English Revolution, bywhich James was made an exile, what 
happened to Penn f What became,at this time, of Pennsylvania f 
3 Wa» Penn (bond guilty f What happened iu 1694 f 
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y-^^jx. n. 4. In 1699, Penn visited his colony. Finding gfea 
p>D. II. complaint and disaffection respecting the government, 
ch! t. he granted, in 1701, a new and liberal charter. To 
1699. ^^^ assembly, it gave the right of originating bills; to 
His the governor the right of rejecting laws passed by the 
•J^'jf assembly,— of appointing his own council^ — and of ex- 
ercising the whole executive power. This charter was 
ETOl. accepted by the assembly; although it did not satisfy 
oranti the discontents of* the people. 

*irtkgS^' ^* The Territories, afterwards called Delaware, re- 
jected the charter altogether ; and in 1703, they were 
1Y08. *^^®^®^ *^ ^^^^^ ^ separate assembly ; Penn still ap- 
The pointing the same governor, over both provinces. 
^riS^i^" H^vi^ settled a government, which has given him the 
••parate glory of being one of the greatest of lawgivers, Penn 
proTince. y^^^i jq England, no more to visit his beloved province. 
The executive authority was administered by deputy 
governors appointed by himself. 

6. In the year 1716, the government of Maryland, 
11fl6. which since the accession of William and Mary, had 
B^t^ ^^en held by the crown, was restored to Lord Balti- 
more^ the proprietor. It continued in his hands, and 
those of his successors, until the American Revolution. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The HuguenotB.— War with the Spaniardft^— TuBcaroras am 
- ■ Yamaflsees. 

_o ^' 

^ 1. The English settlers in Carolina, treated with 
Ftreneh harshness and intolerance, the French Huguenots. 
01 ^t- They, on their part, bore this ill usage, with meek- 
ness and forbearance; so that after a few years, they 
were admitted to the privileges of citizen* .. John 
i 1 

4. What' in 1699 ? What in 1701 ? What powers were riven 
by the charter ? — 5. What is said of The Territories ? What 
did Penn then do ? — 6. What happened in 1716 I 

Chapti^r v.— 1. Who were ill traatedt By whom f Hoyr 
was their iUl UMffe home f 
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Archdale, one of the proprietors, was sent, in 1695, as f »t. n. 
governor of North and South Carolina, with power to p,^ • 
redress alleged grievances. Having restored ordei^ ch'.t.* 
he left the country the next year. 
2. About tiiis time a vessel from Madagascar, touch- 



^ 



^ ing at Carolina, the captain presented Governor Arch- 1695. 
^^^^ dale with a bag of seed rice, giving him, at the same ^^^ 
^P^^^ time, instructions as to the manner of its culture. The from 
\vvi) seed was divided among several planters. From this ^^"*- 
^^'^^^^^ accident arose the cultivation of this staple conunodity 
of Carolina. 

3. The proprietary governor, invested with arbitrary 
^v v^ powers, resided in the southern province, and governed Too 
\N>/ the northern by his deputy. But the deputy governor, libUJJ^fa 
- >^ diough his powers were ample, could never execute ^* *• 
Y^ them, beyond the limits of the peoples' will. ^ O 

>^ 4. On the breaking out of Queen Anne's war, an •/^ 

-< attempt was made by Governor Moore, of South Caro- 
^^ lina, against the Spanish province of St. Augustine. J7/2i • ^ 
N^ The expedition was unsuccessful, and so heavy was i*p««iC ' 
^ the expense, that, to pay the debt incurred, the assem- *ofs! c^"*^^ ^ 
\ ^ bly, for the first time, resorted to the expedient of a ^ 

^ a) paper currency. 

5. The Spaniards, aided by the French, and com- 1106. / 
manded by Le Feboure, in a fleet of five ships, iiext kSJSS,^ 
mvailed Charleston. Their attack was met with such '«P«u*ji \ ^ 
spirit, that they retired with loss. *? 

6. In 1712, the Tuscaroras, and other Indians of ^^2 ' ' 
North Carolina, formed a horrible plot for extermina- " *^ 
ting the entire white population. They entered, by xm-M. 
surprise, the houses of the poor Palatines of Germany, Ww ^ 
who had recently settled on the Roanoke, and mur- xJ^allS^ 
dered many families. The remaining inhabitants, col- rw. 
lecting into a camp, kept guard night and day, until 
aid could be received from South Carolina.- 

1. What was done by the proprietors ? — ^. How was the 
cuhure of rice introduced ? — 3. Where did the governor of the 
Carolinas reside I How did his deputy succeed in goveminfl 
North Carolina? — 4. What account can you give of the expe- 
dition against St. Augustine ? What was done to defray the 
expense ? — 5. Give an account of the Spanish invasion ? — O, 
\Vhat happened now to the northern province of Carol iiia f 

7 
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p»T. II. 7. That colony sent to their relief, six hundred 
' p»D II ™i^i^i^7 under Captain Barnwell. He penetrated the 
^ J- CH. T. ' wilderness, attacked the Indians, killed three hundred, 
' They are ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ hundred prisoucrs. Those who sur^ 
p«»""«d vivcd, fled to the cliief town of the Tuscai^ras; but 
ftltedbv here Barnwell's troops surrounded them. ^ After 
fcrnwea.gj.gat losses, they sued for peace. The Tuscaroras 
soon after left their country, and united with the Iro- 
quois; making the sixth nation of that confederacy. \ 

8. In 1715, the Yamassees, instigated a combination 
of all the Indians from Florida to Cape Fear against 
South Carolina^ The warriors of the Creeks, Appala- 

vl^r * ^^^^^'^Sj Cherokees, and other tribes engaged, exceeded 
with the six thousand. The southern Indians fell suddenly on 
^^ the traders settled among -them, and, in a few hours, 
8.C, ninety persons were massacred. Some of the inhabi- 
tants fled precipitately to Charleston, and gave the 
alarm. 

9. Formidable parties were also penetrating the 
northern frontier, and approaching Clfc^leston. These 

""sSt-*** ^^^® repulsed by the militia, but tl\eiiij(^bute was mark- 

ntehen. ed by devastation. Governor Craven, at the head of 

twelve hundred men, marched toWA*ds the southern 

frontier, and overtook the strongest body of the enemy. 

The r»- at a place called Saltcatchers, where a bloody battle 

^JU^*J^ was fought. The Indians were totally defeated, and 

Honda, driven from their territory. They were received by 

'^ ^ the Spaniards, and settled in Florida. Nearly four 

hundred of the Carolinians were slain in this war. 

10. The legislature, in the distressed condition of 
the colony, applied to the company for aid and protec- 
tion, which was denied. For temporary relief, they 

•^®' next made large emissions of paper money. Direc- 

^ goT tions were given, by the proprietors, to the governor, 

* to reduce the quantity in circulation. The assembly 

then resolved to appropriate the lands, from which tlie 

T. Did the southern province make exertions? What did 
Capt. Barnwell ? What became of the Tuscaroras ? — 8. What 
formidable combination was formed ? Who were the instiga- 
tors ? What was their force ? What was their first outbreak t 
O. How did they proceed ? Whore were they defeated ? B| 
whom ? How many Carolinians were destroyed by these liidi- 
ana 7 — lO. What was done iu tlie distress of the colony t 
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Indians had been driven ; but the pronjetofs refused p»t. n 
to sanction tliis necessary proceediiip They also p,p u 
encouraged their officers in oppressive measures. ch. t. ^ 

11. The people were determined, no longer to sub- ^ J 
mit to such tyranny. The governor, Johnson, was -,^L^ 
informed, that if he would rule under the king, he caroiiii 
could retain his office, but not other^vise. Johnson ^^* ^ ^ 
refused, and endeavored to suppress the spirit of revolt; choote • 
but it had diffused itself beyond his control; and, atfi^**™*'^ 
last, the people elected Moore, governor of the province. 

12. The colonists stated their situation by agents 
in England, when it was decided, that the proprietors 

had forfeitetl their charter ; and that both the Carolinas J^^ 
should be taken under the royal protection. Nichol- anpointi 
son, was appointed governor; and, early the following ^^ 
* year, he arrived at Charleston, where he was received 
with every demonstration of joy. 

13. Peace was made between Great Britain and h,. 
^ Spain. Treaties were held with the Cherokees and f«»^ •*• 

Creeks, in which boundaries were settled. Governor °*tkli. 
Nicholson encouraged literary institutions. 

14. Tlie revolution was completed, by an agreement 
between the crown and seven of the proprietors ; where- \iy^f^^ 
by, for a valuable consideration, they surrendered their n. and* 
right and interest, not only in the government of these J^^ 
provmces, but also in the soil. North and South Caro- r»»«a 
Una were, at the same time, erected into separate 
governments. 

lO. How did the company of proprietors treat the people f — 
II. What were the people now resolved on f What did they 
let Gov. Johnson know ? What reply receive ? Whom did they 
elect f — 12. What decision was made in England ? Who was 
wm as governor 7 — 13. How did he administer the govern 
mant f — 14. How wit this revolutiun in Carolina completed f 
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CHAPTER VI. 






PT. II. 

CU. TI. 

1699. 

Pensaco- 
laietUed. 



F«b.3. 
d 'Iber- 
ville en- 
ters the 
MiM. 



1702. 

Mobile 
founded. 



Natchez 
founded. 



EtlS. 

Wew 
Orleanf 
tiwuled. 



Extension of the French Enapire.— New France. 

1. Pensacola was settled by three hundred Span- 
iards from Vera Cruz.- . Scarcely were they established, 
when a fleet, under ^ Moine d'Iberville, a Canadian 
Frenchman, who had been distinguished Us a discoyerer 
and a warrior, appeared along their coast, carrying 
several hundred persons^ mostly from Canada.* • 

2. The company at first erected their huts on Ship 
Island, near the entrance of Lake Borgne. After three 
weeks, d'Iberville proceeded with forty men, entered 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and sailed up the stre'am, 
probably to Red river. On his return j he passed through 
the bay, which bears his name, and the lakes which he 
called Maurepas and Pontchartmin, to the bay of St 
Louis. On the small bay of Biloxi he erected a fort, 
and around it his few emigrants were planted. 

3. Leaving thehi under the command of his brother, 
Bienville, he went to France. The climate proved 
fatal to numbers, and in 1702, the chief fortress was 
transferred to the western bank of the Mobile, where 
was made the first European settlement in Alabama^ 

4. In 1716, Bienville went up the Mississippi, and 
built Fort Rosalie, on the site of Natchez, — the oldest 
European settlement of the grand valley, south of the 
Illinois. False ideas of the wealth of Louisiana had 
been spread in France, for purposes of land specula- 
tion; and in 1718, three ships came over, bearing 
eight hundred emigrants, who founded a city, and in 
honor of the regent of France, named it New Orleans./ 
By this occupancy, as well as by discovery, France 
laid claim to Louisiana, ^r 

Chaptkb VI.— 1 . When was Pensacola settled? What fleet 
Boon appeared ?-— 2. Where did the company first stop ? Where 
did d'Iberville then go ? Describe, and trace on the map, his 
route and return. Where were his emigrants planted?— 3, 
With whom did he leave the command? To what place was 
the settlement transferred ? — !• What was done in 1716 ? To 
what cause was the settlement of New Orleans owing? On 
what did Fiauue found horgieat clainuit 
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5. The French built a fort at Niagainu A colony cf pt. il 
one hundred was led to Detroit, as earljr as 1701, by f757"^ C^ 
De La Motte Cadillac, and another in 1712, by Anthony ou.'nu O '^ 
Crozat, who had obtained from Louis XIV., a patent j^^j^^ V 
for the exclusive trade of Louisiana. Since the dis- 
coveries of the Jesuits, the French had been in pos- 
session of the various .western routes from the St. _n«w 
Lawrence to the Mississippi. Chicago, Vincennes, 
and Kaskaskia, were, at the close of this period, grow- 
ing settlements. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

CoDtroveny in Massachusetts, respecting a fixed salary for the 
royal governor. 

1. The free institutions of the colonies, again 
alarmed the English government Massachusetts was 

ever the least submissive to the royal will. A contro- w^n 
vtti;sy between that colony and the ^ent state now m»m. 
b^ti, which led to the war of the revolution. The ^^J^ 
main subject was a fixed salary for the royal governor, wfcjed 
which the English sovereign directed that officer to re- 
quire; but which, this colony, for a series of years, re- 
solutely refused to pay. 

2. Massachusetts, to defray the expenses of the war, 
had made such large emissions of paper money, that 
gold and silver were banished from the province. The *^^ 
paper depreciated, and the usual commercial evils en- meun. 
sued. The attention of the colony being directed to 
remedy these evils, a public bank was instituted ; in ^^]^ 
which the faith of the government was pledged for the b«»^ 
value of ^e notes. The profits accruing from the 

5* What other places were founded by the French soon after ? 

Chapter VII.— 1. Which of the colonies was most prone to 
dispute the royal will ? What did the English government in- 
stmct their governors to require ? How did the colony resist thia 
demand?— 2* Give an account of the institution of a puhlio 
bank. 
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PT. n. bank, were to be applied for its support Fii\|^thou> 

^7"^ sand pounds, m bills of credit, were issued. 

cu. yu. 3. The bank, however, failed of its desired effect 

Governor Shute now succeeded Governor Dudley : and 

by his recommendation, another emission of bills of 

(V^vT^c^e^.gg? made, to the amount of one hundred thou- 

shute sand pounds. '^ The consequence of this was, rather to 

"u.r heighten, than ^^11 ay the existing difficulties ; as it was 

worse. fQynd, that the greater the quantity of this factitious 

. substitute for money, the less was its value. 

4. In 1728, Mr. Burnet, who had been removed 
from the magistracy of New York, was appointed to 

ti^H' ^^*^ ^^ Massachusetts and New Hampshire. >He was 

Burnet instructcd by his sovereign to insist on a fixed salary. 

g^cruor The general court resisted, and postponed a decisive 

of Maw. answer. They voted Governor Burnet the unusual 

N H. sum of one thousand seven hundred pounds; three 

hundred for his travelling expenses, and fourteen him- 

dred for his salary. He accepted the appropriation for 

his expenses, but rejected that for his salary. 

5. The people of BostonTtook a lively interest in 
the dispute, and the governor, believing that the gene- 

\ ^>oiirt ^^ court were thus unduly influenced, removed them 

\ aJUt*" ^^ Salem. Continuing finn to their purpose, he kept 

Saim. the court in session several months beyond the usual 

time, and refused to sign a warrant on the treasurer for 

the payment of the members. 

6. In April, 1729, after a recess of about three 
months, the general court again convened at Salem, 
but proving refractory on the subject of the salary, 

ll'^O. ^^® governor adjourned them, and they met at Cam- 

Buruet bridge in August Unable to make any impression, 

dies. Burnet felt so severely the difficulties of his position, 

that he sickened with a fever, and died on the 17th of 

September A;^ 

I ,) 7. His successor, Mr. Belcher, who arrived at Bcs- 

' — ton in August, 1730, rene\i^d the controversy ; but the 

3* What was tlie effect of emitting so much paper money? — 4* 

f Who was made governor of Massachusetts in 1728? What was 

/ ^ 'j done by the governor, and the court, in reference to a fixed 

/ I /' '' salary? — 5* Wliat removal did tlie governor make? — 0# What 

' waa clone respecting the salary in^Y^O ? What elTebt had tUes« 

troubleft cm the gfov«raor I ^ 
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7 couit, after two or three sejpRons, succeeded with him, rn. a 



(and by consent of tlie crown,) in a policy which they ^,^ 
\ ^ iiad vainlycittempted with Burnet, that of paying him cb.*tii.' 
\-^y a liberal sum for present use, without binding them* -^j»^ 
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selves lor the future. 

8. In 1719, more than one hundred families emi- -,^q 
[^ grated from the north of Ireland, and settled in the J^^ 

\ p'^town of Londonderry, in New Hampshire. They in- <icrrj 
troduced the foot spinning-wheel, the manufacture of **' * 
linen, and the culture of potatoes. 

9. A phenomenon, singular at the time, and not yet 
satisfactorily explained, alarmed the people of New 
England in 1719. This was the Aurora Borealis^ first BortS. 
noticed in the country, on the night of the 17th of De- 
cember. Its appearance, according to the writers of 
the day, was more calculated to excite terror than later 
appearances of the same kind, 

10. In 1723, a fort was built on Connecticut river, j,yA« 
in the present town of Bratdeborough, under the di- First wt- 
rection of lieutenant governor Dummer, t)f Massachu- fJ«»«n^ 
setts, and hence it was called Fort Dummer. Around 'aont. * 
this fort was commenced the first settlement in Ver- ^ 
mont 

11. About this period, a new colony was projected 
in England, to settle between the Savannah and Alta- 
niaha rivera. This tract was within the limits of the 
Carolina grant, but unoccupied by European settlers. '^'JJ^" 
The patriotic deemed it important, that this region colony. '.^ 
should be planted by a British colony, otherwise it ! 
might be seized by the Spaniards from Florida, or the ' 
French from the Mississippi. At the same time, a spirit 
of philaathrophy was abroad in England, to notice the 
distresses of the poor, especially those shut up in 
prisons, and to provide for their relief. 

12. Actuated by these generous motives, a number ^j- 
of gendemen in England, of whom James Oglethorpe *^^ 

7. How was the contro\*?^T settled? — 8. What emigrant* 
Bcttled ill New Hampshire ? NV^hat did they introduce ? — ^9. 
What can you say of tlie Aurora Borealis of that day?— 10» 
When and where , wart the first settlement made in Vermont? 
II. Whutnewaolonv was projec^ in England? Why did the 
pft^iotic in £«kid favor the prcflot ? What benevolent spirit 
wu abroad ?— 12. Who was to boalbo leader of the euterpriset 
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144 GEORGIA. 

FT. n. was the most zealous, formed a project to settle thto 
p,p ^j tract, by suc.i of the suffermg poor, as might be wil- 
cH.Vu.* Img to seek, in the new world, the mean9 of subsis- 
tence. 

13. To this company, the territory between the Sa- 
vannah and Altamaha, now, in honor of the king, 
lt32. denominated Georgia, was granted; and, with its set- 
^[S* tlement, was completed, that of the thirteen veteran 
colonies, which fought the war of the revolution; and 
whose emblematic stars and stripes, still decorate the 
banner of American Independence. 

13. What may be said of the colony which Oglethorpe and 
hia company settled ' 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOORAPHER. 

What event marks the beginning of this period 7 What 
is its date ? Point it out on the chronographer. 

Queen Anne^ war began in 1702. What is the place of 
this date ? Massachusetts extended its jurisdiction over 
Maine in 1714. What is the place of this year? New 
York and New Jersey were ruled by one governor in 1698. 
Point out the place of that year. Penn granted a new char- 
ter to Pennsylvania in 1701. Point to the place of that 
year. 

The cultivation of rice was begun in Carolina, in 1695. 
Point to the place of y;iis date. Paper money was first made 
in South Carolina, in 1702. Show the place of this year. 
In 1729 North and South Carolina were erected into sepa- 
rate governments. Point to the place of this date. Mobile 
was founded by the French, in 1702, Natchez in 1706, and 
New Orleans in 1718. Point out the places of these dates. 
Vermont was first settled in 1723. Point out the pUce of 
this date. 

What event terminates tliis period T What is its date f 
Point out its place on the chronographer. 

Let the teacher, as before, select other dates, and reqniif 
the pupDs to locate them on tlie chronographer. 
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0|flethorpe'« Council with the Indian chief* 

PERIOD III. 
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> OBOROIA BY OSLCTHORrB. 



' 1 1733, 1 « 

TO 

warn nuos or pabxi, which | 1*763. | oumki ths rEBNCH war. 

CHAPTER I. 

Georgia and Carolina engaged in war with the Spaniards of 
Florida.— The Slave Trade.— War of the French with th« 
Chickasaws. x. 

1. Oglethorpe prepared for the setdement of ^^^^ 
^ Georgia, by fee assistance of a corporation, consisting p>d. la 

of twenty-one persons, who were called "Trustees *'■• *• 
for settling and establishing the Colony of Georgia." ai 
Fie embarked in November, 1732, with one hundred *"■*•* 
and sixteen emigrants for America. 

2. Large sums of money had been subscribed, which g^ppu^ 
* were applied to the purchase of clothing, food, arms, how fia^ 

agricultural utensils, and transportation for such indi- "*** 
gent persons as should be willing to cross tlie Atlantic, 
and begin a new settlement. 



1. Whose assistance had Oglethorpe? At what time did he 
embark X Wi;d how many t — %, For what purposes was money 
raised? 



purposes was money 
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LEM£NTS IN GEORGIA. 



-.pw. n. 3. The company arrived at Yamacraw Bluff, after- 

p'D. HI. wards Savannah, on the first of Feljruary, 1733. Here 

CH*. X. Oglethorpe built a fort. His next care was to^have a 

Feb. 1. good understanding with his neighbors, the powerful 

1733. chiefs of the Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chick- 

thliw! asaws. Oglethorpe invited them to meet him in a 

arrives, general council at Savannah. By means of an inter- 

,^ Council preter, he made them the most friendly professions 

'/ €f chiefs, which they reciprocated; and these amicable disposi- 

\ tions passed into a solemn treaty. ' 

4. Georgia was soon increased by five or six hun- 
dred emigrants ; but most were idle, and many vicious. 

60 acres In Order to procure a more efficient population, eleven 
*^^JSh*^ townships of 20,000 acres each, were laid out on the 
•etuer. Savannah, Altamaha, and Santee rivers, and divided 

into lots of fifty acres each. One of these was to be 

given to every actual settler. 

5. This arrangement proved so attractive, that a 
Scotch ^^^%^ number of emigrants soon arrived^ Highlanders 

Qe*"** ^^^"^ Scotland, built the town of Inverness, afterwards 
""****** Darien, on^the Altamaha; and Germadsi^ a town which 
they ^led Ebenezer, on the Savannah.-- 

6. The charter granted to the trustees of Georgia, 
vested in them, powers of legislation for twenty-one 

*c-^* years ; and they now proceeded to establish regulations 

gwlin- for the government of the province, in which the inte 

meat; yests of humanity were regarded, more than those 

of trade. 

j "^ 7. In^ 1736, Oglethorpe erected three forts, one on 

' the Savannah, at Augusta; another called Frederica, in 

bSd* ^^ vicinity of the ScotcTi settlement on the island of 

3 forts. St. Simons; and a third, named Fort William, on Cum 

berland island. The Sp^iards remonstrated, and in 

sisted on the evacuation of the country, as far as the 

thirty-third degree of north latitude. * 4j^^ 

3. Where and when did the company arriveTwhat was firs* 
' done? What was Oglethorpe's next care? What powerful 
nations sent theinchifefs to the council ? What was done at the 
. , . council? — 4. How was the settlement mcreased ? What was 

^ done to procure a more efficient population? — 5. What efieci 
had this arrangement t What town was built by Scotch High- 
landers ? What by Germans ? — 6. What was done in relation 
to government? — T. What three forts did Oglethorpe next 
build ? What grcvuid was taken by the Spaniards 7 
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AQ. Oglethorpe ^>out this time returned to England, prr. o:" 
He was appointed commander-in-chief of ihe British Ji^TJJ 
forces, in Carolina and Georgia, and sent back with a or. i. 
regiment of six hundred men. 

9. England, having declared war, Oglethorpe twice 
invaded Florida. His second expedition proved wholly ^^^.^ 
unsuccessful, and produced the unfortunate results of unlock 

an increase of the public debt, and a temporary distrust cewftit / 
between the people and their general. The same year, "^ t 

Charleston, in South Carolina, was destroyed by fire. ^^^*' 
To relieve the sufferers, ihe British parliament gener- bum**, 
ously voted £20,000. 

10. In May, 1742, a fleet was sent from Havanna, 
from which, debarked a Spanish army at St. Simons, j^iy^t^ 
Oglethorpe had collected troops and posted himself at jane. 
Frederica. He was not in sufficient force openly to SJSEi 
attack the enemy; but was himself attacked by a ^ th« 
party of Spaniards. His troops, particularly the High- iJ5t 
landers, under Captain Mchitosh, fought bravely — ^ ^^f 
repulsed, and slew two hundred of the enemy at ^^ the \ 

VBloody Marsh.^' 7 

\ 1 1. Oglethorpe next attempted to surprise the inva- 
ders, by marching to attack their camp in the night 
A traitor, who discharged his gun, and then ran into 
the Spanish lines, defeated his plan. But Oglethorpe ^« 
made the Spaniards believe, by a stratagem, that the 
soldier was sent to them by him, to advise them to 
remain. Some ships from South Carolina appearing 
in sight, the Spaniards thought they were going to fall 
into a trap ; and they embarked in such haste, that their 
artillery, provisions, and military stores, fell into the 
hands of the Georgians. \ 

12. Georgia, in its early settlement, was distin- chane 
guished by the peculiar humanity in which it was gjj^ 
founded. Oglediorpe ^ sought not himself, but others ;" ihort^ 

8. What appointment had Oglethorpe T — 9. What two expe- 
diiiona did he undertake t What bad results occurred ? What 
misfortune happened to Charleston? What generous act is 
recorded here ? lO. Give an account of the Spanish invasion ? 
Who repulsed the Spaniards?— 11. By what stratagem were 
they induced to retire ? — i*. What was the conduct of Ogle- 
thorpe ? 




IfiP^ THE OLD FRENCH WAIL 

"w. iL and, for ten years, he gave his disinterested servieee 

P'dTijl ^i^^^^* claiming so much as a cottage or a farm. 

«a*. II. 13. The eloquent Whitfield, with the two Wesleys 

Whit- the three founders of the sect of Methodists, sympa- 

•^ ^d thized with Oglethorpe in his benevolence; and each 

Wet- spent some time in America, assisting him in his en- 

*•>*• terprise. Whitfield founded, near Savannah, a house 

for orphans. In 1752, the Trustees, wearied with a 

'of*** troublesome and profitless charge, resigned their ofiice, 

o«>rjr». and Georgia became a roynl province. 

14. Louisiana, after having been for fourteen yean 

under a company of avaricious speculators, formed at 

Paris, reverted to the French monarch; and Bienville 

was appointed governor. He found the Chickasaws ' 

very troublesome, as they favored the English, rather 

lYSt^ ^^^^ ^^ French. The Natchez, under their influence, 

wl*'h« ^^^ committed murders, for which the whites had 

de- wholly destroyed them. Bienville ascended the Tom- 

**T?r** ^^^^^6 ^o attack the Chickasaws. He was to be aided 

chicka- by a French army from the Illinois. They came first, 

^ *tJoy**r *^^ ^^ Chickasaws destroyed them. When Bienville 

^»Mch arrived, he found the Indtsns more t!ian a match for 

his force, and immediately retired down the stream. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Old French War. — Capture of Louisbure. — French and English 
claims to the Basin of the Mississippi. 

L In 1744, war was again proclaimed between Eng- 
land and France. Louisburg, the capital of the island- 
of Cape Breton, had been fortified with great care 
ind expense, and was called, from its strength, the 
Dunkirk of America ; while, from its position, it com- 

13. What eminent ministers of the gospel were with him? 
A^hat change was made in 1752 ? — 14. Under whom had Louisi- 
ana been ? To whom did it revert ? Whom did he appoint ? Give 
an account of the attack upon the Chickasaws, and its result. 

Chaptes II.— 1. In what year was the *' Old French War ^ 
Vf\\ax can you say of Louisburg f 
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PEACE OF AIX LA CRAPELLB. 

manded the navigation of the St Lawrence, 
dsheries of the adjoining seas. 



P»D. Ill 



2. Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, now medi- ce." n. 
tated an attack on this fortress. He laid* open his de- 
signs to the general court of the colony, under an oath 

of secrecy. The plan being thought too great, too ^^^ 
hazardous, and too expensive, it was apparently aban- 
doned; but an honest member, who performed the 
family devotions at his lodgings, inadvertently disco- 
vered the secret, by praying for the divine blessing on 
the attempt 

3. The people approving the project^ with which 
•hey became thus accidentally acquainted, were clamo- 
••ous in its support It was revived by the court, and 

after a long deliberation, the vote in its favor was car- 1T4I^ 
ried by a single voice. Troops were immediately raised ^^!* 
by Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, ^*^*^ 
to aid those of Massachusetts. The command of these repmr 
forces was given to Colonel William Pepperell, a mer- *^ 
chant of Maine, who sailed on the 25th of March, ' 
and arrived at Casco on the 4th of April. 

4. A British naval force, under Admiral Warren, 
having been applied to, joined the armament; and the ^Snai 
whole arrived at Chapeau Rouge Bay, on the 30th of to June 
April. By a series of the most unprecedented good grei 
luck, and by almost incredible exertions, the fortress *^** 
was taken, «B(^ with it the whole island of Cape Breton. 

5. P^ce was proclaimed in 1748, and a treaty, 
signea at Aix la Chapelle, by commissioners from Eng- 
gland, France, and Spain, the basis of which was the t^4^ 
nyatual restoration of all places taken during the war : Peace of 
and Louisburg, to the grief and mortification of the chiJdUe. 
colonies, reverted to the French. Its capture, had, 
however, done credit to their military prowess ; as it 

ha^ been, by far, the most brilliant exploit of the entire 

W3f^ ""^ 

Lj 1-^ . 

2. VVliat plan was formed by Governor Shirley ? What did he 
hi reference to it ? How did the general Court receive it ? How 
did it come to the knowledge of the people ? — 3. What did they 
think of it ? What was finally done by the court ? From what 
states was an army raised ? Who commanded ? — 4. What na- 
val force joined them ? What was the result of the combined 
•flfort ? — 6. On what basis was peace made at Aix la Chupclle » 
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FT. II. 6. The blood and treasure of the many, had again 
p,p jjj been spent without result, and peace was concluded 

CH. u.' without a proper setdement of differences. This was 
l)idnot especially the* case in regard to the American claims 

•etue of the contracting powers. 

7. The French laid claim to all the lands occupied 
fixtentof ^y^ the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence and the 

New Lakes; and all watered by the Mississippi and its 
JTtaSd branches ; and, in the west, and on the north, they 
by were erecting fortresses, with an intent to unite and 
ge^^ command the whole of this vast territory. 

pher^ 8, The British, on the other hand, asserted a right 

^ to the entire country, as may be seen by their early 

ewJJ*th« patents, to which they gave an extension from the 

■ameter- Atlantic to the Pacific. These conflicting claims, it 

"tory. ^j^ clearly foreseen, must soon lead to another war. 

9. A number of gentlemen, mostly in Virginia, of 
whom Lawrence Washington was one, procured in 

^ohi.?* ^^^^) ^^ *c^ o^ ^® British parliament, constituting 

companrthem "the Ohio Company," and granting them six 

formed, hundred thousand acres of land, on, or near, the Ohio 

river. They caused the tract to be surveyed, and 

opened a trade with the Indians in the vicinity. 

10. This becoming known to the French, the gov- 
Ho«tfl« emor of Canada complained to the authorities of New 

*^tt^ York and Pennsylvania, threatening to seize their tra- 
French. dcrs, if they did not quit the territory. IBeveral of 

their number were accordingly taken, and carried to 

the French fort at Presque Isle. 

11. Dinwiddie, the governor of Virginia, alarmed 
Got. at these movement)^ on the part of the French, had 

Dmwid- gg^t ^ trader among them as a spy^ who returning, in- 
creased his fears, by vague accounts of the French 
posts near Lahe Erie, without gratifying his curiosity 
as to theinumber or object of their forces. 

a. Were these subjects of difTerences remaining unsettled ? — 
T. What part of America was claimed by France ? What were 
they doing to unite and command this territory ? — 8. What was 
claimed by the British ? Was there any prospect of a peaceable 
settlement of these differences ? — 9. Who were the Onio Com- 
pany ? What grant had they t What did they do in reference 
to it? — lO. What course did the French take? — 11. Wha 
was governor of Virginia ? What report was brought to liim ? 
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THS CHILD VABHINGTON 

12. Dinwiddie detennined, although ^e season was 
advanced, to send immediately a trusty person, to 
require the French Commandant to quit the territory; 
and also to bring such an account of his strength and 
position, that if he refused peaceably to retreat, some 
feasible method of ejectment by force might be adopt- 
ed. A young man of twenty-two, an ofl&cer of the mi- 
litia, was chosen. His figure was commanding, his 
air inspired respect and confidence. His name was 
Georgb Washington 
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CHAPTER m. 




Geoi^ Waahing^n — ^His birth, parentage, and eduoation— Hit 
conduct in places of trust, private, and public 

1. Lawrence Washington, the grandfather of 
George, and Augustine Washington his fath^, had 
continued the family residence in J^estmorelan3 coun- 
ty, Virginia, where his great granaiather John, already 
mentioned, had fixed his seat : and there he who is 
now regarded as the father of his country, was born on 
the 22d of February, 1732. In 1734, his father re- 
moved to Stafibrd county, opposite to Fredericfc^burg 
on the Rappahannock > little thinking that his playful 
boy, then, but two j^ars old, was marked by Provi- 
dence for a career so elevated. 

2. In 1743, Augustine Washin^on died, and left to 
each of his sons valuable landed estates. To Law- 
rence, his eldest, he bequeathed the beautiful tract ot> 

\the bank of the Potomac ; and to George, the lands 
and mansion where he died. George was the oldest 
offispring of a second marriage ; and his excellent mo- 
ther, Mary Washington, was, by his father's will, hi«» 

^-s 
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\%, What plan did he adopt t Who was chosen ? 

Chapter III.— 1. What was the name of George vvasmng. 
ton's father? His grandfather ? His great-ffrandfather ? When 
ind where was he bom ? Hew old was ne when his father 
removed to Stafibrd county ? — %, What occurred on the death 
»f Ilia iathfir f How old was GeorM ? Wlio was his g ua r dia n f 






i^i THE BaYjfrO BOTS AN EXAMPI^Eh 

p»T. ii. sole guardian. It was under her maternal guidance* 
I f7^ ^ and in the common school, that Wasliington develoj^ed 
^ CH. III.' those physical, intellectual, and moral elements, which 
/ formed his greatness. 

* 3. When in school he was pains-taking, and exaet 

Tu^^ in the performance of his exercises; and he was, at 

.. "^^'j^^r the same time, so true in his words, so righteous in 

(^ , ■' his actions, and so just in his judgments, that his 

school-mates were wont to bring their differences be- ^ 

f fore him for decision. Superior also in bodily health, 

^?JJ and vigor, he exceJied in athletic sports, and adventu- 

\ rous .exploits. He loved the military; and tradition 

reports, that the first battles, in which he commanded, 

were the mimic engagements, which he taught to his 

school-fellows. 

4. He learned to read and to write well; and he tho- 
j roughly mastered arithmetic. This was all, which the 

*^' school helped him to acquire. Of himself he prac- 

ticed composition ; and he happily formed a style suited 
allvlS? to the lofty tone of his moral sentiments, and the di- 
lages rectness and energy of his character. The higher . 
iDced by mathematics he learned with pleasure and mental profit , 
'*t&n.*'^' ^^*® object being to prepare himsetf for the occupation 
of surveyor. He set carefully down in his books, his 
diagrams, his observations on manners, and his rules 
of behaviour. Nothing was too laborious, or too 
tedious for his determined mind. 
1748. 5. To survey the great estates of Lord Fairfax, then 
Abut- residing in Virginia^ he first began his career of active 
1^^ life. Though a boy of just sixteen, he was intrusted 
J^ with what would have been an arduous and diflicult % , 

ImmM, duty, to a sound and able man. Among the forest 
wilds of the Alleghanies, the young surveyor fre- 



/ 



2. What WDre hk ativantages 7 — 3. What was liia character 
as a schoal I my I — 1, What did he leani in school? What 
imp on at It ei^rckD did Iib practice by himself? Did he early fix 
11 somcij^ne^ ivjiich iie could follow, to obtain an honorable 
pVjri I ' Avhrit did he loTirn, in order to prep?^re himself for his 
Kill occLipaiion ? What did he do, that he ijiighi retain, and 
he wisir for what be had learned ? Did he not find such 
'too icJious T ^ 3. Was he trusted with important business 
iven young ? By whom 7 What biudnoM was it f Where diJ 
lie profiLko Jiis t^roftaosi^^i] T 
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quently ranged alone; but on the summits he rejoiced 
m the beauty of the earth and sky; and m the valleys 
he examined well, all rare and curious things. 

6. lie had often no bed to lodge in, and no roof to 
shelter him. With his own hands he dressed the game 
which his musket had procured. Sonjetimes, li^w- 
ever, he shared the wigwam, and the unpalatabTe fare 
of the native. But these hardships were an important 
preparation, for the service he had afterwards to per- 
form. His employment also was lucrative; and he 
discharged its duties in a manner, that made men regard 
^^ him, as a youth of extraordinary promise. 
. ;\j 7. He was only nineteen, when he was made ad- 
niT jutant general of the Virginia militia, with the rank of 
Y^ Major. About this time, he accompanied to the West 
\X Indies, his brother Lawrence, now declining with a 
vj \pulmonary disease. His voyage was advantageous to 
nj himself, from his great observation and industry ; but 
V his brother's disease remained, and he died during the 
next year. By his will he left George his executor ; 
and gave him a title to the Mount Vernon estate. 

8. Maj. Washington was next placed over *one of the 
(our divisions into which Dinwiddie had portioned the 
militia of " the Dominion" the style then givei^io 
Virginia. It was at this period, that he was chos^fty 
the governor, as his envoy to the French. The seat of 
government for Virginia, was Williamsburg. Thither 
Washington repaired, and was furnished with a letter 
from Dinwiddie, to St. Pierre, the French command- 
ant, requiring him with threats, to withdraw* from the 
territory belonging to the English sovereign. 
%. 9. Washington departed on the 31st of October, 
t^traverse more than five hundred miles, much of the 
way, a pathless, as well as a wintry desert His route 

5. Through what scenes did it lead him ? — 6. What hardships 
did he encounter ? Were these on the whole to his advantage t 
In what way ? — T. What promotion had he at the age of nme- 
teen ? What happened in reference to his brother ? — 8. What 
was Virginia called at that time ? Into how many divi£;ions Avas 
it portioned in regard to the military ? What was Washinqton's 
public position, when Dinwiddie selected him as envoy t What 
bin first step after accepting the appointment t What vras the 
purport of the governor's letter f — O. What tinM in the year did 
Wuliingtonsetoutt Togohow&rf 
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PT. II. lay through Fredericksburg, Alexandria, and Winches- 
p,p m ter, to Will's Creek, since Cumberland. Here, taking 
cH.*ra.' leave of every vestige of civilization, and having pro- 
NoT. 14. cured Mr. Gist, agent of the Ohio company, as inter- 
Cudhjf^ preter and guide, his party of eight plunged into the 
^ recesses of the wilderness., 

^ 10. They passed through snow and storms, over 

> ' mountains, and then down among thickets, into flooded 

valleys. Coming upon the Youghiogeny they folio wed 

From ^ it to the Mouougahela, and that, to its junction with 

^ird^to' the Alleghany. " The Fork," as the site of Pittsburg 

the Fork, was Called, was then a desert; but Washington noticed, 

and afterwards reported it, as a suitable place for a fort. 

1 1. From the Fork, he went down the iiver twenty 
miles, to Logstown, where he was to deliver friendly 
greetings from Dinwiddle, to the great chief of the 

Nov. 24. southern Hurons, Tanacharison, or the Half-king; 
toJSr^ whose friendship was courted both by French and 
"hSp**' English. The chief asserted that the land in question, 
kinK. belonged neither to the English nor the French ; but 
the Great Spirit had given it to the Indians, and allowed 
them to make it their residence. After a friendly coun- 
cil Tanacharison and three of his principal men, ac- 
companied Washington a hundred miles, to the en- 
campment, at French Creek. 

12. Here St. Pierre, who had been but a few days 
Hw re- in command of the post, received him with the cour- 
*»t*Sie'' teous bearing and hospitable attentions of the French 
French gentleman. But to Dinwiddle's request, that he would 
**"^* leave the territory which belonged to the Biitish, he 

replied, that it did not become him to discuss treaties j 
such questions should rather be addressed to the gov- 
ernor-general of Canada, the Marquis du Quesne ; he 
acted under his orders, and those he should be careful 
to obey. 

13. The return of Washington in the dead of win- 
ter, was full of startling and perilous adventure. Once 

9. Trace and describe the first part of his route ? — lO. De- 
scribe his journey to the " Fork." — 11. Describe his progress 
and adventures, till he reached the French camp ? — 1*. How 
was he received by St. Pierre f What reply was given to Uie 
Governor's letter.? 
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a treacherous guide, aimed his musket at him, but it ft. ii. 
missed fire; and once, on the Allnghany river, he and Jl^rnf 
his guide, having made in a day, with one poor hatchet, cn.'m.' 
a miserable raft, they, at sunset, trusted themselves upon The per. 
it, to cross the swollen river, amidst large masses of ^^ 
floating ice. It came down upon them, and threw iogtou'i 
them from their raft into ten feet water. But they »«'««• 
saved themselves by swimming to an island. 

14. Major Washington arrived at Williamsburg, on 
the 16th of January, having been absent only eleven 
weeks. The energy and prudence, with which he had j^^ 
met and overcome dangers, and the ability ,which he 1754. 
had manifested in the discharge of his trust, sunk deep i^Jj^"|^ 
into the minds of his countr3rmen. His written reports 
were published with applause, not only tlirough the 

colonies, but in England. 3 

15. Troops were now raised in Virginia ; and Wash- 1154. I 
ington was made lieutenant colonel, and intrusted with ^^ ' 
the command. In April, 1754, he marched into the»«"*^»'^ 
disputed territory, and encamped at the Great Mead- * ^'*** j 
ows. He there learned that the French had dispossessed p^jj^jj <i 
the Virginians of a fort, which, in consequence of his buiid *' 
recommendation, they were erecting at the Fork, and ^^^ 

which the French finished, and named Fort du Quesne: 

16. He was also informed, that a detachment of 
French troops, had been sent against him, and were 
encamped but a few miles west of the Great Meadows. YatJr 
Surrounding their encampment, he surprised, and de- p«^*7- 
feated them. The commander de Jumonville was kill- 2J*l>rii^ 
ed, with ten of his party. On his return to the Great Mea- ^^J*^ 
dows, he erected a small stockade called Fort Necessity. 

17. With less than, four hundred men, Washington 
marched to dislodge the enemy from Fort du Quesne ; prenefc 
but after proceeding thirteen miles he learned that they 
had been reinforced from Canada, when he retired. 

13. What adventures did Washington meet with on his return? 
14. How lonff was he absent ? What qualities had he manifest- 
ed, which made a deep impression ? What was thought of his 
written reports f — 15, Under what circumstances did he march 
into the same country again f Where -encamp f What did he 
hear ? — 16. Give an account of a French party, headed by de 
Jumonville T What did Washiiurton build at Great Meadows f 
1 7 . Wliat did he set out to do t Why did be desist, and turn backf 
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p»i'. n. Unable to continue nis retreat, from a' failure of ex 
F'DUr P^cted munitions, he entrenched his little army withiu 
*H.' IV.* Fort Necessity. A party of fifteen hundred French, 
soon followed and assaulted the entrenchments. After 
Kj^f"' a brave resistance, Washington surrendered the fort j 
^ receiving for the garrison, Uie honors of war. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Congress at Albany. — Convention of governors in Yirginla. 
Braddock. 

1. The British government, in prospect of war, pro- 
Attempt P<>sed to their American colonies, to form a union, 
to unite. Delegates from each of the New England provinces, 

New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, accordingly 
met at Albany. After deliberating, they accepted a 
ITO4. plan of confederation, which was drawn up by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, on the 4th of July, 1754. This 
was just twenty-two years before that great statesman 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 

2. But the plan was disliked in England, because it 
gave too much power to the people ; and in America, 

IJuJ because it gave too much power to the king. Thus 
^Jjtj*"" was shown how widely different, even at that period, 
^*^' were the views of the British and the Americans. It 

was this difference of opinion, which finally led to the 

Aiherican Revolution. 

. 3. General Braddock was dispatched from England 
JoS^lf ^^^h fifteen 'hundred men. On his arrival in America, 
•tmbiei he requested a convention of the colonial governors 
«nion^ to assemble in Virginia, to concert with him a plan of 

IT. Why did he stop at Fort Necessity ? What happened at 
the fort ? 

Chapter IV. — 1. What proposal was made by the British 
government ? What was done in consequence ? What plan did 
the delegates accept? — JJ. How was it received in England ? 
How in America? What did this show ? What did it load to t 
3. How many men wore now sent cvor f Under whom ? Whal 
didherequAuitf 
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mOitary operations. Four expeditions were here re* p-r. ii 
solved upon^ the first, against Nova Scotia, the pT^^ 
second, against Fort du Quesne, the third, against cb.iv. 
Crown Point, and the fourth, against Niagara. 

4. I'he ej^pedition against Nova Scotia was com- 
manded by generals Monckton and Winslow. The 

fleet which conveyed the troops, sailed from Boston. ^. 

I'he army distinguished themselves by bravery and 
good conduct, and with the loss of only three men, 
put the British in full possession of Nova Scotia. 

5. General Braddock commanded the expedition 
against Fort du Quesne. On his arrival, he engaged ^'^^ 
Washington, now a colonel, to become his aid. By "^Bred-^ 
his advice, Braddock, in marching his army across the ^oc^*» ' 
wilderness, lefi his heavy baggage behind, under the Jb'Ji^ 
care of Colonel Dunbar, with an escort of six hundred 
men; and at the head of twelve hundred select troops, 
he proceeded by more rapid marches, towards Fort du 
Quesne. 

6. Braddock was not deficient in courage, or mill* 
tary skill ; but he was wholly ignorant of the mode 
of conducting warfare in American woods ; and he 



held the opinions of the colonial ofiicers in contempt cont««m 
Washington had, however, ventured to suggest the ex- tsd *»»•■- 
pediency of employing the Indians ; who, under the 2551? 
Half-king, had offered their services, as scouting, and 
advanced parties. Braddock not only disdained the 
advice, but offended the Indians by the rudeness of his 
manner. Thus he rashly pushed on, without knowing 
tlie dangers near. 

7. It was noon, om the 9th of July, when from the 
height above the right bank of the Monongaliela, 
Washington looked back upon the ascending army, ^;^^ 
which, ten miles from Fort du Quesne, had just crossed punnet 
the stream for the second time. Every thing looked '^J^^Jjf 
more bright and beautiful, than aught he had witnessed •mj. 

3. What expeditions did this conTention agree on ? — 4. Give 
an account of that against Nova Scotia t — 5. WIio commanded 
the second expedition f In what capacity did Washington ac- 
. compan} him ? What measures did he take by Washmgton's 
udvice ? — ii. What can you say of Braddock f What whole- 
fionic advice had he, which he despised? — 7. How did Brad* 
dock's army appear to Waiiuugton, on the morning of July SHli 9 
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p'T. n. before. The companies, in their crimson uniform 
y,j^ . with burnished arms and floating banners, were march* 
OH.* IT.' ing gaily lo cheerful music, as they entered the forest 
8. Suddenly there burst upon them the Indian war- 
• whoop, and a deadly fire, from opposite quarters, and 

from unseen foes. Many fell. Panic-stricken, their 
ranks broke, and they would have fled, but Braddock 
^toM* rallied them; and, a bigot to the rules of European 
Indian warfare, he constantly sought to preserve a regular 
^^ order of battle. Thus he kept his men, like sheep 
penned in a fold, fair marks for a foe, beyond their 
reach ; and, in the only spot, where the Indians, fax 
inferior in numbers, could have destroyed them. They 
lay on each side of the way, concealed in two 
3^ ravines. 

2 ^ 9. The Indians, singling out the officers, shot doAvn 

-^ every one on horseback, Washington alone excepted. 

He, as the sole remaining aid of the general, rode by 
Wwh- turns over every part of the field, to carry his orders, 
^ilde^ 'rbe Indians afterwards asserted,that they had specially 
fill prei- noticed his bearing, and conspicuous figure, and re- 
*^'***°' peatedly shot at him; but at length they became con- 
vinced that he was protected by an Invisible Power, 
and that no bullet could harm him. After the battle 
was over, four balls were found lodged in his coat 
Two horses had been killed under him ; but the ap- 
pointed guardian of his country^ escaped without a 
wound. 

10. Braddock, who had been undismayed amidst 

dock continued showers of bullets, at length received a mor- 

«4 offil tal wound. Upon his fall, the tegular troops fled in 

•en, 600 confusion. Washington formed, and covered their 

printet. retreat with the provincials, whom Braddock, in his 

contempt, had kept in the rear. The defeat was total ; 

sixty-four oflicers out of eighty-five, and nearly half 

the privates, were killed or wounded. 

if 11. The army made no halt till it met the division 

8. How was the scene reversed ? What was Braddock' s con- 
duct? "Where were the Indians concealed ? — 9. What is very 
remarkable concerning Washington during this battle f — lO. 
What was the fate of Braddock t What was the coiiditiou ol 
the anuy f What the loss f 
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under Dunbar, forty miles in the rear. There, Brad- F»r. ii. 
dock died. The whole army continued to retreat till pjp m 
it reached Fort Cumberland, one hundred and twenty ch. t. 
miles from the place of action. Colonel Dunbar, with- p^}^ 
drew the regulars to Philadelphia, leaving the whole 
frontier of Virginia open to the depredations of the 
French and In£ans. 



CHAPTER V. 

Remainder of the campaign of 1755.-^Campaign of 1756. 



\ 



1. The troops destined for the expedition against j^^ Hh 
Crown Point, amounted to more than four thou- Wftd. ^(^ 
•and. Tli^ey arrived at Albany the last of June, ''^^^ • ^ ^ 
under the coiffimand of General William Johnson, and Lyman ^0^ 
General Lyq^. ||JIere they were joined by a body • t t! 
of Mohawks, unoer their sachem, Hendrick. •* •* 

2. Lyman advanced with the main body of the army, •*% 
and erected Fort Edward, on the Hudson, for the secu- Erect Ft ^ 
rity of the batteaux, provisions, and artillery ; which Edwtr* 
were forwarded from Albany, by Johnson. Towards 

the last of August, Johnson removed his force, and 
encamped at the south end of Lake George. Here he 
was engaged in preparing to cross the lakes. n^m 

3. In the mean time, the Baron Dieskau led against ^J^Sf" 
this force, an anny from Montreal. He eM&untered tnd del 
the Americans near their camp, and was at first sue- J^i^ 
cessful; but the fortune of the day changed. His ««nt. 
army was defeated and fled; and himself, pale, a»id j^^^^ 
bleeding with mortal wounds, was found,sittmg against edby t]|« 
a tree in the woods. J^. 

11. Describe the retreat of the army ? 

Chapter V. — 1. What was the third expedition of the cam- 
aaign ? How many troops f . Where were they on the last of 
June f Under whose command f Who ioined them ? — *• ^" 
what direction did the two divisions of tne ivrmy more ? — 3. 
Who commanded the French army f Give an account of hit 
Qperaticmn. 

H 
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■^ P^.ii. 4. Johnson, in representing this aflairto theBrittsh, 

I ^ p>D, in. made no mention of General Lyman, but obtained for 

'^ I en. V. * himself £5,000, and a baronetcy. The public impres- 

• John, sion was, that tlie reward belonged, at least, equally \xf 
•on»i ho- Lyman. 

'pi^hu 5. The poor dispirited remains of Dieskau's army 

'^url*^ halted at French mountain, where they were^the next 

day, cut off by a detachment from Fort Edward. Their 

The re- ^cad bodies were thrown into a small lake, since called 

nain* of u the Bloody Poud." May tlie time soon come, when 

/ FrcMh the pure waters of our mother eartli, shall no longer 

/ destroy- ^e dyed by the blood of her children, barbarously slied 

• A» ^ by each other's hands ! 

/ •*•! 6. The success at Lake George revived the spirits 

\\ of the colonies; but Sir William Johnson, did not fol- 

^ sirWm. ^^^ ^P ^^^ success, by proceeding to reduce Crown , 

^ft Johnson Point; but he erected, at the scene of his cxf^oit, on 

^Im tiTouBi- the southern shore of Lake Gedrge, a fort, which he 

•^^ !*%»• called William Henry. Leaving si$ hundc^d men, to 

^5!# garrison the forts, the remainder of the trtfbps returned 

^9H%^ to their respective colonies. ii ^m 

• ^ 7. The enterprise against Niagara was undertaken 

£ • by Governor Shirley in person. He did not arrive at 

•^ 1*55 Oswego until the 21st of August, and he there waited 

Au|. 21* for supplies until the season was too far advanced for 

Imm ^Sie crossing Lake Ontario. Leaving seven hundred men, 

cun- under Colonel Mercer, to garrison the fort^ he returned 

P***^ to Albany, and s6 ended the fourth expedition. 

8. By the destruction of Braddock's army, the fron- 
tiers of ^^nsylvania, and Virginia, were left to the 
«50 "*®^^y ^^6 savages. Washington, at the head of his; 
i ladiMie* regiment, did his utmost to defend them ; and he strenu-' 
"»*H«^ ously urged that offensive measures should be again 
p^ adopted, and especially against Fort duQuesne, which 
he knew, was their place of gathering. 

fci ' ———>__ , — 

■V; 4. Who gained money and a title, but lost in character t — 5 
What became of the remains of the French army ? — 6. Did Sit 
William Johnson follow op his success f What disposition was 
made of the army ? — 7. what happened in regard to the foiurttt 
expedition ? — 8. What after these uolures. was the condition ol 
the frontier states ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Campaigns of 1757 and 1758. 

1. Thus in the campaign of 1756, little was done. p>t. n 
That of 1757 is only memorable in our annals, for^'^j^ 
U|c dreadful massacre at Fort William Henry. Mont- ch". n. 
calm, who succeeded Dieskau, had early concentrated -mm*^^^ 
liis forces, amounting to nine thousand regulars, Cana- moui- ' 
dians and Indians, on the shores of the Cham plain, at ^l^, ^ 
Ticonderogrf. Passing up Lake George, he laid siege ^wm. 
► to Fort William Henry, which was commanded by ***"^ 
Colonel Monroe, a British officer. General V» ebb was 
at the tune, lying at Fort Edward, with the main Brit- 
ish army, four or five thousand strong. 
/^. Monroe, being vigorously pressed, while he de- 
fended himself with spirit, earnestly entreated General 
*Webb for aid. But he entreated in vain, and necessity xuf. 9. 
compelled him, on the 2d of August, to surrender. ^^JJ? 
By the articles of capitulation, Montcalm engaged that ^tcs. 
the English should be allowed to leave the fort with 
the honors of war ; and, in order to protect them from 
the Indians, that an escort should be provided to con- 
duct them to Fort Edward. 

3. But the Indians who served for plunder, attacked 
the British in the camp ; and the French commander , 
either could not, or would not, protect them. They Th?ai^ 
rushed forth, and were pursued. They threw all their 
money and clothes to die Indians. Not satisfied, the 
savages pursued them, naked and flying, with toma- 
hawk and scalping knife. A few reached the camp of 
Webb, and some were found bleeding in the woods. 
But of these, many in their agony, liad lost their 
reason. 

Chapter VI.— -1. For what is the campaign of 1757 memor- 
abV/ ? Give an account of Montcalm, and his aimy. What \\-as 
the condition of the British forces, and who were commanders t 
2. What was the situation and conduct of Monroe ? What of 
Webb ? What was stipulated by Montcalm f — 3. Did he keep 
bit engagement t Mention somt of tlie circumstances of tl«t 
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p»T II. 4. The manner in which the war had been conduct- 

,;t^7Jj[ ed, dissatisfied the people both of England and America; . 

CM. VI. and bronght forward as prime minister, the greatest 

The statesman of the British annals, William Pitt, after- 

7 ^^^ wards Earl of Chatham. So powerful was his elo- 

piS' quence and so austere his patriotism, that he controlled 

at length, the energies of tlie government, and the 

spirit of the people. 

6. In a circular letter, which he addressed to t^ 
governors of the provinces, he promised them, that an 
effectual force should be sent against the French, and 

ItSS. he exhorted them to use their utmost exertions to raise 
Pitt caib men in their respective colonies. Animated by this 

00 the 

aoionie*. Call, the colonists renewed their efforts, and increased" 

their army to twenty thousand. A large force was 

An »rmy also scnt from England ; so that there was now on foot, 

in ^m^ ^^ *''™y ^ar greater than had ever before existed in 

"<». America. These troops, amounting in all, to fi% 

thousand men, were in readiness for action early in 

the spring. Three expeditions were resolved on, 

against Louisburg, Crown Point, and Fort du Quesne. 

July 26. 5. A regular siege, the best conducted of any which 

bur«w- had ever been laid in America, placed, on the 26th of 

renderf. Juiy^ the fortress of Louisburg, again in the hands of 

the British. It was by gallant conduct during this 

priionert si^ge, that J AMES WoLPB began his career of military 

»*°t renown. With Louisburff, the whole island of Cape 

the At. Breton, and that of St. John's, fell under the power of 

'""«• the British 

7. General Abercrombie, at the head of sixteen 
J thousand men, proceeded against Ticonderoga and 

Cfown Point. He crossed Lake George, and debark- 
jufy6. ing: at its northern extremity, he attempted, with un- 
erombie skUful guides, to pass the three miles of dense wo >ds, 
proceed! wfaich lay between his army and Ticonderoga. As he 
^fiJSJi^itpproached that jfcn, a detachment of the French fell 

4. What waa the state of the public mind in regard to the war 
What statesman was brought forward ? What was his charac 
ter? — 6. What circular did he send to America? What wa« 
done in consequence I What was the number of the army! 
What expeditions were resolved on ? — 6. How did the attack 
on Lomsbttrg succeed t What can you say of James WoUe f 
f . Detftibe uie irovemenU of General Abejwrouibie. 
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upon him, and an engagement ensued, in which the p>t u 
fissailants lost three hundred men, and among others, f^'^ 
the amiable Lord Howe. ch.' n. 

8. Abercrombie, learning that reinforcements were .^ 
daily expected by the French, without waiting for his ^he sn -^ 
artillery, made a brave but imprudent assault upon the ttsh Iom 
fort, and was repulsed with the heavy loss of nearly ^*^^* '" j 
two thousand, killed and wounded. He then retired 

to^is former quarters, on the south side of Lake 
George. 

9. Here he consented, at the solicitation of Colonel 
Bradstreet, to detach him with three thousand men, 
against Fort Frontenac. With these troops, who were ^ j^ 
mostly provincials, he marched to Oswego, embarked Colonel* 
on Lake Ontario, and landed on the 253i of August, S^i 
within a mile of the fort, and in two days forced the *»)»«• ***• 
important fortress of Frontenac, to surrender. As this ^. 
fort, afterwards named Kingston, contained the military 
stores which were intended for the Indians, and for 

the supply of the south-western troops, its destruction 
contributed to the success of the expedition against # 

Fort du Quesne. 

10. To General Forbes, with eight thousand men, 

was assigned tlie capture of Fort du Quesne. He com- otntni 
mitted a great error. Against the expostulations and naktV^ 
entreaties of Washington, he made a new road by |J*V°^ 
Raystown, instead of taking that already made by town! 
Cumberland. The consequence of this was, that it 
was so late before the army arrived near du Quesne, 
that the men suffered incredible hardsliips. The fort 
was, however, reached, and found deserted. General ^^ ^^ 
Forbes died, on his return, in consequence of fatigue Q- w 
and exposure. The fort was repaired, and named Fort pt)^^"}, 
Pitt. The neighboring Indians were now glad to make 
peace. 

T. What was the fate of Lord Howe?-Jh What was the 
result of Abercrombie*8 operations ? — 9. What detachment was 
pent out? Trace and describe Bradstreet's route. What did he 
efFect ? — lO. What army had General Forbes ? What waD his 
destination ? What error did he commit ? What was th*f ron- 
Bcqiience ? What can you say respectiujf the fort I What /o- 
tpecting General Forbes I What of the uidiiig^ ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Campaign of 1759. 

PT II. 1. The successes of the preceding campaign cm 
p>d7iil boliiened Mr. Pitt, to form for this, the great design of 
cu. VII.* dispossessing the French of their American territoi|f. 
1Y59. '^^^^ campaign of 1759, had for its object, nothing less 
Fiu»t ' than the entire reduction of Canada. The army was 
'brLti*' tlivided into three parts. The first division, under 
thre« Wolfe, was to make a direct attempt upon Quebec, 
object*, rpj^g second, under Amherst, ^vas ordered to take Ti- 
conderoga and Crown Pointy and then proceed north- 
erly; and the third, under Prideaux, consisting of 
provincials and Indians, was to reduce Niagara, then 
. to go down the St. Lawrence, anti, with the second 
' detachment, conquer Montreal ; then join, and aid 
Wolfe, at Quebec. 
• 2. Prideaux besieged Niagara on the 6th of July. 

Juiy6. He w**!' killed by the bursting of a shell, and the 
Tuiirin co>n>«^id devolved upon Sir William Johnson, who 
besieging took thc fort with six hundred prisoners. All com- 
Niagara. mm^ication between the northern and southern pos- 
sessions of the French was thus barred, and the quiet 
behaviour of the Indians secured. 
fJ^taini ^- ^^^^ ^^^ discerned the extraordinary, qualities of 
Wolfe: Wolfe, while he was yet obscure ; and to him he now 
confided the command against Quebec. His subordi- 
''him a** "^^® officers were carefully chosen. He was provided 
choice with a choice army of eight thousand men, and a 
*^"*y- heavy train of artillery. 

ae"iandi 4. His army debarked, late in June, upon the Island 
Ue^^ of Orleans. Here Wolfe reconnoitered the position 
o^itbM. of his enemy, an4 saw the difficulties which surroimd- 

Cn A pfxR VII.— 1. What bold design had Mr. Pitt formed? 
IIow was the army divided, and what was each division expected 
to dn^— *. What was the fate of General Prideaux? Who 
effected his part o(the great plan I — 3. What preparationn did 
Pitt make to ensiA Wolfe's tuccess ? — 4. Where did WoUb'f 
trtiif debark ? 
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cd him. Quebec rose before him, upon the north side pnr. it 
of the St. Lawrence. Its upper town and strong forti- f^^^ 
fications, were situated on a i#ck, whose bold and ctunL 
steep front continued far westward, parallel with the 
river, and presented a wall, which it seemed impossible 
to scale. 

5. From the north-west came down the river St 
6harles— entering the St Lawrence just below the 
40wn, its banks high and uneven, and cut by deep Di^^^. 
itivines. Armed vessels were borne upon its waters, tietofhi 
and floating batteries obstructed its entrance. A few i*"****^ 
miles below, the Montmorenci leapt down its cataract 

into tlie St Lawrence. Strongly posted along the 
sloping bank of that majestic river, and between its 
two tributaries, the Frejich army, commanded by 
Montcahn, displayed its ibrmidable lines. 

6. Wolfe took possession of Point Levi, erected and 
opened heavy batteries, which swept the lower town; ^ 
but the fortifications of Quebec remained uninjured. 

7. The English general next landed his army below 

the Montmorenci ; but Montcalm would not leave his «tSeitt 
entrenchments. Wolfe then crossed that stream, and Monu 
atlacked him in his camp. But he was obligee ^to re- ?ear 
tire, witJi the loss of four hundred of his men. He ^J^J* 
then recrossed the Montmorenci. 

8. Here he was informed that his expected succors 
were likely to fail. Amherst had found Ticonderoga 

and Crown Point vacated, and was preparing to attack „ ^. 
tlie French forces, on tlie Isle aux Noix. Prideaux •t'iio^ 
having lost his life, his plans were carried out by Sir *JJ*^ 
William Johnson. But the enemy were in full force cor*, 
at Montreal ; and from neither division of the British 
army, could the commander at Quebec, now hope for 
any assistance. 

9. Wolfe was severely tried. His mind was un 
broken, but his bodily health, for a time, failed. 

*. What was the appearance of. Quebec from this nlace f - 
(*. Where was the French army posted ? — 6. From what place 
(fid Wolfe open batteries upon Quebec t With what effect f — T. 
Where did Wolfe attack Montcahn I What was he forced to 
do 7 — d. What inteiligencA did he now obt^n t — 9. How did 
ilafiect [lira I 
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p»T. n. When, howerer, he was again able to mingle with the 

1 p^D uT ^'^'^y^ every eye was raised to him with affection and 

j ' cH. viu hope ; and lie formec^yet another, and a bolder plan. 

1*759. ^^* Pursuant to this, Wolfe broke up his camp a* 

* Montmorenci, and returned to Orleans. Then enif 

He^^ barking with his army, he sailed up the river several 

turnito miles higher than his intended point of debarkation. 

By this movement he deceived his enemy, and gained 

the advantage of the current and tide, to float his 

boars silently down to the foot of the rock, which he 

intended to scale. 

1 1. Wolfe was the first man who leaped on shore. 
. The rapidity of the stream was hurrying along their 

Qk^di boats, and some had already gone beyond the narrow 
**'htm* Isinding-place. The shore was so shelving, that it was 
8«pt. fa almost impossible to ascend ; and it was lined with 
French sentinels. 

12. Escaping these dangers at the water's edge, they 
proceeded to scale the precipice. The first party who 

Batu« reached the heights, secured a small battery, which 
rfei'hu ^''^wned them; and thus the remainder of the army 
of aW ascended in safety; and there, on this lofty plain, 
^^' which commands one of the most magnificent pros- 
pects which nature has formed, the British army, 
drawn up in a highly advantageous position, were, in 
' the morning, discovered by the French. 

5 . 13. Montcalm, learning with surprise and deep re- 

kSr©5o;gret, the advantage gained by his opponent, left his 
^ V \^qSS^ strong position, crossed the St. Charles, and intrepidly 
/ Prison- led ou the attack. Being on the left of the French. 
/ rwijOoa j^g yy^ opposed to Wolfe, who was on the right of 
the British. In the heat of the engagement both com- 
manders were mortally wounded. 

14. The wound, with which Wolfe fell, was the 

third, which he had received in the battle. He was 

wSSie!*'^ removed from the field ; but he watched it with intense 

anxiety, as faint with the loss of blood, he reclined 

his languid head upon the supporting arm of an officer. 

lO.* What were his first moyements in reference to his new 
plan ? — 11. Who was first on shore ? What difficulties were 
there met ? — 13. What others occurred in scaling the heights f 
13. Wl»t were the arrangemeuta of Montcalm f 
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A cry was heard, "they fly, they fly!" "Who fly!" ?>t. ii. 
he exclaimed. " The enemy," was tli reply. " Then,^' p^dHlx 
said he, " I die content;" and expired. Not less he- cu. m.' 
roic was the death of Montcalm, tje rejoiced, when De^th « 
told that his wound was mortal ; " For," Said he, " I Mom- 
«hall not live to see the surrender of Quebec." 

15. After the battle, the af&irs of tlie English were Jiy-^ 
conducted with great discretion by General Town- JepPia 
shend ; whereas, the French, appear to have yielded Q.u«b«! 
%t once to their panic. The capitulation of Quebec was "Tn^ 
signed September 18th 1759, five days after the baittle. 

16. General Townshend returning to England, Gene- 
ral Murray was left in command with a garrison of IWO 
5,000 men. The French army retired to Montreal ; l^^^^^ 
and M. de Levi, who had succeeded Montcalm, being, *° "^^ 
in the course of the winter, reinforced by Canadians * 
and Indians, returned the following spring, with a 
force of 6,000 to Quebec. General Murray left the 
fortress, and the Heights of Abraham became the scene 

of another battle more bloody, though not equally im- 
portant in its consequences with the first. 

17. The armies on each side sustained the loss of 
1,000 men. The battle was not decisive, but the ^y*^ 
advantage was on the side of the French, who main- Heichto 
tained then: ground while the English retired within ^ {^ ^ 
the fortress. Here they were closely invested until 

they received reinforcements, when M. de Levi, aban- 
doning all thoughts of obtaining possession of Quebec, 
returned to Montreal, where Vaudreuit, the governor, 
assembled all the force of Canada. 

18. In the mean time. General Amherst had made 
arrangements for assembling before this place all the 
British forces, from Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain, ^^ 
and Quebec. Here they fortunately arrived within turrea- 
two days of each other, and immediately invested the 

14. How was it with Wolfe, when he was told of the flight 
of his enemy ? How was it at the same time with Montcalm ? — 
15. Did the French give up Quebec immediately after the battle? 
— 16. What was the position of the contending armies during 
the winter ? — What was done in the spring ? — IT. What was 
the loss in the second battle of the Heights ofAbraham ?-—What 
military operations followed it ? — 18. How and when did tho 
ecpture of Montreal take pli^ t 

8* 
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PT. II. place. Vaudreuil found the force too strong to be re- 
p,jj jjj sisted and on the 8th of September, he surrendered 
CM Till*. Montreal, Detroit, Mackinaw and all the French 
possessions in Canada. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Wars with the Indians. 

I WO. ^' The French had stirred up the Cherokees to war. 
Colonel Montgomery, at the head of an army, went 
to their country to chastise them. He was at firsi 
successful ; but the Indians afterwards attacked him in 



Chiro- 
kees 



'9- a thicket near Etchoc, and so cut up his army, that he 

arms, was obliged to return. The next year, an army under 

Colonel Grant, fought and conquered the Cherokees 

gomery ou the Same spot. He pursued them to Etchoc, burned 

fefeated. tj^gj^ j^y^ j^^d laid waste their country. The Indians, 

thus put in fear, ceased their midnight fires and mur- 

^^ ders, and made peace. 

**»«»' 2. Interesting events, closely connected with the 
^"^ cession of the French territory, were already in pro- 
gress among the savages of the north-west. The mis- 
sionaries, and traders of that nation had wisely won 
the hearts of the Indians. Said one of their orators, 
" when the French arrived, they came and kissed us. 
They called us their children, and we found them 
Engiith fathers." When the more haughty, and less attentive 
popSar English were preparing to take possession of the wes- 
•ritf, the tern ports, Pontiac, the highly gifted chief of the Ot- 
ttian the tawas, who sought, like Phdip, to regain the primitive 
French, independence of his race, made use of the attachment 
of the red men to the French, to unite them in a gene 
ral conspiracy against their conquerors. 

18. What other posts were surrendered ? 

Chapter VIII. — 1. Give an account of the war with the 
Cherokees. — ^. What difference did the Indians find between 
die manners of the French and the English ? Who was Pontiac I 
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8. Pontiac thought, that as the Enghsh had expelled F^* n. 
the French, if the Indians coiild exterminate them be- "^^"^ 
fore they were fully establislied, they would again be cb.V.» 
lords of the forest. The plan of Pontiac was not infe- 
rior in boldness, to that formed by Pitt for the final X7^9» 
conquest of Canada. It was no less than a simulta- pomiM 
Dcous attack upon all the British posts near the lakes. S^dwfig 
Pontiac, by his inventive genius, his eloquence, and ■^•^ -^ 
his energy, had acquired such power over the north- / 

iscstom tribes, that all was arranged without dis- 
covery. On the 7th of July, 1*763, mne of the British 1703* 
forts were actually surprised and captured by the In- 4y> V 
dians. Sf"^"^ 

4. Maumee and Mackinaw were among the places, eaptur«d. 
which were thus taken, and the garrisons surprised and 
slaughtered. Detroit was attempted, but the stiata- 
gem of Pontiac was there betrayed, by a compassionate ^JJjJSi 
squaw. But for some time, he held the place in siege. u^LtL 
His allies, however, grew weary of the war, and peace 
was concluded. 

6. During this period, pious Moravians having been 
expelled from Germany, came over to America, with 
the design of devoting themselves to the conversion of 
the native Indians. Their principal seat was in Penn- 
sylvania. Their most important villages, were Bethle- 
hem, and Nazareth. Their missionaries, male and fe- 
male, went forth to the western part of Connecticut, to 
central New York, and through Pennsylvania, to Ohio. 1746. 
' They lived among the savages, calling them their breth- The M«- 
ren and sisters. Thus they won their confidence, and ?^S!£!S 
several hundreds of them, manifested the transforming faui!J3^ 
power of the gospel, by the change of their barbarous ^^ 
dispositions and practices, for such as were pious, kind, 
and gentle. 

6. George III. succeeded to the throne of England 

3. What were his views? V^That his plan of operation? How far 
did he succeed ?— 4. What two places are mentioned, which were taken 
6y surprise T Where was Pontiac's plan revealed, by the compassion of 
ft womar * -5. What was the object of the Moravians, ip ^'oming to this 
country? Where was their principal sesit? Their '"ilages 7 Where 
did thqir missionaries go 1 How did they treat the natives ! How wai 
tt with those Indians who received the gospel ? 
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p»T. II. soon after the capture of Quebec; and Mr. Pitt, re* 

signing in October, 1Y61, the earl of Bute was the 

c^Tiu! following year made prime minister. The first ob- 
ject of the qew administration was to restore peace. 
1761. Scarcely was this accomplished, when Lord Bute 
Pitt * resigned his place, which was given to Mr. George 
-*«"• GrenviUe. 

Lord 7. The definitive treaty was signed at Paris, in Feb- 
***** ruary, 1763, by which England obtained from France 
all her possessions in America, east of the Mississippi, 
excepting the island of New Orleans ; the navigation 
1*763. ^^ ^^^ "^^^ being left open to both nations. From 
Peace of Spain she obtained Florida, in exchange for Havana, 
'■™* which had been captured during the war. France, 
at the same time, gave to Spain Sie territory of Lou- 
isiana. 

6. Who became king of England ? What can you say of 
Mr. Pitt ? Who succeeded him f Who next was prime min- 
ister f — T. When was the treaty of peace sigrned f What did 
England obtain from France f What from Spain f Which party 
received Louisiana f 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOORAPHEA. 

Wliat event marks the beginning of this period ? What 
b its date ? Point it out on the chronographer. 

Georgia was invaded by the Spaniards in 1742. Point out 
the place of this date. The Ohio Company was formed in 
1750. Point to the place of this date. Governor Dinwid- 
dle sent George Washington on an embassy to the French 
commandant in 1753. Point out the place of this year. 
Braddock was defeated in 1755. Show the place of this 
year. 

In 1757 occurred the massacre at Fort William Henry. 
Point out the place of that date. In 1758, Louisburg, Fort 
Frontinac, and Fort Du Quesne, were taken from the French. 
Point out the place of tliat year. General WolC took Que- 
bec in 1759, and Canada surrendered in 1760. Point oul 
the places of these dates. At what epoch does this period 
terminate? What is its date? Point to its place on th« 
chronographer. 

Let the teacher, after giving these exercises, go back intc 
former periods, giving dates, and requiring the pupils to 
locate them. 
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On account of the liability of young persons to be- 
come confused in the history of wars, concerning the 
side to which officers mentioned belong, we shall, in 
the principal'wars, viz., the French, the Revolutionary, 
and the War, of 1812, give separate lists of the most 
distinguished officers of each belligerent. 



FRENCH WAR, FROM 175-^ TO 1763.* 



American Officers, British Officers 

George Wash- Braddock, 

INGO-ON. Monckton, 

Winslow, Dunbar, 

Sir William John- Monroe, 

son,t (^>fc^WOLFE, 

Shirley, 
Mercer, 
Bradstreet, 
Forbes. ^ 

♦ The British and Americans were in this war united, and 
both against the French. 

t Sir William Johnson was born in Ireland, but came to 
America i& early life. 



Abercrombie 
NLord|HowE/ 

AMHERST, 



i£^ Prideaux, 



ToWNSENDi 



Murray. 



'/ 



French Officers, 
Marqu is Du 

QUESNE, 

St. Pierre, 
De Jumonville, 

DiESKAU, 

Montcalm, 
De Levi, 
Vaudreuil. 



CANADA 
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Note.— PlacM niark«<l thus* rtprMaiit M«mviaii MinyMMrf 



PART III. 



l^ROM 1763 TO 1789. 




Death of OcBcral Wolf*. 

P^IRIOD L 

TBB rcAci \ TVH3f i or ?▲«■, 

TO 
TBB DBCLARATION i 1YY6* 1 Of INDmNOUCOJk 

CHAPTER I. "* 

. Causes of the Rcvolutionirj' War. 

1. We come now to trace the causes by which pt.iii 
Cngknd lost her colonies, and America gained her p,jj j 
mdepender.ce. We should always remember that there ch." i. 
is a Great First Causf, — even God, our Creator and The 
Ruler. We should observe with thankfulness, by Gr«* 
what steps, He led our forefathers, and how He made cao^ 
thorn a way across (he deep, and gave them a place, 
wherein to plant a great nation. V In His providence, 
the time was approaching, when the bonds were to be 
•evered, which bound this country to the parent land. 

Chapter I. — 1. In tracing the causes of things, what should 
we always remember t What should we observe with thankful- 
ness f What in reference to the Great First Cause, can we say 
3f Uic separation of our eountry from Eiiglaud 7 

17li 
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fT.iii. 2. But the First Cause, uses, as His agentif, the 
' p,p J opinions and wills of men, which guicTe their conduct^ 
cH.' I.' The men in Great Britain, who took at this time, the 
Second ^^^^ ^" ^^® government, had haughty and wrong no- 
causes tions, of the power, which England had a right to exer-\ 
cise over her distant colonies. ( They forgot, that the 
American people were children of the same forefathers 
^^ with themselves, and heirs of the same political rights. 
■ ^^^(^i ^^^y ^^^^ ^^® Americans in comparative contempt, as 
, 1«hn^M' those whosc labors and money, must, if they demanded, 
i ^""^ be given to tJiemjN without, or against their owner's 
I "J consent. . 

3. Had the rulers in England, undertaken to oppress 
the people there in the same manner, they would have 

5 rebelled; much more the Americans. , They, as we 

have seen, had grown up in their new countries, with 

a deep sense of the rights of the people. Toil and 

danger had made them strong and brave. When they 

o5i«* saw that the nders in Great Britain, had determined on 

Li^iy making them submit to their unrighteous will, they 

*niS^ became alarmed. \They resolved, that they would fir^st 

endeavor, by petitions, to bring them to a better mind. 

If after that, they persisted in their o{$]pK!b'5ions, they 

would refuse to submit; and if force was employed 

against them, repel it by force^ trusting, that a righteous 

God, would aid their cause. - 

4. During the French war, the English wanted the 
Lor4 services of the Americans^ and, besides, those were 
Gren- in power, who opposed the high government party. 

But the war was no sooner at an end, than this party 

lYfiJ: *^^^ ^^® ^^^^' ^^^^ ^^^ Grenville at its head. - ^ 

^ * 5. In 1764, Lord Grenville gave notice to the Ameri- 

''tET** •*" agents in London, that it was his intention to draw 

iiMipaci a revenue from the colonies, and that he should, in the 

ensuing session of parliament, propose a duty on stamps 

2. What does the First Cause use as his agents, or as second 
causes ? What opinions wei^ held by the leading men in Great 
Britain ? What did they forget t What did they hold concern- 
ing the Americans ? — 3. Of what had the Americans a deep 
sense ? What had made them strong and brave ? When did 
they become alarmed ? What did ihey resolve I — 4. Why did 
the British oppress the Americans less, during the French war ! 
What happened as soon as it was ended t — 5. What notice wai 
giveu by Lord Grenville I 
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6. The colonial agents in London informed their PirJtfi^*T^ 
respective colonies of the intended system of taxation. p»d. i. 
Massachusetts instructed her agents, to deny the right oh. u 
of parliament to impose taxes upon those, who were not |||^ 
represented in the house of commons^ The house of Vj.» *^ 
burgesses >f Virginia appointed a conunittee to prepare take bold 
an addresj to the king and parliament The assembly ««>uiid. 
of J^ew York also sent petitions, which, in a spirit ». 
more'^'boTd^nd decided, than those from any other / 
colony, asserted theirqwij_rights, and the limitations 

of British power.\/ 

7. Associations were formed in all the colonies to 
encourage home manufactures, and prohibit, as much g^^.^^ 
as possible, the use of Britj gh goods.] The tendency of injure 
this judicious measure, wasto make the colonists less S» tn3«^ 
dependent, and, by operating injuriously on the British 
merchants, to make them a party against the ministry. 

8. Notwithstanding the opposition, which, in truth, 

wis not unexpected. Lord Grenville, introduced into 1Y65 
th0 British parliament, his plan lor taxing America, to s**^P 
commence with duties on stamps. In the house of oppoMd. 
cdmmons, the project, though ably supported, met 
wfith ardent and animated opposition. 
; 9: "Children planted by your care!" exclaimed 
Colonel Barre, in answer to one who spoke against coionei 
the Americans. "No! Your oppressions planted them J«t«'» 
in America! They fled from your tyranny to an un- ofthT 
cultivated land, where they were exposed to all the '^™«'*- 
hardships to which human nature is liable. 

10. They nourished by your mdulgencel No! 
They grew by your neglect ! When you began to Recount! 
care about them, that care was exercised in sending ncelS 
persons to rule over them, whose character and con- •V^*'* 
duct has caused the blood of these sons of liberty to 
recoil within them. They protected by your arms ! 
They have nobly taken up arms in your defense ! 

6. What was done by Massachusetts, on bein^ informed of 
the intention of Lord Grenville ? What by Virginia ? What by 
New, York ? — T. What were formed f What was the tendency 
of the measure ? — 8. How, in the first place, was L.ord Gren- 
fiile's project received t — 9. Repeat a part of Col. Barre*f 
•beech. *— lO. Relate the lucceeding port. 
9 
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PT. Ill, Tlie people of America are loyal, but a people jealoi 

^ P'D.j. ^^ ^^^*^ liberties, and they will vindicate them." 

cH.'i* 11. Neither the eloquence of CJoIonel Barre and 

1Y65. others, nor the remonstrances of the colonists, could 

March prcvcnt the passage of the stamp act.' Of three hun- 

82. dred, who voted in the house of commons, only fifty 

IS^ were against it;\in the house of lords there was not 

P*^^* a single dissenting voice ; and the royal assent waa 

readily obtained. 

12. By this act, no written instrument could be legal, 
All law unless the paper was stamped on which it was drawn ; 
JfJITS and this stamped paper was to be purchased, at an ex- 
«(ainped. orbitant price, of the agents of the British govern- 
ment. 

13. Provision was made for the recovery of penal- 
ties for the breach of this act, as of all otliers relating 
to trade and revenue, in any admiralty, or king's ma- 
rine court, throughout the colonies. These courts 

•dmi-* proceeded in trials, without the intervention of a jury. 

^^1' This act, suspending trial by jury, and making the 
colonists liable to be called to trial, for real or sup- 
FuJJ^twJ posed offences, to distant provinces, was highly dis- 
peadcd. pleasing to tlie Americans. 

14. Anticipating opposition to these measures, par- 
liament passed laws for sending troops to America, 

Aet for and obliging the inhabitants of those colonies to which 
Siring they should be sent, to furnish them with quarters, 
twop*. and all necessary supplies. 

15. Great was the grief and indignation caused in 
J America by the news of the stamp-act. The Virginia le- 

I ' Patnek gislature, called the house ofjburgesses, was in session. 
*^JJ2'* The eloquentPATRicK Hexry introduced the five cele- 
tioiifc brated resolutions, which constituted the fir^ public op- 
position to the odious act The last of these declared in 

11. Did the Stamp Act pass ? At what time ? With whai 
majority ? — 12. What was this stamped paper to be used for 1 
Of wliom was it to be bought ? At what kind of price ? — 13. 
If the law was violated, before what courts were offenders to bo 
tried ? How did these courts proceed in trials ? Why were 
these laws offensive to the people ? — 14. What other act offen- 
five to them was passed ? — 15. What legislature was in set 
sion when news^l the Stamp Act arrived f What was tb« firtl 
public opposition Vo the Stamp Act f 
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express terms that they were not bound to obey n,ny/^tr.i{t 

' law imposing taxes, unless made by their represcnta* ^j^f 

tives. OH. u 



^ CHAPTER 11. 
Congress at New York. — Repeal of the Stamp Act 

1. Before the proceedings in Virginia had become 
known in Massachusetts, the general court of that 
colony had assembleittTand adopted measures to pro- 
duce a combined opposition to the oppressive measures Deic 
of parliament.\^ Letters were addressed to the assem- ^*'* 
blies of the otner colonies, proposing that a congress, nioe 
composed of deputies from eacliijfshould meet to con- ***<*•••• 
suit on their common interest. Delegates were accord- 
ingly elected from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania* 
DelawareJ^aryland^nd South Carolina. 

2. On the first Tuesday in Octobef;\the delegates 

met at New Ywk^ They drew up a declaration, in 1T65 
\ which tiiey asserted that the colonists Were entitled to ^^I'rJ' ' 
all the rights and'omileges of natural born subjects «>"*'«« 
of Great Britain ; |§specially of an exclusive right to gr^ 
tax themselves, and the privilege of trial by jury ; and 
that the late acts of parliament had a manifest tendency Petitioi 
to subvert these rights and liberties. The congress klV^wd 
then prepared petitions to the king, and to both houses i^rJ'* 
of parliament. , ' "**"' 

* 3. As the day approached on which the stamp act 
was to take effect, the popular feeling against it in- odiout 
creased, f- This law was so framed, that the evil intended '^'tiJ' 
as a penalty for disobedience, was no less than the *^f 
suspension of the whole machinery of the social order, 

Chapter II. — 1. What waa proposed in the legislature of 
Massachusetts ? What letters sent ? What colonies elected 
delegates 'f — 58. When and where did the first continental 
congress meet ? Whht account can you give of the '* Bill 
of Rights," or the declaration drawn up? What petitions did 
the confess prepare ? — 3. What evils did the British intend lo 
bring u^a the country, if th« people refused V> buy the Btampe4 
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Itn^ OPPOSITIOlf TO THX BTAMt ACT. 

rr. III. and the creation of a state of anarchy . Neither trade 
' p,p J nor navigation could proceed ; no contract could be 
ou'u! legally made; no process against' an offender could be 
instituted; no apprentice could be indented; no stu- 
dent could receive a diploma, nor even could the es- 
tates of the dead be legally settled, until the stamp 
duty was paid. 

4. Measures were taken to make the situatio n of all 
concerned in its collection, so unpleasant, that no one 
might be found hardy enough to engage as an officer. 

Augutt ^^ Boston, the populace broke the windows, and de- 

impoM^ stroyed the furniture of Andrew Oliver, the proposed 

my o&. distributor of stamps, who then formally pledged him- 

dht^ self to have no concern in the execution of the ob- 

bute noxious statute. In New Haven, Mr. IngersoU, was 

•*Mar^ obliged to declare tiie same resolution, not to become 

a distributor. Similar scenes occurred in other places. 

Governor Hutchinson, of Boston, suffered heavy losses 

by the violence of the mob. ^^-^ 

5. The first of November, the day on which the 
act was to take effect, was ushered in by the tolling of 

A me- bells, as for a funeral procession, and sig^s of mourn- 
pll^eit ^^ ^"^ sorrow appeared in all the colonies.^. The « ^ 

their use. proceedings of the courts of justice were suspended, ^ . "^ 
in order that no stamps might be used ; and those en- 
gaged in disputes were earnestly and effectually ex- 
horted, by the leading men, to terminate them by *^ ^ ^^^ 
reference. «^ ' 

6. The authorities in England, were, however, at a . '^ 
£766. loss how to proceed ; for they saw that measures must 

'KrfiS ^® taken, either to repeal the obnoxious statute, or 
incnt»8 oblige the Americans to submit to it, by force of arms. 
«on^ In January, 17^(5, the petitions of congress, were laid 
before the house of commons. ' After their examina- 
tion, a resolution was in troduced* by General Conwa^-^ 
now in the ministry declaring that parliament #3^2^"^ ^ 
full power to bind the colonies, and people o( AmcHca 

4. What measures were taken to prevent the law from going 
into operation I — 5. How was the day observed on which it was 
to take effect ? What was done in respect to courts and dis- 
putes 7 — 6. What did the British authoritios now percMvel 
wliat reaoli'tion was adopted f " . 
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' ' m all cases whatsoever," wni^, after an animated de- p»tJ l 
bate, was adopted. ;;<v p»Drr 

7. The next day, the new ministry, bent on a repeal ch.u* 
of the stamp act, examinedyJDr. Frankli^ before the ^^^ j^^ 
bouse of commons. V He gave it as his opinion, that Dr. 
the acts of parliamenuor taxing America, had alienated ^ua- 
the affections of th^ people from th-^ mother country, »»^* 
tnd that they would never ^bmit to the stamp duty, 
jnless compelled. \ 

8. The resolution to repeal that act, was opposed 
by Lord Grenville and his adherents, who were an- 
swered by Mr. Pitt* That great statesman maintained, »dvo^ 
that taxation was no part of the governing or legisla- ^^jj 
live power, which parliament had a right to exert over 

che colonies ; and concluded with a motioii, " that the 
stamp act be repealed, totally, absolutely, and imme- 
diately." 

9. The bill for its repeal, at length passed the com* ^^ 
mons, and was sent to the house of lords, where it the eo« 
met with much opposition. )C But the cause of the "**"* 
colonies was ably advocated by Lord Camden. " Taxa- Lord 
tion and representation,^ he said, " are inseparable — Cwadea. 
it is an eternal law of nature>^for whatever is a man's 
own, is absolutely his own ; no man has a right to take 

it from him without his consent. Whoever attempts 
to do it, attempts an injury ; whoever does it, commits ^^ 
a robbery .'V The bill for repeal at length passed the ^^^^ 
house of loJrds, but with it was another, in which the of lordt 
declaration was repeated, that ^ paciiament had a right 
to biivi the colonies in all cases whatsoever.^ , 
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T. Wko was examined before the house of commons T What 
opinion did he ffivc ? — 8. Who opposed the repeal of the Stamp 
Act ? Who a(hrocated it f What motion did he make f — J*. 
Was the repeal opposed m the house of lords f Who advocated 
it t On what principle f What was finally done in the house 
of lords f 
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CHAPTER. III. 

Second atten^)tj*to f ax America. — Opposition. 

fT, m» 1. Althouo« the repeal of the Stamp Act gave joy 
j^ to the colonists, yet, while a principle was ai the same 
CU.111' time asserted, upon which any future ministry, wiib 
fyfiR. ^^® sanction of parliamentary authority, might oppress 
^J^ . them, they coninued a^jg^^iis watch over the British 
jeaiouf government. '% 

y!^^^, 2. General Conway ..recommended to the colonies 
fui. to make compensation to those who had suffered in 
attempting to enforce 4he Stamp Act; This referred 
*aL* particularly to thfe Bo'stoft all&ir. The assembly of 
Maw. Massachusetts at first refused to make any compensa- 
te* not' tion to the sufferers ; but th6y finally consented, though 
doniThe ^^ * manner highly displeasing to the British govern- 
noten. mcut ; for the same act which made the appropriation 
for the dama^, gave a pardon to those by whom it 
was done. ^ ^ 

3. In July, another cliange took pl^ce in the British 

jvLj. ministrW and a cabinet was formed und-er the direction ^ 

^^^ of Mr. Pitt, now Earl of Chatham.^ The proceedings >^*^ 
of the Americans had given great'offense to the British ; 
and they were condemned by many who had hereto- 
fore espoused their cause. 

4. In May, 1767, Charles Townshend, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, influenced by Lord Grenville, 
brought into parliament a second plan for taxing Ame- 

A ParUi?* ^^' ^y imposing duties on all tea, glass, paper, and 

\* ' mentim- painter's colors, which should be imported into the 

P^J^^ colonies. This bill passed both houses of parliament 

without much opposition. Another was passed, ap- 

'- pointing the officers of the navy, as custom-house 

officers, to enforce the acts of trade and navigation. 

Chapter III. — 1. How did the news from England affect the 
colonies ? 7— ^. What did General Conway recommend f What 
was done in Massachusetts ? — 3. What change occurred in ihi , 
-British ministry t — 4. What new plan was proposed for taxing 
Am«nca f What was done in parliament in reference to it I * 
What <ithar act passed f 
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5. These acts revived the feelings which the p»t. :n 
Stamp Act produced. In Massachusetts, the as- "^^^717 
sembly sent a petition «4o the king, fhey also ltd- oh. m. 
dressed circulars to the other colonieU assemblies, fif Qg, 
entreating their co-operation, in oh tailing the redres»«' 
of their grievances. «. 

(>. The British ministry viewed this measure as an 
attempt to convene another congress ; and they had 
always dreaded the effects of voluntary colonial union, 
independent of the crown. Governor Bernard required SlSS^i 
the assembly to rescind the vote by which the circu- ^«jj- 
lars were sent to the other colonies. * *TJhe assembly ■*""^' 
refused to rescind the vote, and the governor dissolved 
it. But, instead of intimidating, this measure did but 
exasperate the people. 

7. in June, the custom-house officers seized a sloop jun« nk 
. ) belonging to John Hancock, a merchant of eminence, ^hJJJJ 

- and a patriot much beloved by the people of Boston. eock»/ j 
They assembled in crowds, insulted and beat the offi- •***^ ! 
cers, and compelled them to leave the town. 

8. The assembly of Massachusetts had not con- 
vened, since its dissolution by Governor Bernard. I A 
report was' circulated, that troops were ordered to go^Jl,, 
march into Bostoni^ A town meeting was called, and rcfuMitt 
the governor was evnesUy en^eated to convoke the uMOh 
airsembly. His reply was ''that he could not call "y* 
another assembly this year, without further commands 
from the king." A convention of the people was then 
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proposed, and accordingly held, on die 22d of Sep- 
tember. The members petitioned the governor, that 
an assembly might be convened ; but he refused, and 
called them rebels. They transmitted to the king a 
respectful account of their proceedings, and dissolved^ 
after a session of five days. 
9. Orders were given to General Gage, the com- 

6. What measures were taken in Massachusetts f — 0. What 
was the view of the British concerning the Union ? What did 
Governor Bernard requh-e ? What ground was taken hj the 
ABSembly t What was the consequence f — T. Wher«, and on 
wfottt occasion, were the custom-house officers insulted and 
beaten ? — d. What did a town meeting in Boston request of the 
governor I What was his reply f What was then proposed and 
ttonel 
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p»T. in. mander-in-chief of the British troops in flie jsoleniea^ 
p,D. I. to station a force in Boston, to overawe the citizens; 
CH. m. and protect the custom-house officers in the discharge 
Sept. 38. of their duty, j- Two regiments were accordingly or- 
riTenu" ^^^^^ ^^^™ Halifax, and escorted by seven armed ves- 
con^ sels, they arrived aj Boston on the 28th of September. 
H^Sa ^^^ ^®®* took a station which commanded the town, 
toBo»- and the troops marched into Boston. The select men 
^ refusing to provide them with quarters, the governof 
^ commanded the state house to be opened for their re- 
\ ) ception. Though outward violence was restrained by 
J.^is measure, yet hostile dispositions were increased. 
\ 10. The proceedings in Massachusetts were declared 
yhy the British parliament, to be " illegal, unconstitu- 
I1i69. tional, and derogatory to the rights of the crown and 
•nin^V- to parliament." Both houses, in a joint adjdress to the 
**Gwat** king, recommended vigorous measures, and besought 
Britain, him to direct the governor of Massachusetts Bay, to 
make strict inquiries, as to all treasons committed in 
that province since the yeai 1767, in order that the 
persons most active in committing tliem, might be sent 
to England for trial. 
^ 10. The house of burgesses in Virginia met a few days 

Met after this address was received in the colonies. They 
T'**. passed resolutions, in which they boldly denied the 
^^Vgi-** right of the king to remove an offender out of the 
"»•• colony for trial. When the intelligence of these pro- 
s' ceedings reached the governor, he suddenly dissolved 
the assembly. The members assembled at a private 
house; elected their speaker, Peyton Randolph, mode- 
Thftbur- rator, and ;)roceeded to pass some decided resolutions 
f^* against importing British goods. These were intro- 
them- duced by Colonel Washington, who had been a mem- 
indl^i^n- ^^^ ^^ the house since his resignation. The example 
dent of was extensively followed. 

orSi^ 1 1 . Th e assembly of Massachusetts convened. Thoy 
refused to proceed with business while the state houi!* 

9. What orders were given to General Gage t What forces 
were brought to Boston, and where placed ? — lO. What new* 
was received from England ? What was done by the le^slature 
of Virginia T Had Washington been in way pubhc capacuy aiiie^ 
Ut Tecigiiotion f What was now d^itto by hitn t 
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was surrounded by an armed force. The governor p»t. hi. 
would not remove it, but adjourned them to Cam- p,jj j 
bridge. Considering the establishment of a standing ch. m. 
army in time of peace, as an invasion of their natural XT70» 
dghts, they refused to make any of the appropria-* m*/. 
tions of money which the governor proposed, and he ^J^^j 
again prorogued them. In August, Governor Bernard Mui.a 
was recalled, and the government left in the hands of tTiSS 
lieutenant governor Hutchinson. bridf«, 

12. Some of the inhabitants of Boston insulted the 
military, while under arm^ ; and an aflray took place, 

in which four persons were killed. The bells were March 5. 
instantly rung ; the people rushed from the country to ^tfU» 
the aid of the citizens; and the soldiers were obliged J^^ 
to retire to Castle William, in order to avoid the fury ^"^^ 
of the enraged multitude. The soldiers were tried 
and acquitted. 

13. In England Lord North was appointed to the -.^.y- 
ministry. He introduced a bill into parliament, which j^ZHy 
passed on the 12th of April, removing the duties which Lord 
had been laid in 1767, excepting those on tea. But teip©. 
tliey still claimed the right of taxing the colonies.. In "«*^ 
Rhode Island tlie people rose and destroyed the Gas- x<y[f2 

'pce, an armed British schooner, which had been sta- Jon«' 
tioned in that colony, for the purpose of enforcing the gw^ 
acts of trade. 



11. Were ihe BritLsh able; by their armed force, to friffhten 
iie assembly of Massachusetts, to make laws to please them 7 
Why did they refuse to make appropriations of money ? What 
change occurred respecting governors? — 13. Givejsome ac- 
count of the aflray with the military ? — 13. What now occurred 
in England ? Did the Americans refuse to obey the British, to 
Xi\e tno money to be paid in these taxes, or to maintain tkeu 
rights f What vessel was destroyed t 
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186 THE DOBTON TEA PARTY- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Seizure of Tea.— Boston Port Bill.-^Arriyal of British Troops 

rrr. XXL 1- The non-importation agreements ii^liich^iad been 

p,p J made and rigidly observed, in respect to the article of 

cH.'iri tea, now lie^it to afrec>^ the commercial in^r^st pf 

lYYS. ^^^^^ Britain.'^ Barttament p^sed^ act^tilojivmg the 

May. East India Company to export to Ameri^ its tQas, 

mS^'vDL ^^^^ ^^ ^ duties in EnglancT; 'thus enabling them to 

kneiand reduce its price in the colonies. Tea M'as accordingly 

i^*^ shipped from England in large quantiues. 'Resolutions 

were extensively adopted, that the tea should not be 

received on shore, but sent back to England. C^ 

Bostom- 2. In Boston, several men disguised as Indians, ^ent 

"3^**' on board the ships during the night, and tlirew their 

fatolh ^^g^®'^ ^^^ ^^ water. Three hundred and forty-two^ 

sea. chests of lea were thus broken op^n, and their tjon"-* 

tents thrown overboard. 

3. The parliament of England, Jft Order to punish 
^iiJa-* ^^^® inhabitants of Boston, and oblige them to restore 

ment the valuc of the tea, ^^assed a bill ih#March, 1774, - 
■JJIJS* "interdicting all commercial intercourse with tire port 
»o^* of Boston, and prohibiting the landing and shipping 

of any goods, at that place," until these ends should 

be accomplished. 

4. General Gage was made governor of Massachu- 
fj^i^ setts, in the place of Hutchinson. \^ He had been re- 
HntehL- moved from his office, in consequence of unpopularity 
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occasioned by the exposure^of letters, which had been 
written by him, during the years 1767 and 1768, to 
the leading men of Great Britain^ These had tended 
greatly to increase the prejudice of parliament against 
the colonies. 

Chapter IV.— 1. What a^eements had been made in reeard 
to teat Were they observed f What did they affect ? What 
act did parliament pass 7 What waq accordingly gent from Eng- 
land ? What resolutions adoptedJL"- *. Wnat daring exploit 
was performed at Boston ? -^-^^ What was done by the Brittab 
to retahate*f — 4. What change vras made ui Massachusetts f 
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6. On the arrival of the^ort bill in Boston, a meet- p»t. iiiP^I*' .v,^^ 
ing of t}>e inhabitants was held, wjio declared tftat the p,jy , ^> 

^impojicjr, injustice, and inhumanky of the act ex- ch. it! -^ 

ceeded their powers df expression!'/^* The Assembly ^ay la — 
convened at this place, but was removetl by the gov- **«»^^ 
crnor to Salfem.*\»Jt was here resolved, that a congress, ^llu^ 
composed of delegates from all the colonies, ought to *^^^ 
be elected, to take their afiairs into the most senous 
consideration. They nominated^five eminent men, as ^ ^n*- 
their representatives to strCTTa congress ; and directed «^«»- 
tlie speaker of the house to inform l,he other colonies *"■** 
of their resolution. 

6. The governor sent an officer to dissolve the 
assembly, in the king's name, but as the members biy d^ ' 
would not permit him to enter the hall, he read tlie ^y* '**• 
order aloud on the staircase ; but it was not obeyed "Surit^ 

until the mei|rt)ers had finished their most imponant 
business, ^i^- / 

7. Govenpr^ge had believed that the advantages 
arising to tli4 trade of Salem, from shutting up tire port . 

of Boston, Voul.d render its inhabitants more favor- g^j|Jjt 
able to the royal governraentt bnl the people of that of the 
town declared',^ " that nature, m forming their harbor, ^i^' 
\^ had prevented their becoming rivals in trade ; a;id that ^ 

^ . even if it were otherwise, they should regard them- "^ 

^^y selves lost to every idea of justtce\and all feelings of ^ 
r\ humanity, could they indulge one thought of raising 
,^^ their fortunes upon the ruins of their countrymen.'^ 

8. The cause of the people of Boston was espoused TheBo* 
^ r^ by all the colonies, and their wants were supplied by ^5"d"bj 

contributions. The people of Marblehead generously the 
offered them the use of their harbor, their wharves, ^^Jlj 
and warehouses. • 

• 9. When, in May, 1774, the house of burgesses in 
Virginia, received the news of the Boston port bill, 
tliey proclaimed a fast. Lord Dunmore, the governor, 

5. What was oone on the arrival of the port bill ? What im- 
portant resolution was passed at Salem ; and what consequent 
measures taken ? — 6. In what manner did the assembly treat 
the royal authority? — T. What generous part did the mhabi- 
tants of Salem take ? — 8. What those of Marblehead ? — 9, 
What wai done by tlie Virginians respecting tlie troubles ui Btff« 
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^ 'fT.iii. at once prorogued them. ivThey, however, formed aii 
p,jj J association, and voted to recommend to the colonics 
cH.T.' a general congress. The first of June, the day on 
TheVir which the port bill was to take effect, was devoutly 
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noiuii observed, in Virginia, as a day of fasting, humiliation 
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fiJi. and prayer, to implore that God would avert the evils 
which threatened them, and '^give them one heart, 
^ and one mind, firmly to oppose, by all just and propci 

meahs, every injury to the American rights.'* 



CHAPTER V.^ 

. Congress at Philadelphia. 

ITT4. 1. On the 4th of September, 1774, the proposed 
*F?«t^* congress convened at Philadelphia. In this body, the 
continen- most august and important which had ever assembled 

*|leM? ^P^^ ^^ American shores, all the colonies, except 

Georgia, were represented ; and all parties, struck with 

1 lacoio- its array of ^splendid talents and stem patriotism, looked ^ 
twentef f'^rward to results with deep interest and great expec- 

' tation. 

2. Their first measure was to choose, by a unani 
mous vote, Peyton Randolph, Esq., of Virginia, as 
doTh P^®^^^^"^- They decided, that each colony should ^ 
J~ ^i^ent have one vote. They chose a committee of two from 
each province, to draw up a ^Bill of RigMs!9 They 
approved of the conduct of Massachusetts, and ex- 
1 horted all to perseverance in the cause of freedom, 

approre They addressed a letter to General Gage, entreating 
4^iVt him to desist from military operations ; lest a diflfer- 
^ Mtw. ence, altogether irreconcilable, should arise between 
[J the colonies and the parent state. 
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t petition .^ ^...^ , 

Chapter V. — 1. When and where did the continental con- 
ess first convene ? How many colonies were represented ? — 
What was their first measure t What did they decide f 
'horn 
ticat f 



gress first convene ? How many colonies were represented ? — 
3. What was their first measure T What did they deci' 
Whom choose f Wliat approve T What exhort t What 
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3. By a non-importation compact, they agreed and 
associated for themselves and their constituents, ^' under 
the sacred ties of virtue, honor, and love of liberty," 
not to import, or use any British goods, after the first 
of December, 1774., They agreed to encourage agri- 
culture, arts, and manufactures in America. Commit- 
tees were to be appointed in ever}- place, to see that 
this agreement was observed. 

4. Finally, they determined to continue the con- 
gressional union, until ihe repeal by parliament, of 
oppressive duties — of the laws restricting their rights 
of trial by jury, and of the acts, against 3ie people of 
Massachusetts. 

5. In the several addresses which were drawn up 

Sy their committees and accepted, congress fully met 
le high expectations which were entertained of that 
body of men, of whom Lord Chatham declared, " that, 
though he had studied and admired the free states of 
antiquity, the master «pirits of the world, yet, for so- 
lidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of 
^^ conclusion, no body of men could stand in preference 
^to this congress." 

6. The petition to the kmg entreated him, in lan- 
^- ^guage the most respectful and affectionate, to restore 

their violated rights. Their grievances, they said, 
were the more intolerable, as they were born heirs of 
freedom, and had enjoyed it under the auspices of his 
rdyal ancestors. " The apprehension," say they, " of 
being degraded into a state of servitude, from the pre- 
eminent rank of English freemen, while our minds 
retain the strongest love of liberty, and clearly foresee 
the miseries preparing for us and our posterity, excites 
emotions in our breasts which we cannot describe." 

7. They express a hope, that the royal indignation 
will fall on those designing and dangerous men, who, 
by their misrepresentations of his American subjects, 
had, at length, compelled them, by the force of accu- 

3, What was agreed in the non-importation compact? — 4. 
They determined to continue the union till the repeal of what 
«ctd ? — 5. What was Lord Chatham's opinion of this congress ? 
—6. Give some account of their petition to iJio kiii{f ? — t. With 
what lati(pia8C did this poiiiiou close 7 
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VM THE CRISIS AFPKOACHKS. 

p»T. III. mulated injuries, too severe to be longer borne, thus 
v^dTT,^^ disturb his majesty's repose; a conduct extorted 
CH.T1 "from tho^'" ii4io would much more willingly bleed 
in his service^ 

8. Not less moving was the appeal to their fellow- 
subjects of England. *' Can any reason," they ask, ^ be 

A rea- given, why English subjects, who live three thousand 
I^S^ miles frcMn the royal palace, should enjoy less liberty, 
than those who are three hundred miles from it ?" 

9. In the memorial to theij constituents, they pre- 
Memo- sen ted an account of the oppressive measures of pa<*^ - 
^eir liament since 1763. They applaud the spirit which 
tuenti ^^^y ^^^ shown in defense ^mftl^ir rights, and en- 
courage them to persevere, and be prepared for all 
contingencies; hinting that those might Qccur^ which 

I'yi4. would put their constancy severely to the test. 
^rwT** ^^- ^^^ congress rose on the 6th of October. Al» 
Oct. i. though their powers were merely advisory, yet th^ 
proceed- decisions received the approbation of the col6nial W 
u«s ap- semblies, and carried with them all the force of laws. 

f roved. ' , - 



CHAPTER VI. 

War approaches. — Massachusetts. — British Parliament. 

1. There were however, a few persons, who fa- 

o wiiip voured the cause of Great Britain. They were called 

tories. tories, and were regarded as traitors by the great body 

of the people; who, in opposition to tories, were called 

whigs. These party names were derived from England. 

^■tor«7 ^' ^^^ magazines of gunpowder and other miliuiry 

•Mied. stores, at Charlestown and Cambridge, were seized by 

8. What question did they put to their fellow-subjects in Eng- 
land ? — 9. What wns the subject of their jnemorial to their 
constituents ? — lO. When did Congress rise ^Whh^yere theii 
powers? What weight had their decisions ? ^W 

Chapter VI. — 1. What description of persons favourM^h 
cause of Great Britain ? — 2. What was done by the asseu^l 
of Maasaiiiiusetlst 
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order of Gen. Gage. An assembly was called in Mas^ i**T. lit 
sachusetts ; but its sittings were countermanded by the p>d. i. 
governor. The representatives then mil at Saiem, c«"- 
resolved themselves into a ^^ provincia^j^ngress,'' ad- October/ 
journed to Concord, and chose John^Smcock their '^^^ 
r* president of Mai 

3. They then ^solved, that,* for the defense of the ^^^^ 
^^ovince, a number of the inhabitants should be en- congrew 

listed, to stand ready to march at a minute^s warning. 
In November, they sent persons to New Hampshire, Minuu 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to requesr their co- 
operation, in order to raise an army of 20,000 men, to 
act in any emera^ency. 

4. The British parliament convened. The king, in -y 
Jiis speech, informed the members, that a most daring O ^ 
resistance to the laws still prevailed in Massachusetts, J^^^gJ* ' 
which was encouraged by unlawful combinations in Thekii^ 

the other colonies ; and, finally, he expressed his firm ^i„J5J" 
determination to withstand any attempt to weaken or inflen- 
impair the royal authority; and in these sentiments *^ 
the two houses expressed, in their answer, a decided 
concurrence. 

5. When the British ministry brought the American 
^^pers before parliament, Lord Chatham rose. " The 

way," he said, " must be immediately opened for re- 
conciliation. It will soon be too late. They say, 
you have no right to tax them, without their consent 
They say truly. Representation and taxation must Lord 
go together — they are inseparable. This wise^people l^'^JJJJJJ 
speak out They do not hold the language of slaves, of Am*. 
They do not ask you to repeal your laws, as a favor; ™** ^Q^ 
they claim it as a right. They tell you, they will not 
submit to them ; and I tell you, the acts must* be re- 
pealed, and you must go through the work ; you must 3 
declare you have no right to tax — then they may trust Me», ^ 
vou." J^^ 

6. But his plan for conciliatory measures, was nega- j^ ^'j^*' 
tived by a large majority. Petitions from the mer- jerud 

3. What did they resolve t To what slates send ? — 4. What 
was the tone of tho king's %peech ? What of parliament's reply T 
-*&. Give &01UO account ot Lord Chatham's speech f 
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P*T. III. chants of London, and other commercial places, id 
"J5^ favor of America, were referred, not to the regulai 
en. in.* committet, Jkni to one, called by the friends of the 
Cokniet colonies, ^ t^^ommittee of oblivion." Dr. Franklin, 
refijijed* and the othercolonial agents were refused a hearing 
^'^^' before parliament, on the plea, that they were ap- 
pointed by an illegal assembly ; and thus was put to 
silence, the voice of three millions of people, yet in 
the attitude of hxunble suppliants. 

7. Both houses of parhament concurred, by a large 
majority, in an address to the king, in which they de- 

3 Bi»d- clare, " that the Americans had long wished to become 

**(Se* independent, and only waited for ability and oppor- 

"'•^ tunity, to accomplish their design. - To prevent this," 

they said, " and to crush the monster in its birth, was 

the duty of every Englishman ; and that this must be'^ 

done, at any price, and at every hazard." 

8. On the 10th of February, a bill was passed, by 
which the colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, were restricted in 

1TY5* ^ch* trade to Great Britain and its West India posses-* 
^T*'^ sions, and were also prohibited from fishing on the 
■cut «i> banks of Newfoundland. The same restrictions were 
**4md«* ^^^^ *^^^ extended to all the colonies, exceptir-* 
il^L ^^^ York and North Carolina. It was expected that^ 
these prohibitions would prove particularly distressing 
to the inhabitants of New England, as an idea pre- 
vailed, that they depended on the fisheries for their 
subsistence, and must, if deprived of them, be starved 
into obedience. 
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g 6. Did his speech produce any effect ? What petitions were 

offered ? How treated ? Who was refused a hearing ? What 
may be said of all this f — T. Whufaddress was made by parlia* 
mentf — 8. Wfiat acts did they pass f What was expected fro*n 
thcMACtsf 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

The War begins by the Battle of Lexington. 

1. A 8E<MM[kdvincial congress having assembled ft. i^ j»' 
n MassachBaM^^tjm military stores to be p»Q. *f " 
collected, and encoiuagelr the militia and minute-men cb.tiI, 
to improve themselves iri%*e use of arms. -J 

2. General Gage having learned that a number of -^^- • 
field pieces were collected at Salem, despatched a party J^]^ 
of soldiers, to take possession of them, in the name of Auempt 
the king. The people of Salem assembled in great aJiroy 
numbers, and, by pullmg up a drawbridge, prevented *^^^ 
their entering the town, and thus defeated their object. 

3. A large quantity of ammuniljon and stores was also 
deposited at Concord, about twenty miles from Bos- April ia 
ton. These General Gage resolved to seize, or destroy ; ^^J^ 
and, with that view, he sent a detachment of oOu men, concord, 
under the command of Colonel Smith and Major 
Pitcaim. 

4. When the British troops arrived at Lexington, 
within ^ye miles of Concord, the militia of the place 
were drawn up. The advanced body of the regulars 
approached within musket shot, when Major Pitcaim, 
riding forward, exclaimed, " Disperse, you rebels ! — April la 
throw down your arms and disperse." Not b^ing L^^Snf- 
obeyed, he discharged his pistol, and ordered his men »«»• 
to fire. They fired, and killed eight men. The militia 

dispersed, but the firing continued. The detachment Sy^ 

then proceeded to Concord, and destroyed or took 
possession of a part of the stores. 

5. They then began their retreat. The colonists ^t^^^ 
pressed upon them on all sides. They went to Lex- ^of ih« 
ington, where they met Lord Percy, with a reinforce- '*"'*''' 

Chapter VII. — 1. What did the legislature of Massachusetts 
order to be collected ? — «. Where and for wha* did Gen, Gage 
■end out a party of soldiers ? Did they succeed ? — 3. To what 
other place did he send a detachment ? For what purpose ? -^ 
♦. How did the battle of Lexington commence T Did the Bri- 

/take the stores ? — : 5. Describe their retreat f 
9* 
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p»T. ih. ment of 900 men. They however, contmued IHeh 

"^^i retreat: but from. every place of concealment — ^a stone 

CH. VII. fence, a cluster of bushes, or a barn, the concealed 

British provincials poured upon them a destructive fire. At- 

ioM,&i3. sunset, the pegidars, almost overcome with fatigue, 

Ameri- passcd Charlcstown Neck, and found, on Bunker's Hill, 

*%8r*' a resting place for the night; and tlife next morning, 

under the protection of a man of war, they entered 

Boston. *^ ' 

6. glood had now flowed, and no language can 

portray the feelings which the event excited. Courier? 

were dispatched ih every direction, who gave, as they 

ewite- rode* at full speed, their news, to be taken up and 

ment. carried in like manner to other places ; and thus, m an 

Special increasing circle, it spread like electric fluid thoughout 

'sprea" ^^ ^^^^- '^^^ mcsseugcr, if he arrived on Sunday, at 

the newf. ouce enicred the church, and proclaimed to the b^ath- 

less assembly — war has begun ! Every where the cry 

\ was repeated, " war has begun !" and the universal re- 

vTX spouse wasc" to ai^s, then — liberty or death !" 

^ 17. The legislatures of the several colonies convened, 

J Aimy appointed oflicers, and gave orders to raise troops. 

collected Every where, fathers were leaving their children, and 

Boston, mothers sending their stms to the field ; and an army 

of 20,000 was soon colledfcit in the neighborhood of 

Bpston. 

BriUsh 8. General Ogtge was now so closely besieged in 

***''j„s*^*' Boston, ttiat although- the British had the command 

Boston, of the sea, his provisions became-scai^ce. 

9. To gain possession of^iconderoga and Crown 
ukh.-'^ Po^tnt, individuals in Connecticut, borrowed of the le- 
ficomfe- gislature of that colony, eighteen hundred dollars. 
'Sowu*^ They then proceeded to Bennington to secure the co- 
Point, operation of '^ the Green Mountain Boy^.V 
Green 10. Thfs was au appellation given to the hardy 
^ai"n freemen who had settled in that vicinity by the au- 
6.>y.. thority of. New Hampshire, ajid who had manifested 

6. Describe thexstate olthe public mind, and the manner of 
spreadirrs the news ?^— T. What was done in the several mates \ 
— 8, Wliat'was the situation of Gen. Gage? — O. What enter 
prize was set on foot in Connecticut ? What steps taken t — XQ- 
who were the Green Mountain Boys ? \' 
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dieir resolution in defense of their lands from ihe^^.ni / 
iJieri^^ofJS^wJrorit ; that state claiming over them a ptp | 
judsdicUon, which they would-»e*-rflow. At the o^.Ta 2 
head of this determined band, were Colonels Ethan sthta 
Allen, and Seth Warner^ They gladly engagefl in the ^ \ 
enterprise. Troops w^re soon raised, and the com- Scth ^ 

mand was entrusted to Allen. ' Wtnwi 

11. In the meantime, Benedict Arnold, with the m- Bencdfo 
trepid boldness of his churacter, had, in Boston, formed ^^^^ -2 
and matured the same design, and was on the mareb t^mtk } 
to execute it, when he was surprised to find that he mVw 
had been anticipated.. Becoming si^cond in command ™y 
to Allen, they marched together at the head of thTee t^n^ 
hundred men from Castleton, and reached Ticonde* ^^^ 
roga on the 10th of Mayw They surprised and c^)- crow* - 
tured that fortress, and took peaceable possession of ^®*"** 
Grown Point ' 

&)j^. Arnold, having manned and armed a small 
dChOMier found in South Bay, captured a sloop-of-war j^„^^ 
Ijring at St Johns. The pass of Skeensborough, now woma 
Whitehall, was seized at the same time, by a detach- ""^^JJ^ 
ment of volunteers from Connecticut. One htindred 
piebc^ of cannon, and other munitions of war were 
obtaineli in this fortunate expedition. 

13. The continental congress again assembled at 
Philadelphia on the 10th of May, and Mr. Hancock ^2^ 
was chosen President Bills of Credit to the amount iMu« '2, 
of three millions of dollars were issued for defra)ring ^JJJ. . 
the expenses of the war ; and' thejfeith of the " Twelve / 

ttnited Colonies" pledged for th^ redemption. Lord 

*3j14. Lord Dunmore, the '(xON^rnor of Virginia, '^**|^d*' 
sivQwed his distrust of the people^y seizing and con- oSer 
veyhg to an armed vessel iii fames' River, some ^^ 
powder belonging to the colofty;- Patrick Henry at- 



non 
retir*. 



10. Where had they settled! Under what stat^? What other 

state- claimed jurisdiction over^them? Would they allow it? 

w.^— JYb<?tti_j lid they defend their lands agrains t ? Who'was the com 

nianderol ihe torce sent aggunst 1 id^nderoga ?^— 1 1. ^'" 



^, . What 

Other. person had formed the same desi^nLf Did they capture.lhe"- 
forts ? At what time % — laj/WHat pt^r f%r was performed 
. Bv'XrftetdT^^t^rWhen and where did congress next assem- 
Dle? What bills of credit issue? — 14. What was tb« affair 
ai Viterinia lesyootiiig the powder ? 
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F^. in. ^smpting to retake it, Lord Dunmore paid him its yalut 
■p,p j" in money. He then proclaimed Henry and his party 
M. Tiii. rebels. Letters of Lord Dunmore to England were 
intercepted. The people became so incensed, that 
Dunmore fearing for his safety, fled to a man-of-war 
named the Fowey, lying at Yorktown. The gover- 
nors of North and South Carolina also, abandoned 
1TT5 their provinces. In North Carolina, the people of 
F?Std£. Mecklenburg county, having on the 20th of May, as- 
cUrati'n sembled at Charlotte, passed resolutions embodying 
^ndvl" the bold declaration of Independence^-.- the first made 
inftde^in j^ America. * . '' 

lenburg Cl^-' _. ,- -^' 

Co., n: » 

CarolinU 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Battle of Bunker HilL— Washington. 



. May, the British army in Boston received a 

May 95. powerful reinforcement from England, under Generals 
ai^n Ho^^^j Clinton, and Burgoyne. -general Gage now 
and Bui^ proclaimed martial law throughout Massachusetts. He 
«**y~* however offered pardon to all rebels, who would re- 
Jnne 12. tum to their allegiance, except Samuel Adams and 
^^*^ John Hancock. He agreed to permit the people of 
£tUoa. Boston to depart ; but after a portion had gone, he 
^. X changed his policy and kept the remainder. 

J u^Tu JA- Learning that the British threatened to penetrate 
^ promue. ^^ the couutry, congress recommended to the coun- 
cil of war to take such measures as would put them 
on the defensive, and for this purpose, a detachment 
irightofof one thousani men, under Colonel Prescott, was 
A^ri-* ordered, on the night of the 16th of June, to throw 
--V, fortiV "P ^ breastwork on Bunker's Hill, near Charlestown. 
-^ Brerdi By somc mistuke, the troops entrenched themselves 
\j **^ ^" Breed's Hill, never to Boston. They labored with 

such silence i nd activity, that by return of light they 

14. How did Lord Dunmore dispone of himself f How vnm 
it with other royal governors? 

CiiAPT£R VIII.— I . What arrival was there in Boston? What 
did Gen. Gage now proclaim ? What agree to do? How vio- 
late his promise ? — 2. What did congress recommend t Whiit 
was accordingly ordered? What was done in regard to •H' 
trendimeiits. 
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had nearly completed a strong redoubt, without being p*t. m. 
observed. f^ 

jj^ At dawn, however, the British, discovering the «b. vm. 
admice of the Americans, commenoed a severe can- 
nonade from the ships in the river; but this not in- ^^^ . 
terrupting them. General Gage sent a body of about Br-Uik' 
three thousand men, under Generals Howe and Pigot g^JJ 
They left Boston in boats, and landed under the pro- Boctoik 
tection of the shipping in Charlestown, at the extreme 
point of the peninsula, then advaifced against the 
Americans. 

1. They set fire to Charlestown, and amidst the 
■^fjii^ of its flames glittering upon their burnished 
arms, advance to the attack. The Americans await 
their approach in silence, until they are within ten 
rods of the redoubt — then taking a steady aim, and ^ilulU. 
having advantage of the ground, they pour upon the ^w. 
British a deadly fire. They are thrown into confu- 
sion, and many of their officers fall. They are thus 
twice repulsed. Clinton now arrives ; his men again 
rally ; advance towards the fortifications, and attack 
the redoubt on three sides at once. 
^'15. The ammunition. of the colonists Med. Couiw 
age( was no longer of any avail, and Colonel Prescott, jiyiyft. 
who commanded, ordered a retreat The Americans ^^f}^' 
were obliged to pass Charlestown neck, where they S^] 
were exposed to a galling fire from the ships in the ^^;j, 
harbor. Here fell General Joseph Warren, whose can, 45ai 
death was a severe blow to his mourning country. 
^^ Q^ On the fifteenth of June, congress elected, by a •'«>»« ^ 
tobimous vote, George Washington, who was ]J[^ 

f present, and who had, from their first meeting at Phi- ^^ 
adclphia, been a delegate from Virginia, to the high ^m? 
ofiice of general and commander-in-chief of the army '^**^ 
of the United Colonies. When his appointment was Wwh 
signified to him by the president of congress, he was ^^^ 

3. What measures were taken by the British to dislodge the 
Americans ? — 4. Give some further description of the battle of 
Banker's Hill 7 — U. Give some account of the retreat of the 
Americans ? What general was killed ? Learn from the side 
note the number of killed and wounded on each side. — 6. 
Wliat important ofHue was now created ? How was it filled t 
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^ .PT. III. deoply penetrated with a mingled sense of the hig^h 
\ ItdTT ^^^^^ which he had received, and the responsibility 

' OB. nil. of the station to which he was raised. 

7. He declined all compensation for his services ; 
"31 for as money could not buy him from his endeared 

\ Mu dis- h<^roe, and as he served his country for justice, and 
mtercst- the love he bore to her cause, he would not allow his 
^ *"* motives to be misconstrued. He stated that he should 

keep an exact account of his expenses; and those, 
congress, he doubted not, would discharge. 

8. Soon after his election, Washington set out fey 
the camp at Cambridge. He found the British army 

. . strongly posted on Bunker's and Breed's hill, and 

thtwmy Boston neck. The American, consisting of 14,000 

*biSSe ^^^^ yvere entrenched on the heights around Boston, 

forming a line which extended from Roxbury on the 

right, to the river Mystic on the left, a distance of 

-^ twelve miles. 

9. Washington perceived, that although the people 
were ardent in the cause of liberty, and ready to en- 
gage in the most desperate enterprises, yet there was a 
total want of discipline and military subordination 

_^j*^^ among the troops. The arrtiy was scantily suppUed 
•rUoM. witli arms and ammunition, and their operations re- 
tarded, by a want of skilful engineers. He set him- 
;X- self with astonishing energy and judgment, to the 

labor of bringing order out of confusion, 
jj^ 10. During this session of congress, also, the first 

Frankim line of posts for the communication of intelligence 
**^"* through the United States, was established. Benjamin 
"^''^' Franklin was appointed, by a unanimous vote, post- 
*plwt8 * master-general, with power to appoint as many depu- 
''mouth ^^^^ ^ ^^^ might deem proper and necessary, for the 
to sa- conveyance of the mail from Falmouth, in Maine, to 
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Savannali, in Georgia. 



T. How was it respecting a compensation for his sohricea ?~ 
8. Where did Washington join the army ? What was its num- 
ber? — O. What was the condition of the army? — t<>. What 
was the beginning of our present post-office system ? Who war" 
the first postmaster-general ? Through what line was the maJ 
to be conveyed ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Invasion of Canada. — ^Death of Montgomery 

1. While the British anny was closely blockaded P'T.ra 
in Boston, congress conceived the design of sending a r'^jTa 
force into Canada; as the movements of Sir Guy Carle- ^h. ix. 
ton, the governor of that province, seemed lo threaten Ameri- 
an invasion of the northern frontier. Two expedi- ,eS7wo 
tions were accordingly organized and dispatched, one partiei 
by the way of Champlain, under Generals Schuyler cSSal 
and Montgomery, the other by the way of the river 
Kennebec^ under the command of Arnold. ^^ 

2. Gen. Schuyler, though he rendered faithful ser- C^ 
vice, did not on account of his health go to Canada. 
Montgomery showed himself an able officer. On the -2 
3rd of November he took St. Johns, and proceeding guJokni , 

to Montreal, Sir Guy Carleton abandoned the place, takien. I 
About this time Col. Ethan Allen, who was an officer ' 

in the army, was, in a ral^h adventure, made prisoner. 
He was loaded with irons and sent to England. 

3. Arnold with 1000 men had with incredible per- 
severance penetrated tlie wilderness of Maine. He ar- 
rived at Point Levi on the 9th of November. On the ^JJ^^jJ 
13th he crossed and occupied the heights of Abraham, before 
but his army was reduced to 700 men, and Carleton ^"«'»«« 
was now in Quebec with 1500. He retired to Point 

aux Trembles to await the other division of the army. 

4. Montgomery's arrival was oh the first of Decem- 
ber. He found himself in a situation far more critical 
and embarrassing than that of Wolfe, sixteen years 
before. His army was wasted, so that the united ^^ 
force was less than a thousand ; and these were en- S? Mw< 
feebled by fatigue ^amidst the rigors of a Canadian «*'"''"' 

Chapter IX.— 1. Who was governor of Canada ? What two 
expeditions were set on foot ? — 2. How did the western division 
under Montg#mory proceed ? —3. How did the eastern under'' 
Arnold ? — 4. What time did Montgomery join Arnold ? What 
ivas his lituation 1 
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FT. III. winter, which had already set in with unconnnon 

T;^^- severity. 

CH. ir. 5. He attempted to batter the walls of Quibec. He 
made piles of ice on which to mount his cannon ; but 

Oespe- the strong walls remained uninjured. With the advice 

, ^ i, of all his officers he took then the desperate resolution 
of storming the city. As the day dawned, and in a 
snow-storm, the army in four divisions, made the at- 
tempt Two were to make feigned movements in 
order to divide the attention of the troops in the city; 
while Montgomery and Arnold, at the head of the 

^SSi* ®*h^ ^^Oj made real attacks in opposite pouits, in- 

ieath of tending to meet. Arnold had forced his way. Mont- 

*J^*" gomery was cheering on his men, when he received his 

death-shot. Arnold was wounded and retired. The 

enterprise failed, with the loss of 400 men killed or 

made prisoners. 

6. The treatment of Carleton to his prisoners, did 
^^^j^ honor to his humanity. Arnold, wounded as he wai, 
block- retired with the remainder of his army, to the distance 

q,utZe. ^^ ^^®® "*^®® below Quebec ; where, though inferior 
' in numbers to the garrison, they kept the place in a 
^ State of blockade, and in the course of the winter, re* 

duced it to distress for want of provisions. 

7. Orders were given to the British naval comman- 
1YY5. ders, to lay waste and destroy all such sea-ports, as 
^Fa^^ had taken part against Great Britain. In consequence, 

mouA Falmouth, now Pojtland, was burned by the orders 
*^*^' of Captain Mo watt of the British navy. This so ex- 
Efforts ^psrate^i ^® people, that they^ow put forth new 
o< an ex- efforts. , They collected military stores ; they pur 
teS^ chased powder in all foreign ports where it was prac- 
JST ticabfe, and, in many colonies, commenced its manu- 
facture. They also began more seriously to turn 
Dec 13 ^^^^^^ attention to their armed vessels. 
con^eM 8. Congress resolved to fit out thirteen ships, and 
^\^^ raise two battalions of marines. They framed article* 

5. Wliat attempts did he make T What desperate assault f 

At what time ? What are some of the circmnstances f What 

, . the final result ? — O. Where was Arnold durins Uie winter f — 

■V- T. What orders were given to the British n^vu commanders t 

'K^ What plac« was burnt 7 What effe«t had this on the people f 
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of war for ihe government of the little navy^ and es- pT.m 
tablished regular courts of admiralty, for tlie adjudica- p,p j' 
don of prizes. The American privateers swarmed cinx.' 
forth. Alert and bold, they visited every sea, and an- ^ / 
noyed the British commerce, even in the very waters / 
of their own island. 

9. Lord Dunmore, still on board the king's ship^ 
issued a proclamation declaring martial law, and pro- ^^ 
mising freedom to such slaves as would leave their Lord 
masters, and join his party. Several hundred negroes ^^ 
and royalists obeyed the call, when, leaving his ships, oMkecti 
he occupied a strong position near Norfolk. The as- *^**"'p^ 
sembly sent 800 militia to oppose his movements. ^^ ^ 
On the 7th of December they were attacked by the ui^ 
royalists and negroes, but they repelled the assailants, *^*^ 
and gained a decisive victory ; after which, they oc- 
cupied the town of Norfolk. t 

10. Lord Dunmore, with his remaining forces, again 
repaired to the ships, where, in consequence of the 
many royalists who joined him, he became reduced to ^j^^^ 
great distress for want of provisions. In this situa- Barai 
tion he sent a flag to NoHblk, demanding a supply. ^^J * 
The commander of the provincials refusing to comply, mbvidooi 
he set fire to the town, and destroyed it. This availed !!t^l4 !>» 
him little. Assailed at once by tempest, famine, and 
disease, he with his followers. Sought refuge in the • 
West Indies. ^ 

11. The last hope of the colonies for reconciliation, 
rested in the petition of congress to the king, which 

had been emphatically styled "The Olive Branch." It Ittft* 
was sent over by Mr. Penn, a descendant of the pro- ^iSS" 
prietor of Pennsylvania, and a former governor of that *^^"}^ 
colony. The king, instead of responding to its af- btJS^ 
fectionate language, accused the Americans in his 
^ech, of rebellion ; and declared that they took up 
arms to establish an independent empire. 

S. How did Congress now make a beginning with regard to a , 
pablic navy t How was it with the American privateers ? — 9. * 
What were Lord Dunmore' s movements in Virginia ? How 
was he opposed ? — lO. What was his bst act in the dominion t 
Did it avail him ? — : 1 1. What was the last petition of congress 
lo the king called ? By whom was it nent 7 How wan it leccived f 
10 
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PT. III. 12. He recommended that vigorous measures should 
^,p J be taken to subdue them, and such also as were likely 
CH.*«.* to weaken them by division. Large majorities in both 
The houses answered the king's speech, by the same ac«- 
King and cusatious agaiust the colonies, and the same determi- 
vZa^ nation to reduce them to obedience, by measures of 
hoftiie. coercion and distress. Thus, with a folly which En- 
glish patriots now deplore, was the ^ Olive Branch'' 

I ' contemptuously rejected ; and thus the last hope of 

1 honourable peace was crushed. 

13. An act was soon passed prohibiting all trade 
and commerce with the colonies ; and authorizing the 
capture and condemnation of all American vessels 

Dec. with their cargoes, and all others found trading in any 

bwV* P^*"^ ^^ place in the colonies, as if the same were the 

vessels and efTects of open enemies ; and the vessels 

•? and property thus taken were vested in their captors; 

^ and the farther barbarous item was added, that the 

crews were to be treated, not as prisoners, but as 

slaves. 

14. About the same time, England made treaties 
with the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and other German 

*iuret* princes, hiring of them 17,000 men, to be employed 
against the Americans ; and it was determined to send 
over, in addition to these, 25,000 English troopg. 
Ty By the passage of this act, the hiring of foreign mer- 

ulll^ cenaries, and the rejection of this last petition. Great 
Britain filled up the measure of her wrongs to Ame- 
rica, and sealed her final separation from her colonies. 

12. What did the king recommend 7 How did parliament 
reply f VV hat is now thought of the conduct of these rulers by 
wise men and patriots of their own nation ? — 13. What severe 
law was passed ? — 14. What number of men did En>rland hire 
of the German princes 7 Do you think the slave-holders in the 
United States would for money set their negroes to kill peopU, 
that neither they or their nation had any quarrel with ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

IVaihington enters Boston.— Diaattera in Ctnada. 

1. Although Britain was preparing so formidable rr.iii 
ft foice, yet the American army was not only reduced p*o. i 
In numbers, but at the close of the year 1775, was «■• «• 
almost destitute of necessary supplies. The terms of The 
enlistment of all the troops had expired in December; JJ^f 
and alttiough measures had been taken for recruiting mkI 
tlie army, yet on the last day of December, there were pSlilS. 
but 9,650 men enlisted for the ensuing year. 

2. Gen. Washington, finding how slowly the army 
was recruited, proposed to congress to try the in- 
fluence of a bounty ; but his proposal was not acceded Abomitj 
to until late in January, and it was not until the middle ^"^' 
of February, that the regular army amounted to ^^j'/JJ 
14,000. In addition to these, the commander-in-chief, out 
being vested by congress with the power to call out 

the militia, made a requisition on the authorities of 
MassachuseiLs, for 6,000 men. 

3. Washington had continued the blockade of Bos- 
Jon during the winter of 1775-6, and at last resolved 

to bring the enemy to action, or drive them from the li^Th i 
town. On the night of the 4th of March, a detach- Orche* 
ment silently reached Dorchester Heights, and there ufiJd'' 
constructed, in a single night, a redoubt which me- _. 
naced the British shipping with destruction. On the tntr.h 
morning of the I7ih, the whole British force, witli 'J,^"*^ 
such oi' tlie loyalists as chose to follow their fortunes, Mw. li 
set sail for Halifax. As the rear of the British troops 
were .embarking, Washington entered tlie town in 
triumph. eAi&h 

4. The plans of the British cabinet embraced, for ^^jSto 
ihe campaign of 1776, the recovery of Canada, the re- for the 

CMII' 

Chapter X. — 1. What was the coftdition of the American **•'*" 
army at the close of *75 ? — J8. What did Washington recom- 
mend? What was done ? — 3. What took place at Boston in 
March *76 ? — 4. What did the British mean to do in the cour^ 
of the yeai ? 
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PT.iii. duction of the southern colonies, and the possession 
p,jj J of New York. This last service was entrusted to 
cb/z.' Admiral Howe, and his brother, General Howe ; the 

latter of whom succeeded General Gage, in tlie com^ 

mand of the British troops, 

5. Arnold had continued the siege of Quebec, and 
Arnold had greatly annoyed the garrison ; but his army had 

oucbee. suffered extremely from the inclemency of the season, 
and from the breaking out of the small-pox. Not- 

siti»teX withstanding the garrison of Montreal had been sent 
to reinforce him, he had scarcely 1,000 effective men. 

6. General Thomas now arrived and superseded 
aISb!^* Arnold. He made several attempts to reduce Quebec, 

trou* but the sudden appearance of the British fleet obliged 

i2J^^. hun to flee with such precipitation, that he left his 

baggage and military stores. Many of the sick also 

^ ^ fell into the hands of Carleton, by whom they were 

.^() treated with honourable humanity. 

7. One after another, the posts which had been con- 
june. quered by the Americans, fell into the hands of the 

sail* ev»- British, and before the close of June, they had re- 
ctuidV covered all Canada. The Americans lost, in this un- 
fortunate retreat, about 1,000 men, who were mostly 
taken prisoners. 
^pirkM 8. The British fleet, destined to the reduction of the 
•wiito southern colonies, sailed, under Sir Peter Parker, ti 
Charlie*- attack Charleston, where they arrived early in June 
'®°' The marines were commanded by General Clinton. 

9. An intercepted official letter had given the alarm 
▼S»?*"i8- to t^G Carolinians. On Sullivan's island, at the en- 
land for- trance of Charleston harbor, they had constructed a 
fort of the palmetto tree, which resembles the cork. 
This fort was garrisoned by about 400 men, com- 
Britis?' manded by Colonel Moultrie. On the morning of the 
«^K- 28th of June, the British ships opened their several 
^M^' broadsides upon it, but their balls were received by 
^ the palmetto wood, and buried as in earth. Moultri 



5. How was Arnold atuated in the spring ? — 6. Who wai 
his successor ? What was he forced to do? — T. Mention some 
of the circumstances of the unfortunate close of the mvasion of 
Canada. — 8. What fleet wont to attack CUarlestou ? — 9 How 
was Charleston defended T 
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tiled By his 



defended the fortificlMpwith such spirit, that it has pit. in. 
ever since been called By his name. 

10. Once during the day, after a thundering dis- ^'J* ^ 
charge from the British cannon, the flag of the fort ^lyiy^ 
was no longer seen to wave ; and the Americans, who 
watched the battle from the opposite shore, were, 
every moment, expecting to see the British troops 
mount the parapets in triumph. But none appeared ; Jvptr 
and, in a few moments, the striped banner of America [J^^^ 
was once more unfurled to their view. The staff had 
been carried away by a shot, and the flag had fallen Bri«.h 
upon the outside of the fort A serjeant, by the name ^\J^ 
of Jasper, had jumped over the wall, and, amidst a 
shower of bullets, had recovered and fastened it in its 
place. At evening, the British, completely foiled, 
drew off their ships, with the loss of two hundred • 
men. 

] 1. Washington had early apprehended that the enemy 
would endeavour to get possession of New York. He 
had, therefore, detached General Lee from Cambridge, wl^i 
to put Long Island and New York in a posture of de- he«i. 
fense. Soon after the evacuation of Boston, the com- ^i!rSew 
mander-in-chief followed, and, with the greater part of y®^ 
his army, fixed his head-quarters in the city of New 
York. 

"* 12. On the 7th of June, Richard Henry Lee, of 
Virgmia, made a motion in congress, for declaring the J"»« f* ' 
colonies free and independent. While the propo- "denw*" 
sition was pending, individuals, public presses, and P!*p®^^ ; 
legislatures, sent from every quarter of the country to gi««. 
Philadelphia, a voice approving such a measure. 

13. On the 14th of June, the legislature of Connec- 
ticut passed resolutions, instructing their delegates irf J«n« m. 
congress, to propose to that body to declare the Ame- fetim^oi 
rican colonies free and independent states, absolved "jj^* jj 
from all allegiance to the king of Great Britain. The by con ^ 
reasons, tltey state to be — the taking JB^ their just »>««'»«■* 
rights — the contemptuous refusal Xc/^^ga to Uieir 

lO. Mention Beiieant Jasper's exploit. What was the Bri- 
tish loss ? — 11. What did Washington apprehend ? What ar- 
rangements make f — \%. What proposal was made in Con- 
irressT -> 
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PT* III. ^' humble, decent, and dutiftj^ipmons'':— the endea* 
p,p , vour to reduce them to abjec^^mission, by war and 
cH.'z. bloodshed, subjecting their persons to slavery, and 
WTO. hiring foreign mercenaries' to destroy them; — so that 
no alternative was left, but either to submit to wha« 
must end in the extreme of wretchedness, or; appeal 
ing to God, to declare a total separation. 
July 4. 14' The sentiments which Connecticut had thus 
embodied, pervaded the whole country. Congress, 
deice."' therefore, on the 4th of July, 1776, declared to the 
world, that ^ these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be. Free and Independent States." 

13. How had the Connecticut legislature expressed the senti- 
ments of the nation ? — 14. What was done on the 4th of July f 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOORAPHER. 

What event marks the beginning of this period ? What 
18 its date 7 Point to it on the chronographer. The Stamp 
Act was passed in 1765. Point out the place of this event. 
The first continental congress assembled in 1774. Point to 
the place of this date. The battle of Lexington was fought 
April 18th, 1775, and the battle of Bunker Hill June 17th. 
Point to the place of these dates. 

Congress again assembled at Philadelphia, May 10th, Bfd 
Washington was appointed commander-in-chief June 15th, 
1775. Point out the year of these dates. The British evac- 
uated Boston, March 17th, 1776. When does this period 
terminate 7 What event marks its termination 7 Point out 
Its place on the chronographer. 
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Smith, . 
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Lord Howe who waa 
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CHAPTER L 

Lord Howe attempts pacification. — Aaierican disaster at Long 
Island. 

1. Considered as a step in the great march of pt.iii. 
human society, no one ban be fixed upon of more pjo. ii. 
importance, than the solemn promulgation of the wri- oh. i. 
tingt which contained the grievances of America, and juiy «. 
declared her independence. It embodied the universal 111^ 
wrongs of the oppressed; sent forth a warning voice JlJ^aJj 
to the oppressor ; and declared the common rights of ^^^ 
all mankind. world. 

2. The signing of this declaration, by the members 

of the American congress, who were the leading men wm 
of the nation, was doing that, which, if Great Britain the*fiI3 
t*hould prevail, would subject every signer to the <»«ci8iou 

Chapteh I. — 1. Why may the Declaration of Independence 
D6 properly regarded as an era in the history of mankind ? — 2. 
Why did tho people of the United States coiudder the signing of 
the declaratkm as thour fnud dooiston f 

10 1209 
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f T. m. penally of death. As these patriots had thus exposed 
ip,p jj themselves for the sake of their country, all now re- 
ch/u.' garded the grand decision as unalterably made. 

3. The British troops from Halifax, under the 
Id* 2,to ^^""^^^'^ ^^ General Howe, took possession of Staten 
Mjlk Island ion the 2d of July; &nd those from England, 
?"JUjj commanded by Admiral Howe, joined them at that 
force mt island ou the 12th. These, with other English, and 
iSuSi several Hessian regiments, would make up an army of 

* 85,000 of the best troops of Europe. 

4. Lord Howe, who was a man of kind disposi- 
tion, hoped that the Americans, would be so much 
afraid of this great force, that they would submit, 

j^^ without Ids employing it against them. He took 

Howe various measures to appeal to the people against the 

•^J2? decision of Congress, but he did not succeed. Per- 

•Ce«- ceiving Washington's great influence, he wrote him a 

?Ji'ute. letter, directing it to Mr. Washington. The General 

sent it back unopened ; for he s^ that he was not 

addressed in his public capacity; and as an individual, 

he would hold no intercourse with the enemies of his 

country. 

5. General and Admiral Howe now determined to 
attack New York. From this point they might, they 

^^* hoped, proceed with theur grand scheme, which waa 
^Jhe to divide New England from the south. Carleton, 
with 13,000 men, was to make a descent from Canada, 
by the way of Lake Champlain, and form a junction 
with Howe, who was to ascend the Hudson. 

6. Thirteen thousand of the militia were ordered to 
join the army of Washington, which, thus increased, 
amounted to twenty-seven thousand ; but a fourth of 

^ these were invalids, and another fourth were poorly 

Amy. provided with arms. From these and other causes, 
the force fit for duty did not exceed ten thousand; and 
of this number the greater part was without order or 
discipline. 

3. How large a British army was in or near the United States! 
—4. What hopes had Lord Howe? What measures did h» 
take? What occurred between him and Washington? — 5. 
What appears to have been the erand scheme of the English f 
What city did they^ish to make tneir head quarters? — oTwluu 
wati tho umubor and eoiiditiou uf Wabliiiigtutt's oimyi 
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7. These inconveniences proceeded, in part, from p»j.in. 
want of money, which prevented congress from paying p,jj jj^ 
regular troops* and providing for their equipments ; and oh. i. 
partly from parsimonious habits, contracted during -^m^ 
peace, which withheld them from incurring, with iuinr«- 
promptitude^the expenses necessary to a state of war; ^^^ 
while their jealousy of standing armies inspired the BritMii. 
hope, that they could, each year, organize for the oc- 
casion, an army sufficient to resist the enemy. 

8. On the 22d of August, the English landed with- 
out opposition on Long Island, between the villages 

of New Utrecht and Gravesend. They extended ^BnliS* 
themselves to Flatlands, distant four miles from the ^g^ 
Americans, and separated from them by a range of ^*'*^ 
wood-covered hills, called the heights of Gawanus, 
running from east to west. 

9. Washington had made the best disposition of his 
forces in his power, to guard the city of New York. 
The main army was on the island of New York, with 
detachments sent out to the most exposed points. Of ^, ^^ 
these, the largest was on Long Island, extending *rmiM 
from Wallabout Bay westward, and under command JS^ 
of Generals Putnam, Sullivan, and Stirling. They 
were opposed to the vastly superior force of the 
British, under the experienced Generals Clinton, Percy, 
Cornwallis, and Grant, and the Hessian commander, 

de Heister. 

10. Over the heights of Gawanus, there were but ^ ^ 
three roads. With such a force opposed to them, how Defeat %\ 
could the American generals neglect to guard these ^^. 
passes, and watch them closely ? Yet one of these roads, 

the most easterly, or Jamaica road, was left so care- Am. Iom 
lessly guarded, that while a part of the British army ^^f.'' 
were taking up the attention of the Americans, with a British 
great noise and show of attack, another portion march- '~'^* 

T. From what did this unhappy state of things proceed f — 8. 
Where did the English army land ? How were tney arranged t 
•"9. What disposition of his troops was made hy Washington t 
• lO. What carelessness were some of the American orncers 

Kilty of 7 What disaster lyas the consequence? What was the 
IS on both sides in the battle of Brooklyn?^ 

* JM. U. TIm qvkeatioiu •uuictiuici rerer to tits sidt uiUk 
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, i'. II. ing easterly passed the heights through that road, ano 
p-D n thus placed the Americans between two fires. They 
cH.u.' could not then win the battle, though they fought 

bravely. It proved the most bloody and the most 

disastrous defeat of the whole war. 

11. In Ihe height of the engagement, General Wash- 
ington crossed to Brooklyn from New York. He saw 
with anguish diat his best troops were slaughtered oi 

Wirfi- taken prisoners. Had his object been his own glory, 

iBgion»i lie would probably have drawn all his troops from the 

3 ■'«^* • encampment ; and also called over all the forces from 

n His pm- New York, to take part in the conflict : but victory 

dence having declared in favour of the English, his judgment 

"Jli'i^ decided, that the courage with which it inspired them, 

/ uoB. andthesuperiorityof their discipline, destroyed all just 

I hope of recovering the battle. And, with true heroism, 

0~ he preserved himself and his army, for a happier 

n future. 

12. On the night of the 28th, Washington cau* 
iiously w-thdrew the r^ainder of his troops from 

*S*i^' Brookl3m to New York ; to which place the detach- 
"»^«« ment from Governor's Islands also retired. Finding, 
troopa. however, a disposition in the British to attack tha 
city, and knowing that it would be impossible to de- 
fend it, he removed his forces to the heights of 
Harlaem. 



CHAPTER II. 

Disastera following the defeat on Long Island. 

c^j^ 1. About this time, Captain Hale, a highly inte 
H^ e«- resting young oflicer from Connecticut, learning that 
**m"^" Washington wished to ascertaih the state of the British 

lO. At what time, year, month and day, did the American! 
meet this dreadful reverse ? Show the position of the armies by 
the map — 1 1 . What was Washington's conduct 7 — 12, Whal 
changes in the position of his army did he now make t 

Chapter II. — 1. W)u> was Captain Hulot On what aervioo 
wittt ho nent t 
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army on Long Island, volunteered. for the dangerous ptr la 
service of a spy. He entered the British army in dis- p,p jj 
fuise, and obtained the desired information ; but being ohI vl ^ 
apprehended in his attempt to return, he was carried ^ 
before Sir William Howe, and by his orders was exe- 
cuted the next morning. At the place of execution, ^ 
he exclaimed, ^ I lament that I have but one life to lay \ 
down for my country." 

2. On the 15th of September, the British army took ^ ^^ 
possession of the city of New York. Gen. Howe Briii»h 
again attempted to negotiate; but he could not pro- * y"^^* 
mise the .^ericans independence, and they would 
listen to no other terms. Still the prospects of the Amen. 
country were alarming. Until the check at Brooklyn, **^Ji,^ 
the Americans had littered themselves, that Heaven C'dc 
would constantly favor their arms. They now al- **'' 
most despaired of divine protection. The militia 
abandoned their colors by hundreds, and entire regi- ^^^ ^ 
ments deserted, and returned to their homes. In the de««rt. . ^ 
regular army desertions were common. Their* en- — \ 
gageinents were but for a year, or for a few weeks ; Tfc« 

and the hope of soon returning to their families in- 'i^j 
duced them to avoid dangers. Every thmg appeared *2J^ 
to threaten a total dissolution of the army. 

3. Washington strove earnestly, with exhortations. V^ 
persuasions, and promises, to arrest this spirit of dis- ^1 
organization. If he did not succeed according to his ' 
desires, he obtained more than his hopes. To con- 
gress he addressed an energetic picture of the deplor- 
able state of the forces, and assured them that he must coyre* 
despair of success, unless furnished with an army that ^jJm^. 
should stand by him until the conclusion of the strug- 
gle. To effect this, a bounty of twenty dollars was 

oflfered at the tune of engagement, and portions of un- 
occupied lands were promised to the officers and 
soldiers. 

1. Where ? What was his fate t — «. When did the Briti|h 
witer New York t Would the Americans submit after their cfe- 
fBat at Brooklyn ? What effect however, had it on their minds t 
What on the army ? — 3. What was the conduct of the com- 
mander? What did he represent to congress? What did 
(Mr dot 
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PT.iii. 4. But althou£fV Washington hoped ultimately tc 

j;^— reap the benefit of these arrangements, yet time must 

cH.iL* intervene; and his present prospect was that of a 

handful of dispirited and ill-found troops, to contend 

against a large and victorious army. In this situation 

iiJton he adopted the policy to harass and wear out his 

i^tv enemy, without risking any general engagement. By 

biui this policy, Fabius Maximus had, two thousand years 

P**"*y- before, preserved Italy, when invaded by Hannibal. 

Washington has, therefore, been called " the American 

Fabius." x 

5. A skirmish occurred, on the 16th of September/ 
between a British and American detachment, in which 
the Americans had the advantage. The British sought 
Oct. 98. to get possession of the two roads leading east, from 
White which direction Washington received his supplies. To 
Plain*. j.ggp Qjjg Qf these roads open, Washington removed 
his camp to White Plains. Here the British attacked 
30th. him, but though there was bloodshed on both sides, 
^''^^^' the enemy failed of their object. Washington re- 
'*^*' mained, till on the night of the 30th, when he with- 
drew to North Castle. Leaving here 7,500 men under 
Gen. Lee, he crossed the Hudson, and took post near . 
Fort Lee. ' 

'ibru' 6. On the 16th of November, occurred the disas- 
Wash- Irons loss of Fort Washington ; with the 2000 Ameri- 
tid^ue. can troops, which composed its garrison. The gar- 
Am. loM rison of Fort Lee on the opposite bank of the Hudson, 
^*^- under the guidance of Gen, Greene, evacuated the fort, 
wvlwk. a"^^ joined Washington ; who, with the main army, 
had removed to Newark in New Jersey. 

7. Washington retreated across New Jersey, and 

Wash- ^^^^ leisurely followed by a British army under Lord 

iiietou'* Cornwallis. They entered Newark the day on which 

al-my Washington left it ; and pursued him as he passed on 

rjtreat. through Ncw Bruuswick, Princeton, and Trenton. 

4. What policy did Wnshington adopt? — 5. What occurred 
oifthc lOih of Sept. ? What on ihe 28ih of Oct. ? What on ilie 
30ih? — a. Whai forts were taken by the British? What num- 
ber of American prisoners? Where was Washington? Who 
joined him ? — T. Give an account of Washington's memorable 
retreat through New Jersey t Show the scene of operations on 
die iiMtp. 
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Here, at the Delaware, the British expected to seize pt.iil 
their prey; but with a diligence and energy far ex- p»d.ii. 
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ceeding theirs, the Americans had just crossed over,- 
the last boats with the baggage, being still on the river 
when the enemy appeared on the opposite bank. 

8. Cornwall is had no boats in which to cross the 
river. He arranged his army along the eastern bank, 
from Mount Holly to Trenton, and waited for the 
Delaware to freeze. The British commanders had an ..^y •# 
army of at least six-fold numerical strength to tliat of *** 
Washington; and nothing but their own inertness, and •> 
his great and skilful exertions, hindered their over- "^ . '^ 
taking him. This seems one of those cases, in which "^ ^ 
we can see clearly an interposing Providence. i i 

9. Feeble as was the American army when Wash- 
ington commenced his retreat, it had hourly dimin- ^"JJjJI^ 
ished. His troops were unfed amidst fatigue ; unshod, Di>tr«« 
while their bleeding feet were forced rapidly over the ^^•^' 
sharp projections of frozen ground ; and they endured my, 
the keen December air, almost without clothes or 
tents. Washington, with the firmness of the comman- H*u- 
der, united the tenderness of the father; — he visited the tnS^^S* j 
9ick,— paid every attention in his power to the wants "^jJS' I 
of the army, — ^praised their constancy, — represented eoun- ' 
their sufferings to congress,— and encouraged their des- **^*" 
pairing minds, by holmng out the prospects of a better 

future. 

10. The distress of the Americans, was increased 
by the desertion, of many of the supposed friends of 
their cause. Howe, taking advantage of what he con- 
sidered their vanquished and hopeless condition, of- 
fered free pardon to all, who should now declare for 
the royal authority. Of the extremes of society, the^ 
very rich and the very poor, numbers sued for the 
royal clemency ; but few of the middle classes de- 
serted their coimtry in its hour of peril. 

B. What arrangements did Lord Comwallis make? What jras 
the difference in the strength of the armies ? What in the energy 
ind dilisence of the commanders 7 — 9. What was the condition 
pf tae American army ? What the course of Washington! -- 
to. How were th« distresses of the army incroasodt 
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CHAPTER II. 

American successes at Trenton and Princeton 

rr.iii. 1. Washington, in this emergency, called in »<»« 
p,p ,j distant detachments of the army; and fitfteen hunared 
ch/ui. militia, under Gen. Mifflin, joined him. He had or- 
Gen.Lee dercd Gcn. Lee to go north, for certain important 
mtubor. objects; but Lee thought that better uses might be 
made of the army under his command ; and disobey- 
p^mr. *"& ^^^ orders, he had lingered among the mountains 
* of New Jersey. Here a party of British cavalry sur- 
prised and took him prisoner. Gen. Sullivan con- 
ducted his forces to Washington's camp. 

2. With these reinforcements, the American army 
amounted to about 7,000 eflfective men. A few days, 
however, would close the year, and the period of en- 

AcriS listment for a considerable portion of the soldiers 

iai mo- would cxpirc with it. The cause of America de- 

^^edT manded that important use should be made of the short 

space which intervened. At this critical moment, 

Washington, perceiving the inactivity of his enemy, 

struck a capital blow for his country. 

3. He determined to recross the Delaware, and at- 
tack the British posts at Trenton and Burlington. 
The main body of the army, commanded by Wash- 

wid'27. ington in person, effected the passage, though with 

i^'wiit suffering and danger; for the night was intensely cold, 

Trenton, and the river filled with floating ice. The troops 

Am. low marched in two divisions, but both arrived at Trenton 

'^mT** *^ ^^® same moment. The Hessians, under Colonel 

fro«n. Rahl, were surprised, and their commander slain 

Prisoners, to the number of 1,000, were taken by the 

Americans, who immediately re-crossed the Delaware 

€nAPTER III. — 1. What measures did Gen. Washington take 
to increase the exhausted army? What did Lee ? What becamo 
of his forces ? — *. What was now the number and condhion of 
the American army? What did Washington perceive, and the 
cause of the country demand ? — 3. Give an accoiunt of tlie afl'ab 
at TrrnitM) ? 
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" GREAT NEWB KKOM THE JKBftEYS !** fel? 

Two days after the action, Washington crossed kis ft. ul 
whole army over the Delaware, and took quarters at p»d. u.' 
Trenton. «■• "»• 

4. Howe was thunderstruck at tliis astonishing re- 
verse. Comwallis, leaving a part of his troops at ^'^'^^ 
Princeton, immediately proceeded towards Trenton, 
with the intention of giving battle to the Americans, BriHA 
and arrived, with his vanguard, on the first of January. **^ 

5. Washington knew the inferiority of his force, 
and was sensible, too, that flight would be almost as 
fatal to the republicans as defeat. About midnight, 
leaving his jfires burning briskly, that his anny should 
not be missed, he silently decamped, and gained, by a •*«o. a. 
circuitous route, the rear of the enemy. At sunrise, ^^^ 
the van of the American forces met, unexpectedly, two ^''- '^ 
British regiments, which were on the march to join Am.io.i, 
Gomwallis. A conflict ensued : the Americans gave ^^^^ Z 
way : — all was at stake. Washington himself, at this pcrhai* ) 
decisive moment, led on the main body. The enemy ^^ ' 
were routed, and fled. Washington pressed forward '"•<»• 
towards Princeton, where one regiment of the enemy *'3oS.** 

y<.( remained. A part of these, saved themselves by 
flight; the remainder were made prisoners. Thus had 
he again accomplished his object. 

6. Thrilling were the emotions, with which, these 
successes were hailed, by a disheartened nation. Even 

to this day, when an unexpected and joyful event is o^ 
to be related, the speaker, who perchance knows not ^^ 
the origin of the proverb, exclaims, "Great news from 
the Jerseys ! !" 

7. On hearing the cannonade from Princeton, Com- 
wallis, apprehensive for the safety of his New Bruns- 
wick stores, immediately put his army in motion for 

that place. Washington, on his approach, retired to in^ton 
Morristown. When somewhat refreshed, he again MoSt 
took the field ; and having gained possession of New- **'»'» 
ark, Woodbridge, Elizabethtown, and indeed of all the 
enemy's posts m New Jersey, except New Brunswick 

4. AVhat movement was made by the British? — 5. What 
second bold stroke was struck by Washington ? What effect had 
these successes on the nation? — T. What movements were next 
made by the tw<» annies ? 

10* 
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21S ORCATNBSS UNALLOYED. 

rr. in. and Amboy, he retired to secure winter-quarters at 
PD iT ^l*>rri8town. 

CH. IV*. 8. Washington's military glory now rose to its 
ITftT- meridian. Indeed, nothing in the history of war 
Wai-h- shows a leader in a more advantageous point of light, 
>n^on'i ijian the last events of this campaign, did the cora- 
mwtt. manding general. — Hannibal made war for revenge* 
^ Caesar and Napoleon for ambition ; Washington for 

justice, — ^for the rights of his country, and of mankind. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Difficulties and exertions of Congress. — Campaign of 1777. 

1. Congress in the mean time were surrounded 
c£!w- ^*^^ difficulties which would have utterly discouraged 
lerofthe men of Weaker heads, or fainter hearts. They were 
^^grrwT without any power, except the power to recommend. 
a-ffi*^ij '^^^y ^^^^ ^^ exhausted army to recruit, and this, not 

'tie., merely without money, but almost without credit ; for 
the bills, which they had fonnerly issued, had almost 
entirely lost credit. 

2. To raise money they authorized a loan, — they 
created a lottery, — and they sent three commissioners 
to France to borrow of that government. These com- 

oSIill'&'missioners, Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane, and 4r- 
9- Lee. thur Lee, were also, if possible, to prevail upon the 
L| French government, to acknowledge the American in- 

dependence. 

3. On the 25th of April, 2,000 men, under Gover- 
4iirn26. nor Try on, major of the royalists, or tories, having 

iS P^^^®^ ^^® sound, landed between Fairfield and Nor- 

uuniSry. Walk. The next day, proceeding to Danbury, they 

compelled the garrison, imder Colonel Huntington, to 

O, What was now Washmgton*fl reputation ? 

Chapter IV. — 1. What was the situation of Congress t — ^ 
What did they do to raise money? Whom send to France t 
For what objects t — 3. Give an account ol Gov. Tryon's expo 
ditkiii f 
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lature; and not only destroyed the etores, but burned pt.ui. 
the town. piTlE 

4. Meantime, SOO militia had collected to annoy cb.it. 
them, on their return; of whom 500, under Arnold, 
took post at Ridgefield, to attack their front, while ITYY* 
200, under General Wooster, fell upon their rear. 
Both parties were repulsed. Wooster was slain; and ^^^ 
Arnold retired to Saugatuck, about three miles east of k!^ n$, 
Norwalk. The enemy having spent the niffht at^^^*^ 
Ridgefield, set fire to it, still retreating, although con- 
tiniudly harassed by Arnold^s party, now increased to 
1,000. At Campo, between Norwalk and Fairfield, 
they took refuge on board their ships. 

6. The British had collected at Sag Harbor, on Long £|^£ 
Island, large magazines of forage and grain. Colonel kow. 
Meigs left Guilford, on the 23d of May, with 170 tin^ 
men, destroyed the stores, burned a dozen brigs and ""^ 
sloops, and returned without loss. 

6. Congress bad, with great judgment, selected Dr. *^2f 

Franklin as one of the mission to France. A profound ^^ 

knowledge of human nature, had given to this philo- fraaUii 3 
sopher a manner possessing a peculiar charm, at- ^^ 
tractive to all, however difierent their taste or pursuits. i^lLot. 
He exerted these powers so successfully, that he ex« 
cited great interest at the court of France for the 
American cause. 

V. Several gentlemen of rank and fortune came for- 
wai d and ofiered their services. The most distin- u f^y- 
guished of these, was the Marquis de la Fayette, a 'SlhJJlf 
young nobleman, who, although he had every thing to ^^ 
attach him to his own country, yet took the resolution TklT" '^^ 
to risk his life and fortune, for the cause of American I 

liberty, and human rights. 

8. After the disastrous battle of Long Island, he was Mfoar ^ 
told of the despairing state of the country, then so i^^^yi I 
poor, that it could not provide him a conveyance, ctt*. "^ 

4. Give an account of the retreat of the British, and show it 
on the map ? — 5. Give an account of Col. Meigs* exploit? — 6. 
What kind of man was Dr. Franklin ? What effect did he pro- 
duce? — T. Who made offers of service? — 8. "What trait of 
aiagnanimity can you relate cf La Fayette ? How was ho re* 
crivcd in the United States? 
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rf. III. "Then," said La Fayette, "this is the moment whcm 

I can render the most essential service." He provided 

'ch! rf* * vessel for himself. His arrival caused heartfelt joy. 
Washington received him as a son; and Congress 
Mil- made him a major-general. 

9. Washington removed the main army from Moi^ 
ristown, to a strong position on the heights of Middle- 

MoT»- l>]'0(^« Gen. Howe, crossed the Hudson and appearing 
■Ktit* of before Washington's camp, vainly endeavoured to draw 
Jitd^ him out Affecting to retreat in haste, Washington 
fuM. pursued, when Howe turned upon him ; but the Ame- 
rican general regained his camp, a skirmish only hav- 
ing ensued. 

10. The British had taken Rhode Island in Decern- 
^10. ber. On the 10th of July, the British commander, 
^^,^ General Prescott, was made prisoner by a daring party 

c^i^t. of forty country militia, under Col. Barton. General 
I) Prescott was surprised at night, and taken from his bad. 



CHAPTER V. 

Burgoyne's Invasion. . 

1. TfaE grand British plan, as has been mentioned, 
ZJUJi was to send an army to Canada, which should invade 
flan to by the way of Lake Champlain ; while a force from 
lanpt^ New York should go up the Hudson to act in con- 
cert. It was supposed Uie east might thus be divided 
from the south.*\ 
IWT. ^' ^®"®ral Bur goyne was sent from England with 
M«y, * an army, and arrived at Quebec in May. Burgoyne's 
"'^ army consisted of 7,173 British and German troops, 
«t besides several thousands of Canadians and Indians. 
"• His plan of operation was, that Colonel St. Leger 

'9. Give some account of the two armies f — lO. Give an «e* 
count of the capture of Gen. Prescott. 

Chapter V. — I. What was now the grand scheme of the Bri- 
tish T — i ^. Who was sent over to effect it f Whit farces had 
Bur(i:ovn«f Whut was liis plan of operation f 
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•liould proceed with a detachment by the. St. Law-PT.iu. 
rence^ Oswego, and Fort Stanwix, to Albanyl Bur- p57^, 
goyne, proceeding by Champlain and the Hudson, was. oh. t. 
to meet St Leger at Albaw?, and both, to join General juii« ao. 
Clinton from^ew Yor^^Burgoyne moved forward ^^^ 
with his army, and made his first encampment on the KlViwn 
western shore of Lake Champlain, at the river^oque^ Boqi^t. 
3. St(Lege9had united with Si^^oh^ Johnson, and 
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haying nearly 2^91 trc^ps, ii^liiding savages, they ortsk^ 
invested Fert^Stanwix,i commanded by Col. Ganse-^j;j|^ 
voort General Herkimer, having collected the militia, "^feat. 
marched to the relief of Gansevoort He fell into an ^"JiJj^ ^ ^ 
Indian ambuscade on the 6th of August, and was de- Au^.s.^ // 
feated and slain. St. Leger pressed upon the fort 

4. General Schuyler, who commanded the northern 

forces, dispatched Arnold to its relief. On hearing of ^ 

his approach, the Indians, having previously become slt^ i 
dissatisfied, mutinied and compelled St Leger to re- rctunu _ j 
turn to Montreal... Burgoyne advanced to Crown ^traST 
Point, from whence he proceeded to invest Ticonde- 
roga, which was garrisoned by 3,000 men under Gen. 
St Clair, v Up to this period, a circumstance respect- 
mg this fort seems strangely to have been overlooked, jm* an, 

Jt is commanded by an eminence near, called Mount ^^^^ 
)efiance.Y '^^® troops of Burgoyne got possession of *Snwm 
this heigm oil the 5th of July, and St Clair, finding ^^"^ 
the post no longer tenable, evacuated it on tne same 
night 

5. The garrison, separated into two divisions, were 
to proceed through Hubbwdton to Skeenesborougli. 

The first, under St Clair, left the fort in tlie night, Th^Bri- 
two hours earlier than die second, under Colonel «Wi uki 
Francis The stores and baggage, placed on board denfi^ 
200 batteaux, and convoyed by five armed galleys, 
- were to meet the army at Skeenesborough. . 

6. General Frazer, with 850 of the British, pursued 

3, Describe the route of St. Leger? When, and bv whom, 
was the battle of Oriskany fought ? What was the American 
loss ? — 4. By what means was St. Leger forced to return ? Bjr . * 
what means aid Burgoyne get possession of Ticonderoga? — 5. 
What arrangements were made for the retreat of St. Clair's 
anuy f — 6. Give an aecouiU of the disaster at Hubbardtuu 1 

\ 
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p>T. 11 . and attacked the diyision at Hubbardton, whose reat 

p,p jj was commanded by Colonel Warner. The Ameri- 

2 CH.* r' cans made a brave resistance, but the British, in tha 

n t'^V'V. ^^^^ ^^ ^® action, receiving a reinforcement, the re- 

' publicans were forced to give way. They fled in 

A^IoL ®^^T direction, spreading 3irough the country the 

k.,w. terror of the British arms. Many of the wounded 

•^[y » perished in the woo4;3. 

1000. 7. A part of the stored and armed galleys, whicji 

kliSH' had been sent up the lake, fell into the hands of the 

British. vSt. Clair,'on hearing of these disasters, struck^ 

into the woods on his left. \ He was joined by the 

«t!^uir, remnant of the vanquished division, conducted by^ 

I^Ed- ^^^^'^cl Warner. \ After a distressing march, h^ 

ward, reached the camp of General Schuyler, at Fort Edf 

ward. Warner, with a detachment, remained in Man* 

Aog. 13. Chester. Burgoyne took possession of Skeenesboroughr,. 

ScWer Schuyler, with the American army, retired from Fort 

at the Edward to Saratoga, and from thence to the islands at 

iJJ^, the mouth of the Mohawk. 

8. General Schuyler had obstructed the roads, by 

breaking the bridges,' and, in the only passable defiles,^ 

J^JJ^ by cutting immense trees on both sides of the way, to 

puiar, fall cross and lengthwise. .. General Gates was ap- 

,^5S pointed to suj yrsede General Schuyler in the com- 

yj Schuy- mand. ptincoin| Arnold, and Morgan, were sent north, 

I which encouraged volunteers to join the army. The 

I celebrated patriot of Poland, Kosciusko, was also in 

the army, as its chief engineer. 

n July 3D. 9. Burgoyne, having with much labor and time, 

\vJ^ ^Jne ^P^"®^ a way for his army, arrived at Fort Edward on 

' reaches the 30th of July, but he was in want of supplies. 

Y) ^^ Learning that there was a large depdt of provisions at 

^O^ Bennington, he sent 500 men, under Lieut. Col.Baum, 

Col. a German officer, to seize them. General Stark, with 

^^n~^^ a body of New Hampshire and Vermont militia, was 

ftiiitwi. on his march to join General Schuyler. He met the 

T. What became of St. Clair's division ? Of Col. Warner's I 
Where was now Burgoyne ? Where was Gen. Schuyler ?— 8. 
What popular officers now joined the army? — 9. What de- 
tachment did Burgoyne send ontt Where wat Gen. Stark f 
Give Oil aoouunt oftue b&ttte iji lieniuiif toti. 
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British force four miles from Bennington. Banrn was ft. iil 
killed, and his [)arty defeated. The militia had dis- p^^ n^ 
persed, to seek for plunder, when a British reinforce- ch.'t.* 
meat of \500 men arrived. (The Green Mountain ItTT 
Boy^ un^er Colonel Warner, appeared at the same ^ijj^^ 
time, and the British were a^in defeated, and toot- um m$ 
pelled tp retreat. 

10. fess ]V[^ Crea of Fp rt Edward, was engage^ in 
marriage to CtHfTTTIIB!^ an officer of Burgoyne's 
irmy. She leltner father s' house by stealth, aim lui 
ihis wrong step, she paid a direful penalty. The In- 
dians whom she accompanied, and whom Capt. Jones 
had first sent, met in the woods a second party, whom 
he* had unwisely dispatched to aid the first. They 
qyarreled ; each determining to conduct the lady to 
their employer. The first party, findinff the second 
likely to succeed, tied her to a tree and shot hei^ 

1 1. When this tragic af&ir became known; it ^eatly ^ 
excited the minds of the people against the Bri- (£te« 
tish, who had thus let loose the cruel savages upon IJgJJJ* 
the land ; and there was now a general rising, and rush t«g». 
to the camp of Gates. The army thus reinforced, — en- 
couraged by the victory of Bennington, and now 
amounting to 5,000, Gates left the encampment at the 
islands, and advanping to Stillwater, occupied B^mus 
heights. -^ -tcJp^ 

12. On the 12th, Burgoyne crossed the Hudson^ i^^m, 19, 
and on the 14th, encamped at Saratoga, about three ^*'^' 
miles distant from the American army. An obstinate <*freated 
and bloody battle occurred at Stillwater on th^ \9th. ^i^,^^ 
Both sides claimed the victory; but the advantage was 
clearly on the side of the Americans. Skirmishes, British 
frequent and animated, occurred between this and the ^%^ 
7th of October, when a general battle was fought at toy«." 
Saratoga. 

13. The Americans made the attack. The b&tUe 
was fierce and desperate/ The British gave way in 

10. Relate the story of Miss M*Creat— 1 1. What effect did it 
produce on the public mind T What advance movement was muie 
by Gates ? — 12. What by Burgoyne 1 Where did ihe armies 
meet and contend? Which had the advantage? When and where 
was a great and decisive battle fought ? — 13. Why could nut 
Uurguyiic retreat f What did lie do on the I7tli «f Gift, t 
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p«T. III. £%* minutes. That short time decided great ereats, 
^3 f^~if The loss was severe in killed and wounded, on both 

cH.vi.* sides. The British lost Gen. Frazer. Arnold had 

ITW ST^^^y distinguished himself in the battle, and was 
* severely wounded. . .Burgoyne made eflbrts to retreat; 

^wiud." ^"^ ^^ w^ hemmed in by a foe, whose army con- 
stantly increasing, now amounted to four times hk 
own wasting numbers. He capitulated on the 17th oi 
October. 

14. The whole number surrendered, amounted to 
5,762 men. There also fell into the hands of the 

Whole Americans, 35 brass field pieces, and 5,000 musketa. 

^9 oooT' '^ ^^ stipulated that "the British were to have frjee 
PaH passage across the Adantic; but they were not to sejry,t 

^onT ^^^ ^ North America^ during the war. On hearM 
of the defeat of Burgoyne, the British garrison at T^ 

uamaon couderoga returned to Canada, and not a foe reraained 

nt^liio ^ ^^ northern section of the Union. Sir fleriry 
Clinton had sailed up the Hudson ; but as Burgoyne 
bad failed, he returned to New York; having f^ 
barbarously burned Esopus, now Kingston. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Battle of Brandywine.— British in Philadelphia.^Grermantowi!. 

Howe I^Admiral and Gen. Howe, intent on the capturt 
Jandttt of Philadelphia, left Sandy Hook on the 23d of July 
EiktoB. ipj^gy ^gj.g Yong at 8ea.\ At length they were hearc 
iur. 25. of, sailing up the Chesapeake. They disembarked their 
loai^het troops, amounting to 18,000, at the head of the Bay 
*>»««* Washington crossed the Delaware and marched to op 
pose them. Approaching the enemy, he encampeu 

14. How many men were surrendered f How many i^ecea 
of artillery? What did Sir Henry Clinton ? 

Chapter VI. — 1. Trace on the map and describe the course 
of Admiral Howe's fleet f What oonne did Wushintftoii take I 
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OB the rising grounds which extend from Chad*s Ford; pt.iu. 
and there, the shallow stream of the Brandywine, p^dTH 
being between the armies, he awaited an attack from <'■• ^ 
the British commander. ItTT 

2. Early in the morning, t)>e hostile anny com- 
menced the assault Washington had made, and 
partly executed, a plan which would probably have 

won the day; but in the heat of the action, his judg- ^ 

ment was misled by false intelligence, and he lost the ^^Jj 
battle. Gen. Green here distinguished himself; as did "«• 
the brave Polander, Pulaski. Gen. La Fayette, en* Sit.*^ 
deavouring to bring back the flying, to face again the ''^J^ 
enemy, receiv^ a wound m the leg/ When in his Am. Xotu. 
old age, the country for whom he here shed his blood, ***** 
conveyed him home an honored guest, returning from 
her shores, the new war-ship which carried him to 
France, was liamed from this battle, the Brandywine.X^ 

3. Congress, finding themselves insecure in Phila-o 
delphia, adjourned to Lancaster, to which place the 
public archives and magazines were removed. A de- 
tachment of the British army, under Comwallis, en- ^^ 
tered the American capital, while the main body, under J^t 
Howe, took post at Germantown. The American enur 
army encamped at Skippack creek. Washington, '***^ 
knowing that Howe was weakened by detachments, 
left his camp at seven in the evening of Oct. 4th, and ^,^ 
at dawn succeeded in giving the British a complete »«- 
surprise. They at first retreated in disprder. Several Am!b« 
companies having thrown themselves into a stone ^'^* 
house, annoyed the Americans. A thick fog came on, pni.4ii^ 
and unable to distinguish friend from foe, confusion 
arose in the American ranks, and they lost the battle. 

4. Congress had made it death to any citizen to Howe ^ \ 
furnish the enemy with food; and such was the spirit JjJfS[^ 
of the people, and the vigilance of the commander, 
that Howe now found his army in danger of starva- 

%, Give an account of the battle of Brandy wine ? Mention the 
loes on both sides? What officers distinguished themselves? 
What vessel was named after this battle ? — 3. What movement 
did Congress make ? When did the British troops enter Phila* 
delphia? Where were Generals Howe and Washington? I>« 
> wnbe the battle of Gomnantown f 
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PT. III. tioii. To prevent this, he must open the navigath)n 

• p,p ^1 of the Delaware, which had been obstructed by sunkmi 

cB.*Ti.' ranges of frames, and by forts on Mud Island, Red 

ITTt. ^*^"^» *"^^ other places. Howe removed his army to 

Ft MerlThiladelphia;and to open the navigation, he sent Col. 

H^IIknt ^^owop with a detachment of Hessians. They at- 

kMt 500. tacked Fort Mercer on Red Bank, and were repulsed 

Open, with heavy loss. At length, however, the British sent 

•*»« na^i- against it such a force, tfiat the Americans evacuated 

**''**^ it. The British fleet then passed up the Delaware to 

Philadelphia. Much of the American shipping in the 

river was burnt; and the remamder fell into the hands 

of the enemy. 

5. Washington now retired to winter-quarters at 
Valley Forge. The huts for the camp were not com- 
pleted, when the magazines were found to contain 

^. 11. scarcely a single day's provision. As to clothing, — 
iD^ton's they were destitute, almost to nakedness. Barefooted, 
qu^ten ^^ *^® frozen grouud, — their feet cut by ice,— they 
It Valley left their tracks in blood. A few only had a blanket 

Fon;e. ^j night Straw could not be obtained, and the sol- 
^^ diers, who, during the day, weft benumbed with cold, 

of the and enfeebled by hunger, had at night no other bed 

*^7' than the damp ground. Diseases attacked them; and 
the hospitals were replenished, as rapidly as the dead 
were carried out 

6. This melancholy state of the army was owing to 
the condition of the finances. Congress had carried 
on the war thus far, by making a great quantity of 

S*J5l P*P«Jf money. That is, they had issued notes in the 

•ey be- name of the government, promising to pay the holders 

^2J* such and such sums. If the government had possessed 

gold and silver enough actually to pay these notes, 

whenever they were presented, then they would have 

4. What was the condition of the BritiBh army ? What was 
now Howe's object ? What measures did he take t Did he suc- 
ceed ? — 5. Where did Washington make winter-auarters ? As 
to the condition of the army, haq they food ? Had mey clothinz T 
Had they shoes ? What was their lodging at night ? W hat the 
state of their health? — 6. How had congress thus far carried 
on the wart Give some account of the "continental money" aa 
tiieir bills wera tsrmed. Why did people become unwiUing to 
tttkoitf 
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been good money, like the* bills of good banks. But rT.m 
they had no specie; and the country became over-run p^ jj^ 
with this paper. People began to think it doubtl'ul ch'w. 
whether it ever would be redeemed ; and then they did YiTt* 
I not wish to take it. Its market value had depreciated 
^ ' to one-quarter : that is, for an article, valued at one j^ Jj^ 

\ dollar, must be paid of this money four dollars. 
7. But tlie people, who had such articles to sell, 
•8 the army needed, would not sell them, and ^j^,,^^^ 
take for pay this paper money at par. Congress on the have m 
other liand would not allow their agents to part with "****' 
it below par, and the country was so poor, they had 
nothing else to give. The consequence was, that they 
could not now provide either food or clothing, for the 
army. The pay of the officers was not sufficient to ^^ 
provide lliem the necessaries of life. Those \Nio had JUjy 
fortunes were spending, or had already spent ihem. 
\ Those who had not, were in a state of actual suffering. 



\^ 



^ Many resigned; — ^not merely the worthless, — but f—j 

J:^ often, the bravest and the best / 

' ^^\ 8. Amidst the grief and care, to which the ^om- 
^ mander was thus subjected, a cabal was stirred up, to 
prejudice the minds of the people against him ; and 
thus to get his office for Gen. Gates. The most ac- fS*^ 
tive agent of the plot, was Gen. Conway. Even con- vjn^ 
V^ ^ gress so far gave way as to appoint this man inspector^ 
'^ ' general. Washington, in the calmness of his righteous 
mind, turned not <aside from his public duties, to notice 
his private enemies. But the people took his part ; ^."^ 
and, the more for this magnanimity. The army were so *^gcsM- 
indignant, that at length, all wiio had been engaged in "^'y* 
the plot, whatever had been their former services, were 
now afraid of their resentment, and kept out of the 
way. Gen Conway^s office, was given to the Baron 
Steuben, a Prussian Officer. 

0. Laws were passed which meliorated the con- 
dition of the army. The officere were allowed half- 

6 How much had it now depreciated T — T . Why could not the 
government agcntsprocure thiiiffs needful for the army? How 
was it with the omcers?— 8. How was the commander now 
treated t How did tliia vile treatment affect Washington:— Hlit 
people^ aud the army f 
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PT.HL Lord Howe appeared in sight, and d'Estaing left Sulli- 
p,D. II. van to give chase to the British admiral. The cmfty 
cH. ?u. Howe led him on, and both fleets were soon out of 
ll'^S. ^%^^ When he returned he was in so shattered a 
Admiral Condition, that he left Sullivan, in spite of his remon- 
outwiu strances, to his fate. He narrowly, by good general- 

d'.E»- ship, escaped falling with his whole army into the 
Q^^ hands of the British. An engagement occurred be- 

Hiu. tween the hostile armies, at Quaker Hill. These aflairs 
^'^jweT*' caused Washington much trouble, as they irritated th© 
Am. kMs, Americans against the French. . . In June occurred the 

June. J^^ssacre at Wyoming, a well known delightful ral- 
Massft- ley on the banks of the Susquehannah. The perpe- 
Wyo^ trators were a body of lories and Indians, led by Colo- 

>Dg* nel John Butler, a tory, and Brandt, a haif-bloodei 
Sarui- Indian. 

««»»• 4. In their military operations, the enemy now 
Dee. 97. placed their principal hope of success, in conquering 
Am. low ^^® southern 3tate6. Sir Henry Clinton sent to Georgia 
k; 160,' 2,500 men, commanded by Col. Campbell. Savannah 
much ar-' being Unprepared for defense, he defeated the Ameri- 
^^* cans, and then took possession of the city. That part 
w.take* ^^ *^® American army which escaped, retreated into 
winter- South Carolina.. .Washington took winter-quarters at 

quarter.. Jjiddlebrook. 

1YV9* ^* "^^^ capital of Georgia being already in pos- 
session of the British, they soon overran the adjacent 
country. Gen. Prevost, commander of the troops at 
St. Augustine, pursuant to the orders of Clinton, left 

Oeorfia Florida, and, after having in his way taken Sunbury, 
the only fort which held out for congress, he arrived 
at Savannah, where he took the command. The 
whole of Georgia was now under the authority of the 

Toriei royalists. 

^^ 6. There were tones at the south, though not so 

3r, What was the loss in the battle near Quaker Hill ? Of 
what party were Butler and Brandt the leaders ? Of what mas* 
•acre were they the perpetrators t — 4. What did the enemy 
now regard as their principal plan of operations t What force 
was sent from New York ? To what place t What was the 
American loss at Savannah ? Where did the remainder of the 
«rmy ^o f — &. Give an account of the British muvenieuta iu 
Georgia f -O. Were theie toriei iu the ■uuth I 
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many as the British had been led to believe. To p*T.in, 
encourage them, they moved up th^ river to Augusta. PBTii. 
They sent out many persons to persuade them to take ch.* wi' 
up arms immediately, promising them revenge on their 
opposers, and great rewards. The royalists rose, ^^, 
put themselves under the command of Col. Boyd, Picken* 
and, moving towards the British army, pillaged, burnt the torSt 



and murdered on their way. A Carolinian force, new 
under Col. Pickens, met them, and after severe ^"*"**^ 

. fighting^JOtalljuMeated them. 

J Jiijf^ fGen> Lincolry iow took command of the southern ^incohi 
J^dHtces, at Charleston. Intending to recover the upper at*Jht 
^^^rt of Georgia, he detached Gen. Ashe, with 2,000 ""''*• 
men, of the Carolina militia, to take post at a strong 1799. 
position, on Briar creek. Here he was completely sur- ^^'/jj 
prised by Gen. Prevost The militia fled, without SiLc. 
firing a shot; but many of them were drowned in the ^^i^' 
river, and swallowed up in the marshes. laoo. 

8. Again the British were masters of all Georgia. 
Gen. Prevost now proceeded to organize a colonial p^^^^ 
government.. .He defeated the Americans under Gen. c^m 
Moultrie, and compelled them to evacuate Black j{J}*JjJ 
Swamp and Purysburg, in which they had placed May ii -t^ 
garrisons. On the 11th of May he appeared before chiiefr i 
Charleston; but Gov. Rutledge, and Gen. Lincoln, *«»• I 
successfully defended the city. 

9. In May, Sir H.Clinton sent out from New York 
a fleet, with a corps of 2,000 men, under Gen. Mat- 
thews, to ravage and subdue Virginia. Portsmouth^ 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Gosport, were barbarously 
burned. Failing in the grand object of produc- British 
ing a revolt, Clinton recalled his troops to New *jj^ 

, York. . . The British again planned to cut oflT in part le'erai 
the eastern states from the others, by getting the en- *°^"* 
tire command of the waters of the Hudson. Gen. 
Clinton succeeded in taking the important forts at 

G.^yhat happened to a party in arms ? — T. Wlio received the 
eommand of the gouthem army ? What did he do ? What de- 
tachment did he send out T What was* its fate ? What was the 
American loss T — 8. What were now the British operations in 
Geor|;ia and Carolina? What happened at Charleston ? — O. 
hiUKfibfi the dcsccBt made by Gren. Matthews upon Virginia^ 
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PT.iii. Stony and Verplank's Points. The British, hovv'cver, 

^ p»D. 11. were not more than six weeks in possession, before 

'n CH. vni. they were surprised at Stony Point by a detachment 

1779. of the American army, ably commanded by Gen. 

wl^ Wayne. His assault of Stony Point, was one of the 

tt Stony most brilliant successes of the war. Washington re- 

Bn^kM, moved the artillery and munitions, dismantled and 

600. abandoned the fort 

loo!**' 10. The Connecticut privateers cut off the supplies 
rryonin ^^ ^^® British at New York. Clinton sent a detach 
Conn, ment under Tryon to New Haven, which destroyed 
^"JS ^^^ t^6 shipping in that port. Tryon then burned 
towns. Fairfield, Norwalk, and Greenwich. . . To chastise the 
Indians, G^n. Sullivan, with 3,000 troops, proceeded 
sSIvm' "P ^^^ Susquehannah. At Wyoming he was ioiitefl by 
defeats a reinforcement of 1,600 men, under the command of 
*'Md^ James ainton, of New York. The Indians and roy- 
alists, under their ferocious leaders, Johnson, Butler, 
and Brandt, had advanced to Newtown, and there 
thrown up an entrenchment Sullivan attacked ioid 
defeated them, and laid waste their country. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Campaigiui of 1779, and 1780.— The Biidah eooqner the SmaOL 

^3. 1. By previous concert, the French fleet, and the 
t,^^^' army of Lincoln were to co-operate against the British 
bom- force, under Prevost, now at Savannah. A bombard- 
laentof meut was commenced by the allies. Fifty-three pieces 
^*^- of cannon, and nine mortars, sent an incessant shower 
of balls and shells, and the city was on Are in many 
^ 

9. What happened on the shores of the Hudson t — lO. What 

S revocation had Conn, given to the British f How were tlie In- 
ians chastised ? 

Chapter VHI. — 1. What now were the French engaged in t 
What course was taken by d'Estains? What did the allies 
agree to tueuipt 7 Give au acoouut of the bombardiueut «f 8«* 
vaiuiah. 
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places. The burning roofs fell upon the women, the p>t. ui 
children, and the unarmed multitude; and every where T^H't 
were seen the crippled, the wounded, and the dying, oh. tui. 
But the fort remained uninjured. It was then re- f lyiy^^ 
•olred to assault the town. The flower of the com- Fr. ion, 
bined armies were led to a bloody and unsuccessful ^^|^|^ 
attack, by ihe two commanders, d'Estaing and Lin- ^f^ 
coin. Count Pulaski here fell. The allies, totally 
defeated, raised the seige. . 

2. On the coast of Great Britain, Paul Jones, a na- 
tive of Scotland, but commanding a small fleet in the 
service of the United States, attacked Gapt Pearson, ^^^ 
the commander of an EInglish fleet in convoy of mer- i<mn* 
chant ships. This fl^rce battle occunred in the night; ^^^ 
with the horrible circumstances of magazines of pow- ▼Mtwj 
der blowing up, — vessels taking Are, and sinking, — and 
the most shocking carnage. In some of the vessels, 
more than three quarters of the oflicers and men wert 
killed. Jones fiiuilly prevailed. 

3.- At the close of this year, a dollar in specie could 
scarcely be obtained for forty in continental bills. But, 
the paper was fluctuating in its value. Hence a set of ^^ 
men arose, who preferr^ speculating on this currency, jaao. / 
CO honest industry ; and often in &e changes which ^JJSi C 
occurred, the worthless amassed sudden wealth, while hw^Am- 
many deserving persons of moderate fortunes, sunk at c^^!f^ 
once to poverty. The honest individual of private ^ 

life, will be surprised to learn another reason of the ei^ihia L; 
dep»reciation of American paper. EIngland, on this oc- ~2i(S^ 
<iasion, turned counterfeiter. Her ministers sent over, mamj, "^, 
tnd her generals distributed whole chests of spurious 
6ills, so perfecdy imitated, as scarcely to be distin- 
guished fit>m the true. 

4. Washington took winter-quarters at Morris- gj^n^ 
town. . . Shr Henry. Clinton, with 7,000 men, sailed in cimtoB 
December from New York, and soon after his land- 7^ 

^ . mnH 

1. Give an account of the assanltf — 3. Who waa Paul tooA 
Jjnest Give some account of his sea-fight f — 3. What was 
now the condition of the country in regard to the currency f 
What effect had it on the morals of the people t What had 
England done to aid in depreciating the currency f — 4. Where 
was WaaluAgtoD t Whera did Sir Heory Clinton go f 
U 
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rT.iu. ing, menaced Charleston. Gen. Lincoln removeo 
p,jj ,1 thither with his army ; and in conjunction with Gov. 
CH. Tin! Rutledge, tried every measure to put the city in a pos* 
ftVSO. ture of defense. But they had great difficulties to en- 
counter. The militia had heen disbanded ; they were 
id rS- ^ispinted, and afraid to enter Charleston on account 
ledge, of the small-poX) which was there prevailing. 
^J^Z- ^' Clinton commenced the seige on the 1st of April 
•gemenu. On the 14th, a detachment of the American army, under 
Huger'i Gen. Huger, was defeated at Monk's corner. Thus 
MMk»i' *^® ^^y retJ'^at of the army of Lincoln was cut off 
comer. On the 7th of May, Fort Moultrie was given up. 
May 12. ^^^' Lincoln then surrendered his army; which con- 
Lincoin gisted of sevcu general officers, ten continental regi- 
d!£^?i's ments, and three battalions. Four hundred pieces of 
J^^ artillery, and four frigates fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

6. After taking possession of the capital, Clmton's 
3 next object was to make himself master of the whole 

C state. A corps of Carolinians, under Col. Buford, 
. u were in arms. Col. Tarleton, noted for rapid move- 
ment and unrelenting cruelty, was sent against him at 
^J^ the head of a body of cavsdry. He came up with 
S.C.* him at Waxhaw, defeated him, and barbarously slew 
his men, after tliey had laid down tlieir arms, and 
while they were cr3ang for quarter. 

Many Carolinians flocked to the royal standard. 
Clmton wrote to England, that " South Carolina was 
English again." He published a full pardon to all who 
ione 10. should immediately return to their duty. But they 
S*iJ'y. ^^^^ to^6 wp *^™^s in support of the royal cause 
' Gen. Clinton distributed his army into the most im- 
portant garrisons, and leaving Lord Comwallis in the 
command of the southern department, he returned to 
New York. 

7. The winter had been so severe, that all the waters 

% : 

4. What was the condition of Charleston in regard to defense 
against invasion? — 5. What advantages were gained by th« 



mitish previous to the 8th of May ? What was siirrendere'dj — 
6. What was Clinton's next object t Who were in 
an account of Tarleton ? Of tne enmigementf ^ 
tbia ihne the pomtion of ai&irt 'n South Caiolina t 



>. 
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about New York were frozen. ..Springfield, in New pt iii. 
Jersey had been burned by the Hessian army. p^UTiT 

^ 8. Congress now decided, that in future, the con- ch. vm 
tmental b^s should pass, not at the value indicated by coufr«i 
the note, but at such a rate as people were willing to *^^^^^ 
allow. ... In Carolina, and Georgia, the British treated preei*- 
all those who adhered to the republic, with great se- ^^^^^ 
verity. Against their agreement, they were about to hUh. 
compel them to fight in 3ieir armies. They then said, south- i^ 
^ If we must fight, it shall be for America and our *tHou~ i 
friends, not for Elngland and strangers." ' 

9. The women of Carolina, refused their presence ^^^g^ 
at every scene of gaiety. Like the daughters of cap- ^^^.^ 
tive Zion, they would not amuse their ccmquerors. of the 

But, at every hazard, they honored, with their atten- of **£«* 3 
tion, the brave defenders of their country. Sisters en- CaroUM. / 
couraged their brothers, — the mother her son, and the -^ 

wife her husband; and their parting advice was, ^ 

^prefer prisons to infamy, and dcaith to servitude." -. 

10. In every part of the nation that fire of patriot- Renew»\ j J 
ism rekindled, which burned so brightly, in the be- of p*- '-^ 
ginning of the revolution. The militia and the men *^ • 

of capital, came forward with alacrity. The women, 7,^,^^ ' 
with Martha Washington at their head, formed an in- of the ^> 

dustrious society, to make clothing for the soldiers. n23i,, / 
All seemed ready to contribute, in such ways as they :? 

could, to the common cause. V 

1 1. At this period. La Fayette, who, by leave of u Fay- 
Congress had visited France, returned with the cheer- «^^« "•«■ 
ing intelligence, that a considerable body of French 
troops had embarked for America. The flee^ soon j^jy i©. 
arrived, bearing 6,000 soldiers, under the command of aff. 
the Count de Rochambeau. To prevent contention, "S"^ 
it was arranged that Gen. Washington should be the 



T. Was the winter of 1779-80 severe? W^^was done in 
New Jersey by the Hessians ? — 8. How wcr^HTe men of the 
south treated ? What did they say ? — 9. What was the con- 
duct of the women of the south' ? — lO. How did the same spirit 
manifest itself throughout the nation — 11. At what time did 
Uie French squadron arrive ? What number of troops came 
over? Who commanded the French trvH)ps t Who couuiiauded 
the whole allied army f 
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p»T. III. commander-in-chief of all the forces, both French and 
p,jj J, American. 

cM.Viii. 12. The insolence of the British troops had aroused 
lYSC ^^^ people of North and South Carolina. Among 
the partisan officers, who headed the resolute par- 
^^^ ties which were formed, none rendered such distin- 
vdmen. guishcd services as Cols. Siunpter and Marion. Their 
"J men were such' as were contented to serve their 

i country, half-clothed, half-fed, and half-armed, rather 

I ^ ^than submit to lose the rights of freemen. Frequent 
skirmishes with the British, at length, furnished mus- 
kets and cartridges ; and Col. Sumpter, whose nimi- 
Sumpter bers uow amounted to COO men, assaulted the strong 
jjJ*|j*J[j post of Rocky Mount, where he was repulsed; he 
lUngi^ then attacked, and destroyed a British regiment at 
^^^' Hanging Rock. 

Baron de 13. A fcw regular troc^s, under the command of 

^^n' the Baron de Kalb, had been sent from Maryland to 

^ibli?* *^® defense of Carolina. At Deep River they were 

and is joined, on the 25th of July, by Gen. Gates, who had 

^^^ been appointed to the command of the southern army. 

He advanced towards South Carolina with a force, now 

He is amounting to about 4,000 men. Multitudes flocked to 

j^jjjj^^y join Gates, among whom were whole companies, 

°**"^' which had been levied for the service of the king. 

Aug. 16. 14. Lord Rawdon, who had the command of the 

Am. de- British forces of Carolina, had concentrated them at 

Camden. Camden, where he was joined by Comwallis. The 

Am. loss, hostile armies, each making an attempt to surprise the 

Bn^s, other, met in the darkness of night. Waiting, by mutual 

324. consent, for the dawn, thev drew up their men for the 

fight. The American militia fled, and the regulars 

could not sustain the unequal strife. Gen. Gregory 

p^jj^^f was killed in this disastrous and bloody battle; the 

ie Kalb. Baron de Kalb was mortally wounded. All the artil- 

12. What fHinguished partisan officers appeared at the south f 
What kind of men composed their parties ? Who was successful 
at Hanging Rock ? — 13. Who was sent from Maryland ? Who 
joined liim ? How large was the southern army ? How was 
the army further enlarged? — 14. Where and under whom 
were the British forces ? Describe the meeting of the armies-* 
the arrangements of the generals? Describe the battle of Cam 
<)cn. When di4 it ocour ? What was the loss f 
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lery , baggage, and stores, fell into the hands of the p*t. hi. 
enemy. ^;^;jf 

15. After this disastrous defeat, Qen. Gates retreated ch. uu 
to North Carolina, leaving the British triumphant in «e|| 
the south. Col. Sumpter, on learning the defeat of 
Gates, retired with 300 men to North Carolma. Tarle- ^^ieiS 
tou, with his legion, surprised him on the banks of dtfeftu 
Fishing Creek. Sumpter, with a few of his men, ^^J^T 
esi!aped ; but most of them were taken by Tarleton, mg 
and put to the sword. Marion, who about this time '^ ' 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier general, still mS«? 
kept the field. 



CHAPTER IX. 

' Arnold's Treason. 

1. Arnold did not fully recover from the wounds 
which he received in the battle of Saratoga. Not 

being able to take the field, he was, by his own request, / 

made commandant of Philadelphia. Here, he indulged AtooM '" / 
m high play, and extravagance of living; by which he ^Srm- 
expended more than his income. When he found g*n** 
that this was the case, had he possessed the good sense 
and moral courage to retrench his expenses, and give 
up the vicious habit of gaming, much disgrace and 
suffering might have been spared. 

2. But instead of this, he kept on in these expen- 
sive courses; and set himself to devise expedients, to 



-^' 



get the required money. In presentmg his accounts gauce 
to the government, he made dishonest charges ; and ^uhi / 
when they were challenged, he attem^d to carry »»«■»?• - b 

15. What did General Gates? What OfficeJet made head 
m South Carohna? What misfortune did he meet? Who yet 
tept the field ? 

Chapter IX. — 1. Give an account of Arnold? When he 
<6und his expenses exceeded his income what ought he to have 
done ? — !2. Into what measures did his extravagance lead him f 
CIuw were his dishonest accounts received ? 
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p^T.in. them through, by bluster and bravado, lu the end 
p,jj jj these accounts were disallowed ; he was tried, for his 
cH.'ix. disrespectful language and behaviour to (hose in au 
lYSIK ^^^^^^^y? ^^^ ^y ^^^ sentence of a court martial, repri- 
manded by Washington. 
^^d^ 3. Revenge was now added to avarice; and Arnold 
treason addressed a letter to Col. Robinson at New York, 
^ follow. Qpgjjijjg^ \yy jjjjg means, a negotiation with Sir Henry 
pricTof Clinton, in which he sold himself to the British to do 
Ihimseif their bidding, for tlie sura of ten thousand pounds, 
country^ and a conunission m the British army. 
blood. 4^ Instigated by Clinton, he sought and obtained of 
He Ob- Washington the command of the fortress at West 
**ioin-^* Point. His first measure was to scatter the army, so 
mMdat that it might be easily cut off by the British. Major 
Point. Andr6, the young and interesting aid-de-camp of Gen 
Maior Clinton, had been by him intrusted to plan with Arnold, 
Andre, ^qw the army might be put into the power of the Bri- 
tish. 

5, To concert their last measures, Andre met Arnold 
a little below Stony Point. They spent the whole 

gept 81. night in conference ; and when the day dawned, their 
J^«y arrangements were not all concluded. Andre was kept 
personal in closc Concealment through the day, and at night he 
*^Sr" prepared to return. By the entreaties of Arnold, he 
1^ ' was prevailed upon to change his uniform for a com- 

mon dress. 

6. It became necessary for him to proceed towards 
New York by land. He took a horse from Arnold, 
and a passport, under the name of John Anderson. 
Having safely passed the American guard, and reached 

Ajdw Js Tarrytown, near the British posts, three soldiers of the 
three' militia crossed his way, and he passed on. One of 

■oidier*. i\^qj^ thought the traveller had something peculiar in 
his appearance, and <jalled him back. Andr6 inquired, 
" uhrir mJHiiii fiiiin ^"^ " From below," (intending 

2. What wasaone by a court martial ? — 3. What did Arnold's 
fierce passions next lead him to? For what did he sell himself 7 
4. What command did he obtain! Wh5r did he scatter the 
army? Whom did Sir Henry Clinton authorize to plan with Ar- 
nold the delivery bi the army? — 5. Relate the circumstances of 
the interview t — 6. Relate the circumstances of Andre's sei 



sure? 
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to be understood from New York,) replied the soldiers. p»t. iii, 
•*So am I," said the self-betrayed Andr^. The soldiers 
arrested him. 

7. Andre plead earnestly to be released, and offered i wca 
large sums of money ; but the humble patriots spum- 
ed the bribe, and were deaf to the entreaty. Their ^^^ 
nam.es were John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac Lam*, 
Van Wert. They searched his person, and found pa- "wertl" 
pers in his boots, in the hand- writing of Arnold, which 
disclosed the treason. They immediately conducted 



a 




An'^re to Col. Jameson, the officer, who^Mmanded They 
the advanced guard, near PeekskilL This jpier could ^^^^ 
not be persuaded that his general was a traitor, and he neare^ 
pennitted Andre to write to him. Arnold seized a J^Sii 
t)oat and escaped. 

T. What did Andr6 ? What were the names of the three who 
sized htm f What further happened to Andre and Arnold? 
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CABo£lNAS. 

rrr. in. ». wasnington summoned a court martial, of which 
p,p ,j Greene and La Fayette were members. Andr6 appear* 
OH.' IX.* ed before his judges with a noble frankness. He dis- 
guised no fact, and resorted to no subterfuge. His 
judges, according to the usages of war, were com- 
Oct. 9. pelled to sentence him to death as a spy. 'He waa 
^rof accordingly led from his prison to the gidlows, 
Andw. 9. After the battle of Camden, Lord Comwallif 
marched into North Carolina. He had sent before 
j^J^^ him Col, Ferguson with a body of troops. They had 
the Br.at Committed such shocking outrages, that the people, 
M^n- highly exasperated, had collected in great numbers, 
tain, under several commanders, the principal of whom 
^300?* were Campbell and Shelby. They attacked Ferguson 
on a woody eminence, called King's Mountain. He 
was killed and his party totally defeated. 

10. This was a severe blow to Cornwallis, and ren- 
dered his situation in North Carolina precarious. 
Cols. Sumpter and Marion were on the alert, and his 
H^r?* troops were in continual danger of being surprised by 
treats to these active leaders. He therefore retired to South 

** ^* Carolina, and stationed his army at Winnsborough. 
AJWr at 11. Tarleton was sent in pursuit of Sumpter. He 
•tockt" attacked him at Blackstocks, but was compelled to 
Dec a. retreat. Sumpter being dangerously wounded, his 
^^■if forces were disbanded. Gen. Gates was now super- 
•eded by scdcd by Gen. Greene. This officer found the army at 

Greene. CharlottetOWU. 

'^IS. Gen. Leslie, with 1,500 men, having joined 

^35^ » Cornwallis at Winnsborough, his hopes of reducing 

descent North Carolina and Virginia were renewed! Arnold, 

ri^ia. whom the British had made a brigadier-general, had 

been sent to the Chesapeake. He landed 1600 men in 

Virginia, and commenced, what now seemed his favo- 

rite employment, the devastation of his country. 

8. Wh|^n-8e did Washington pursue ? What was the fate 
of Andre T^^. Describe the operations of the British ? Who 
had committed outrages ? Who were the leaders of the people t 
Describe the affair of King's Mountain ? — lO. Why did Corn- 
wallis now retire to South Carolina? — 11. G ve an account o* 
the affair at Blackstocks ? By whom was Gates superseded I 
Where did Green find the army 7 — 12. What can you reUtA «• 
Ariiuld r 
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CHAPTER X. 

llobert Morris. — Revolt of the Penntylvania line.— <;^mwallii 

at the South. 

VI 

1. It is scarcely possible to conceive a situation p^. m 
more trying than that of the American Congress. 
They were striving, not for conquest, but for ex- ch. %, 
tstence; their poweriful foe was in full strength, in the -^^^^ 
heart of their country; they had great military opera- p,lS^ 
tions to carry on, but were almost without an army, tie* of 
and wholly without money, as their bills of credit had *'*«'**^ 
tf^ased to be of any value. 

2. But instead of sinking in .despair, they redoubled 

'^^ their exertions. They directed their agents abroad to Thryi%y 
VS. borrow, if possible, from France, Spain, and Holland. ^^^ 
^^ They resorted to taxation, and they determined on in- raUe 
troducing thorough reform, and strict economy.* They "®"*''* 
accordingly appointed as treasurer, the excellent P.o- ^^ 
V bert Morris, of Philadelphia. By a national bank, to fouuds 

^f\ which he obtained the approbation of congresss, he ^^^ 
\J^ contrived to draw out the funds of wealthy indivi- Unk. 
duals ; and by borrowing, in the name of the govern- 
ment from this bank, and pledging freely his private F«nkiui 
credit, he once more put the government in funds, mon^ 
Franklin had obtained from Louis XVI. a gift of six jf^^^ 
millions of livres; and his guarantee to the States and 
General of Holland, which, on this security, lent tr ^^""^ 
congress the sum of ten millions of livres. 

3. Before these measures had imparted vigor to the 
Glinting republic, an event occurred which threatened 
its subversion. The Pennsylvania line, amounting to 
near 1,500 men, were suffering the extremity of want jj~i 
A violent tumult broke out on the night of the 1st of ReTo'iti 
January. The soldiers declared th^^Uify would *||J,|f** 
march, with arms in their hands, to jl^Kul of con- - 

gress, and demand justice. It was i^PR ^^hat their ' -T 

Chapter X.— 1. What difficulties had conffress to ericounier ? 
--JJ..What course did they take? Whom did they make trea- 
surer f What measures did Morris adopt t What had Franklin 
obtained f — 3. Give an account of the mutinv of Jan. 1781 1 
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p'T.iii. officers attempted to appease them. Their most po- 
p,^j j^ pular leader, La Fayette, was constrained to quit the 
cH.x. ' camp. Gen. Wayne presented himself boldly among 

them, with a pistol in his hand, but they menaced his 

life, and pointed their bayonets, as if to execute tlieir 
•"»"• threats. 

4 pacific 4. Sir Henry Clinton, informed of th^se affidrs, senl 

^wl^ ^1^66 American loyalists, to make them the most 

•yWash tempting offers. The commissioners of congress of- 

*^" fered them at the same time, the earliest possible pay- 

•^°P^^ ment of arrears, an immediate supply of necessary 

greu! clothing, and an oblivion of past conduct The mu- 

ciinton'i tiuccrs accepted these proposals; and congress, in due 

emiwar t^ug^ fulfilled the coudltious. The Pennsylvanians 

banged, then delivered up the emissaries of Clinton, who were 

^^^ immediately hanged. The troops of New Jersey next 

Jersey erectcd the standard of revolt Washington marched 

K^ft agains#them with so powerful a force, that he com- 

tndare pelled them to submit; and chastising their leaders 

Sd. with so ferity, the army was no longer disturbed by 

sedition. 

5. Gen. Greene separated the southern army, which 
^^il^ consisted of 2,000 men, into two parts ; and at the 
^ head of one division he encamped at the confluence 
"^armV" of Hicks' creck with the Pedee ; while Col. Morgan, 
SiLioufc ^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^^ ^^® other, moved by his direction into 
Jan. 17. the western part of the state. 

£i*ck)w- 6- Cornwallis detached Tarleton, who finding Mor- 
B ^lois ^^^^'^ division at a place called the Cowpens, attacked 
'aw."* with his usual impetuosity. After one of the severest 
la"^^ and best fought engagements of the whole war, the 
wounded British were entirely defeated, with heavy loss. 
Morgan '^' Comwallis pursued the victorious party. Each 
pursued army made exertions to reach the fords of the Ca- 
^Ki^ tawba, b^^rg^e other. Morgan succeeded; having 

crossed dB^Bur twx) hours only,fWhen the British 






3. What#v^nBib to overawe and what to appease the mu- 
tineers ? — 4. What did Sir H. Chnton ? How' was the difHcuhy 
settled ? What was done to Clinton's emissaries? What hap- 
pened in regard to the troops of New Jersey? — 5. Ho>\ did 
Gen. Greene proceed in regard to the southern forces t — 6. 
Relate the afiair of the Cowpens, mentioning the loss? T 
Give an account of the race between the two armies ? 
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tppeared on the opposite bank. Night came on, a pn\ iit 
heavy rain fell, and Corn wal lis was obliged to wait f^~j7 
three days before the subsiding waters allowed him to cu. xil 
pass. Greene here joined Morgan, having left Gen ITSl. 
Huger in command. Another race was begun, from ^^^^' 
the Catawba to the Yadkin. Again the British com- froTuic 
mander arrived just as the Americans had crossed, and ^JJ*tJi* 
again the waters rose, so that he could not immedi- VmUub. 
ately follow them. 

8. Gen. Greene marched to Guilford, where he was 
joined by the forces under Gen. Huger. Comwallis Feb. a. 
proceeded to Ae Dan ; intending, by reaching these JJfjjJ? 
fords before the Americans, to prevent their commu- ««"«•. 
nication with Virginia. In this, also, he was disap- 
pointed. 

9. Greene's army had been augmented to 4,400. 

He now advanced upon his enemy, and took post at j^. 'X 

Gidlford Court House, about eight miles from tlH Bri- / 

tish general. The armies met on the 15th of March. Mar. u. 
The American regulars fought for an hour and a half, o^nfo^ 
with great bravery, and in some instances forced the c. h. 
British to give way. They were, however, at length ^^aooT* 
compelled to retreat, but it was only step by step, and ^Ivj^S 
without breaking thei^^ranks. Comwallis, after a few ^"*^^ 
days repose, marched towards Wilmington ; and from 
thence into Virginia, to co-operate with Arnold, in 
subduing that state. Greene proceeded towards 0am- 
^n in South Carolina. 



CHAPTER XL 

Campaign of 1781.— Battle of Eutaw Springs.-^^^^^pis taken. 

1. Lord Rawdon, whom Comw^^PRad left to 
edmmand in Carolina, fixed his head-quarters at Cam* 

8. Where was General Greene joined by the forces under 
Hufffer ? Give a further account oi the movements of Com- 
wallis? — 9. Give an account of the battle of Guilford Court 
IJouse. . Where did CouiwalUs then go f Where did Greene t 
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p»T.iii. den. Gen, Greene advanced to Hobkirk's HUl, within 
p^ n a mile of Camden, where he entrenched his army. 
cb! zi.' Here the Americans carelessly sufiered themselves to 
1V81. be surprized in the night by Lord Rawdon. By good 
^•J^***" generalship, Greene came near defeating the British; 
-^kirk'sH. but the advantage in the encowiter, was at last with 
^^300^ the enemy. Greene retired five miles, and encamped. 
«Kh 2. Rawdon however, found his army weakened, 
and the inhabitants, in every direction, rising against 
*j^^ him. On the 10th of May he evacuated Camden, and 
Cunden. retreated towards Charleston. In two months, most 
*'*^ ^^ of the upper forts of the British,, were either aban- 
doned or taken by the Americans. Marion, Sumpter, 
and Lee, took three of the forts, and 800 prisoners, 
g^j^jjjj^ 3. Lord Rawdon now established his camp at Orange- 
tin «!•- burg. Greene pursued him; but finding his position 
covered by the windings of the Ekiisto, he bent hia 
marcl^ on the 16th, to the heights which border the 
Santee. The season proved unconunonly hot and 
sickly, and the contending armies, by tacit consent 
Exeev- suspended their operations. ..A tragic scene occurred 
^1,^ about this time at Charleston, which greatly irritated 
Hajue. the Carolinians. Col. Isaac Hayne was executed, 
^ O ^ without even the form of a tml, by order of Lord 
^ Rawdon and Col. Balfour. 

4. Gen. Greene crossed the Congaree, and descended 

«jg^8- along its right bank, intending to attack Col. Stuart, 

Eutaw who had succeeded Lord Rawdon in command. This 

Bn''iX ^^c^r ^®W back upon Eutaw Springs, and thither Gen. 

ifioo. ' Greene pursued him. The armies engaged on the 

^^**- 8th. The battle of Eutaw Springs, is memorable as 

A being one of the most bloody, and valiantly contested 

^^ fields of the war; and also for being the last of any 

\ note ^that occurred at the south. Greene's army in 

the Qf^y||^Bg|er, routed the British, but they found 



Chapt3^^^K How were the arnAs in South Carolina 
low aitualedil^^H an account of the battle of Hobkirk's Hill? 
— JJ. What wa^^wdon*8 situation after the battle? 3. Where 
did each army now move, and where rest for a season ? What 
measure of the British incensed the Carolinians? — 4. Give an 
account of the movements of the armies f^'Give an account of 
the battle which now occurred ? Why waa the battle of Eutau 
Springs memorable ? 
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m their flight a house, and other sheltering objects, p>t. iil 
where they made a stand and rallied. Greene with- 7T57JJ7 
drew, bearing to his camp 500 prisoners. He with his ch.h.' 
officers received the thanks of Congress. The British W81. 
no longer dared to keep the open country, but retired ^^ ^ . 
to Charleston. The whole of South Carolina and counuj. 
Georgia, except their capitals, was recovered. i^^ p^y. 

5. La Fayette, at the h^d x)f 1,200 light infantry, *^^ •^ 
was now dispatched by Washington towards Virginia, ^ ** 
while a French fleet from Rhode Island, was sent out ^^^ ^^ 
to cut off" the retreat of Arnold from the Chesapeake. NaVtl 
But Clinton sent Admiral Arbuthnot, who fought the f^^^ 
French off Cape Henry, and obliged them to return. KngiiA 
Clinton, sent Gen. Philips, with 2,000 men, to assist ****** 
Arnold. La Fayette arrived in time to save Richmond ; j^j^^^ 
but he witnessed from that place, the conflagration of ehe«ier 
Manchester, on the opposite bank of the James. bumti. 

6. Cortiwallis went to Petersburg, and was there met 
by Arnold* He then moved the whole army into the 
interior of Virginia, hoping to overnm and subjugate ^JJJ^ 
the state. He harassed the country by sending out his and 
light troops, especially those under Tarleton. They ^2Jjf 
on one occasion, came near taking prisoner Mr. Jef- 
ferson, then governor ^ the state. But he secreted 
himself, and escaped. 

7. Comwallis was suddenly recalled to the sea- siru. 
coast, by an order from Sir Henry Clinton. Fearing ^2j^ 
that the Americans and French meditated an attack on Com- 
New York, he had directed Comwallis to embark bJJJ^JJJj, 
'^.000 of his troops for that city. He marched with^ hu 
his army to Portsmouth, where he received counter* **'***'* 
orders. Clinton having had a reinforcement, he be- Aug. sa 
lieved he could dispense with further aid ; but he or- y^» 
dered Comwallis to remain upon the c^t. This ^"JJ^ 
general marched to Yorktown, which h^^B^ded to , lowa 
fortify. ^H' ' 

8. Washington had learned that a^Bich fleet i 
with a large force under the Count de Grasse was to 

4. What was tiow the condition of the British in South Caro- 
lina ? — 5.-6. M hat was done in and near Virginia ? — T. Why 
was C ornwaliis recalled to the sea-coast ? Where did he fortify t 

8. What fleet did W||^ngton expect 7 
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arrive in the Chesapeake. He concerted measures with 
Qount Rochamheau, the French commander in the 
United States. The allied forpe was concentrated in 
the neighbourhood of New York. Sir Henry Clinton 
believed they meant to attack him there. He was sur- 
prised to learn that Washington had directed their 
march south, through New Jersey; but supposed it a 
feint to draw his army from their defenses. The allied 
forces had gone to take Comwallis; and had so got 
the start of Clinton, that he could not now hinder 
them. 

9. The Count de Grasse, with twenty-five sail of 
the line, entered the mouth of the Chesapeake, only 
one hour before Washington arrived at the head of 
Elk, and immediately performed the part assigned to 
him, by blocking up the mouths of the York and 
James rivers ; thus cutting off all communication be- 
tween the British at Yorktown and New York. A 
French squadron from Rhode Island got safely by the 
British fleet, and brought the artillery necessary for the 
siege. 

10. Clinton, vainly hoping to make a diversion in 
fevor of Comwallis, sent 3ie traitor Arnold, lately 
returned from Virginia, to rav^e Connecticut The 
garrison of fort Griswold, in Groton, near New Lon- 
don, being attacked, made a resolute defense. At length 
they were overpowered. As the British entered, an 
officer inquired, '* who commaSids this fort?" " I did," 
said Col. Ledyard, " but you do now ;" and presented 
his sword. The monster took it, and plunged it in 
his bosom. Scarcely was there a father of a family, 
in the little town of Groton, but was that night 
butchered ; and almost its entire population became 
widows and orphans. New London was then burned. 

IL Byj]^^d of the French fleet, Washington had 




8. With^V^did Washiiiffton take counsel t Where were 
the allied forces concentrated? What did Clinton suppose t 
What in the mean time did Washington do f — 9. What fleet 
arrived? Where? When? What cQd it perform ? How were 
the allies supplied with artillery ? — lO. What javersion did Clin- 
ton attempt to make in favor of Comwallis ? Relate the /*l^ptarf 
uf fort Griflwold ? What was the traitor* s next exploit ? 
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efiected the removal of his army and stores from the pyp. m 
head of Elk. The whole force amounted to 16,00(^ -l 
7,000 of whom were French. The allies commenced cul sil 
their works at Torktown, on the night of the 6th of 
October. Mn the 14th, two redoubts in advance of 
the English main works were taken ;«the one by the 
Americans under La Fayette and Col. Hamilton, and .^ ^ 
the other by the French, under the Baron Viomesnil. doubts 

12. Comwallis had confidently expected aid from *'^*** 
Clinton, but becoming discouraged, he made an effort lYSl* 
to escape, by crossing the river in the night. His Cora- 
army lyere-to embark in three divisions : — a part had t^ptiS 
already crossed, and landed at Gloucester Point; a part «'«p« 
were upon the river ; the third division alone had not 
embarked. The air and the water were calm, and his 
hopes of escape were high. In a moment, the sky 

was overcast, and a tempest arose. The very elements 
seemed armed against him, as if he was checked by 
an Invisible Power, which watched over the American 
people. At dawn, the besiegers opened a destructive 
fire upon him, and he was glad, when the abating 
tempest allowed, to return to his almost dismantled 
fortifications. i7***S 

13. Seeing no hc^e, the general on the 17th, Nimbci 
sent a flag to Washington, and the terms of sur- ^jj^' 
render were immediately agreed on. A sloop, laden 7,610. 
with such persons as Comwallis selected, was to be ^'^^ 
allowed to pass, without search or visit, to New York. To Um 
The whole remaining British force was to be surren- afr^JtM 
dered to the allies ; the land army, with its munitions, ^ *jjf^ 
to the Americans ; the marine, to the French. J*. 

14. This event caused a burst of joy throughout i^g^ 
America. Nor did the people, or the civil rulers, pj^ 
amidst the honors, which w^ere showered upon the dewat 

— /\ .*^A__ _ 

11. How was Washington enabled to remove ^rarmv and 
btores ? What was ibe number of the combined army ? What 
was done, and by whom, on the night of the 14th? — 1J8. What 
reflections might CornwalUs naturally make ? — 13. What step 
did Comwallis now take ? What were the most important of th« 
terms of surrender t What was surrendered to the Americans t 
What to the French? How did this surrender affect (he 
Ainericaiui t 
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^ p»T. III. American and French commanders, forget to acknoTf 
1 \ rDrTiT *ctilge their supreme obligation, to the Great Com 
I I cH.'zii. MANDER and Ruler, of armies, and of nations. 

lYSl. ^^* ^^^* ^ Fayette, who had sought America in 

' her adversity, left her as soon as prosperity dawned 

ctte ^ upon her fortunes. He embarked about this time for 

vSuot. ^^^^^ 5 leaving deep, in the hearts of a grateful peo 

I ' pie, the remembrance of his virtues and his services. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Vermont.— Meajsures of Peace. — Fears and discontents ol tnc 
Army happily quieted. 

1. Vermont was, at this period, an independent 
vJrJ' nation. Its territory was first settled by grants from 
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New Hampshire, and afterwards decided, by the Eng- 
2 lish government, to belong to New York; and had 

that state given quiet possession of the soil to those 
individuals who had purchased, and cultivated farms 
under New Hampshire, Vermont would now have been 
a part of its territory. But the attempt having been 
nT(% made to eject those settlers by force, they forcibly re- 
Deciam sisted. The inhabitant met in convention, in K777 
dT^^^ni?" ^"^ declared the New Hampshire grants to be an inde- 
*«Qt pendent state, under the title of " New Connecticut, 
alias Vermont ;" the first appellation, and the ungrace- 
ful " alias," being afterwards dropped. Their afliiirs 
were, at first, managed by several of the leading men, 
called "a Council of Safety." Their first legislature 
met at Windsor, in March, 1778. 
Exhvu- 2. It ^^L most fortunate for America that the^ result 
i^ls. of the Iq^Bimpaign had been favorable ; for s^t^ch was 

14. What did they remember to acknowledge ? -i^lS. Where 
was now the most generous of the defenders of America? 

Chapter XXL— 1. What wais^ V'ermont ? Under 3|yi« state 
had the first settlements been made ? What staj^sjptejrwarda 
laid claims to the settlements? Hew did the 8<^E{g6» proceed? 
By whom were their afltdrs first managed ? ,^' 
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the extreme poverty of the government, that it seems r»T. lu. 
impossible that another could have been sustained. p,jj y 
The several state governments wholly failed of paying cm. a -^ 

their taxes ; alleging the utter inability of the people I 

to meet further taxation. 

3. The people of England had also felt very severely 
their great expenses; and on hearing the disasters 
which had attended their arms, they murmured against 

the government for continuing the war. The house ^^^ 
of commons, moved by this expression of feeling, as Fariw. 
well as by the eloquent speeches of Gen. Conway, JJJi 
and others, voted, " that they should consider as ene- mtaamx%i 
mies to his majesty and their country, all who should pe«^. 
advise, or attempt, a further prosecution of offensive 
war on the continent of America." 

4. To be ready for overtures of peace, congress ap- F^k- 
pointed as their agents four distinguished men, already Adm^, 
in Europe, — ^Dr. Franklin^ John Adams, John Jay, and (^^^* 
Henry Laurens. Mr. Adams procured, trom the states to treat 
of Holland, on the 19th of April, the recognition of J^ 
American Independence. On the 8th of October, he April 19 
obtained a treaty of amity and commerce ; and, not *^J?* 
long after, a loan of money ; to the great relief of his \Sw 
ejdiausted country. i^l^ 

5. On the 20th of January, 1783, preliminary arti- enc*. 
cles of peace were signed at Versailles. The defini- 
tive treaty was deferred until the adjustment of afi&irs 
between England and Fiftice, and was not signed 
until the 3d of September. The terms granted to^''^®^ 
the Americans by Ibis treaty, in respect to the extent Sept & jj 
of territory, and right to the fisheries, were equal to j^J^j^ ' 
their most sanguine expectations. It was a treaty tyu 
which made America, independent, in fact, as well as " ' 
in name. * 

2. What was the condition of the United StAs at the close 
of the war? — 3. What was the state of publio^ehne in Eng 
land ? What resolution passed in parliament ? — 4. What men 
were chosen by congress ? For what purpose ? What was pro- 
cured from Holland ? By whom ? — 5. When were the prehmi- 
iiariea of peace signed, and where ? What was deferred ? Till 
wbat time f What can be said of the terms of the treaty as re- 
gard? the United States ? 

12 
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THE MURAL SUBLIME. 

p»T. III. 6. The officers of the army feared, that if they 
p,p jj should disband, themselves and their services wouW 

H.xn.' be forgotten. Some were ambitious ; and thought that 
Ducon- i^ a monarchy should succeed, they might become 

»«»*» dukes or earls. A letter was addressed by one of 
ie oS- these to Washington, endeavouring, in a smooth 

cers. ^mi artful strain, to persuade him, that a monarchy waa 

^ the most desirable form of government, and himself a 

i i«bak& gyjtable man for king. Washington replied, that " he 

viewed such ideas with abhorrence, and must repre- 

i>yftft. *^®"^^ *^^"^ ^^^ severity." 

1.790. t^^ g^^ ^YiQ discontents of the army remained ; and 

Washington repeatedly urged congress to attend to 
their just claims. While the army were lying at New- 
burg, an anonymous paper, able, but seditious, was cir- 

The culated. The advice it contained, was that the officers 
J New- should cease to petition congress, but march with 

addrEs. Anns in their hands, and demand justice. Washing- 
ton had foreseen such a crisis, and had remained with 
4 the army. His monitory voice was heard, as he ex 

Wash- horted the officers not to tarnish their fame, pure and 
e^l^te bright as it was ; but to believe and trust, that their 
buSe* of ^^^^'i^ry #ould yet be grateful for their devotion and 
'^ hucha- services. To congress, Washington vnrote ; and in the 

1 '^**'* most forcible language, presented the claims, and great 

merits, of those, who had breasted the common danger, 
and gained for all, the inestimable prize. 

8. Congress used their utmost exertions to meet 
the exigency. They commuted the half-pay, which 
Anrii 19 had bccu pledged, for a sum equal to five years' full 
d^M» pay. The officers were satisfied, and the army peace- 
after* ably disbanded. ... On the 19th 6f April, just eight 
'"TiaJI?** years from the battle of Lexington, &e joyful cer- 
tainty of peace was proclaimed from head-quarters to 
the American army. On the 25th of November, the 

6. What fe4| bad the officers of the army ? What ambitioua 
project had sonft of them ? What letter was addressed to Wash- 
rngton ? How did it affect his mind ? — T . Give a further account 
of the discontents of the army? What paper was circulated! 
What did it propose ? How did Washington meet this crisis f 
To what did ne exhort the officers ? How did he write? — 8. 
Wbai did congress? What did then the officers? What hap* 
p».'nBd on tl*e 19ih of April? What on the 25th of November? 
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Britifih troops evacuated New York, and a detach- pT.iii. 
ment entered it from the anny of the new Republic. f^^TJi; 
9. On the 4th of December, Washington parted on. xm 
from his officers at New York. A day was ap- £iyg^ 
pointed at Annapolis, where Congress were sitting, and ^^ ^ 
in the presence of a large and deeply afiected audi- -^^^ 
e«ce, he resigned his offices, and commending his ^h^ 
country to the protection of God, retired to Mount "■*"* 
Vernon, followed by the benedictions of America, and / 

the admiratior of the world. V 



CHAPTEft XIU. 

Depression lubsequent to the war. — Shays' Rebellion.— 
Constitution formed. 

1. At the close of the war, debts encumbered ^J^j^ ^^ 
the general and state governments. Heavy burdens •«, di*. ^^ 
were necessarily laid upon the people, who were so *^^ " ^ 
poor as to be often nearly destitute of the ne^lBssaries lurree- 

of life. The distress of Uie country at length produced ^"^ i ^ 
msurrections. "' ,-- 

2. In August, nearly 1500 insurgents assembled i>ys>y. 
under arms at Northampton. They took possession 

of the courtp-house, to prevent the sittings of the court, <simt'»> 
and the issuing of executions. The next month a ««*»«"»<» 
similar scene occurred at Worcester. The leader Oen. 
was Daniel Shays. At the head of 300 men he ^^ 
marched into Springfield, and barred the courtp-house Om, 
against the supreme court Gen. Shepard at the head ^^'^ 
of 1200 men, was sent to Springfield; where the mu^ ^{^ 
titude refusing to lay dovra their arms, he fired upon 
them, and killed three men. The rioters fell into con- 
tusion, and soon dispersed. Fourteen only were 

. 9. What occurred on tne 4th of Dec. ? On the 23rd ? 

Chapter XIII. — 1. What was the condition of the country! 
What was the consequence of this extreme depression t — 2, Re- 
late the circumstances of Shay*s rebellion. How was it quelled f 
ffnw was the affair finally dinposed off 
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p*T. HI. sentenced to death, and these were afterwards pu^ 
pnirn. doned. 

CB. Kill! 3. The articles of confederation, althougli they had 
Dcfeeta served, during the pressure of danger, to keep the 
ia the several parts of the nation together, were now found 
^^i^ inadequate. Congress had no authority to enforce its 
ArUcie* o'tlinances; and now, that the pressure of public 
•fcoiife- danger was removed, they were contemned an I disre- 
!r'^^* garded. A convention of delegates, from five of the 
X middle states, met at Annapolis, in 1786, who came to 
gat^ the conclusion, that a thorough reform of the existing 
fr^fiT government, would alone be effectual for the welfare 
•tetes. of the country ; and Congress passed a resolution, re- 
commending a general convention of delegates, to be 
holden at Philadelphia. 
1Y8T 4. In May, 1787, the convention met, and instead 
of amending the articles of confederation, they pro* 
0- ceeded to form a new constitution. Their debates 

I,' ^ CcMti- were long and arduous. Much honest difference of 
Smd opi^io'^ existed; in particular, where the strength of 
It Phik. the new government came in question. On the one 
"^^-^ hand it was contended, that, if the government was 
/^ made t^ weak, a state of anarchy, and consequent 

^ Honest rcvolution, would ensue; on the other, that if it were 
'2 e^'^f "^21^6 too Strong, America would lose those blessings 
I opiiuon. of liberty, which she had bled to obtain ; and only 
make an exchange of foreign, for domestic oppression. 
- "' Those in favor of holdmg the states strongly united, 

were called, at this time federalists, and their oppo- 
nents, anti-federalists. 
Points in 5. Other points of dispute arose, which were still 
JiMtlSr ^^^^ dangerous, because they divided parties by geo- 
«gitaied graphical lines. The most difficult of these, regarded 



icomiied 



me representation, in congress, of the slave-holding 

3. Why was the government, as it then existed, found inade- 

Suate ? Where did a convention meet ? At what conclusion 
id they arrive ? What resolution was passed by congress ? — 
*. What important assemblage convened in May, 1787 ? Wha 
did they proceed to do? In what respect was there an honest 
dinerence of opinion in the minds of the framers of the constitu- 
tion ? What was maintained by each side ? Who were called 
federalists, and who anti-federalista t — %. What other point of 
dioDute was there f 
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Slates. The slaves were at length allowed to be pt. in. 
reckoned, in settling the quota of direct taxes and ^T^il 
representatives, as equal to three-fifths of an equal ch. tm. ^ 
number of free white inhabitants. That these great f ly^. // 
difficulties were compromised, holds up this conven- / 

tion, as an example to future times, of the triumph of . Zl. 

strong patriotism and honest zeal for the public wel- j 

fare, over party feeling and sectional prejudice. ,^ 

6. The supreme authority, in whose name the con- y - 
stitution b promulgated, b that of " the people of the '*VJ|]^ ^ 
United States ;" the objects for which they ordain and from ^ 
establish, and bind themselves to obey its precepts, "Sj,,» i -^ 
are "to form a more perfect union, establish justice, / 
insure domestic traiiquillity, promote the general wel- j^^' 

fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves j 

and their posterity.'* </ 

7. The legislative power of the Federal Union, is 
vested in a senate and house of representatives, the 

latter to be chosen for two years, by electors qualified ^/ 

to choose representatives to the state legislatures ; — 
each to have been for seven years an inhabitant of the "^ JJf 
United States, and at least twenty-five years of age. ' 



Representatives are to be appointed in each state, ac- \^„ 



cording to the number of the inhabitants ; though there 
must never be more than one representative to thirty 
thousand people. Lest the congress should become 
too numerous, the apportionment is varied, once in 
ten years ; or after the taking of each census. 

8. The senate is composed of two members from 
each state, to be chosen by the state legislatures. 
The term of service is six years; but the first senate ^^J^^ 
was to be so chosen, that one-third of the members prearat 
had two years to remain in office, another four, and ^^ J^ 
another six ; so that, thereafter, no more than one-third 
of the senate should be composed of new members. 

5. How was it disposed of? What may we say of this con 
rentioni — 6. What is the supreme authority in which the con 
•titution is promukated ? What are the objects for which it was 
established ? — T. In what is the legislative power vested ? How 
arc representatives chosen— and for what time ? By whom f How 
are tli^y apportioned 7 — 8. Of how many members is the aenat* 
composed f 
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prr. HL A senator must have been an inhabitant of the coun- 
p,jj jj try nine years, and be not less than thirty years of age 
m. xui. 9. The house of representatives choose their pre- 
P^,,j4. siding officer, who is called the speaker. The senate 
ing offi. are presided over by the vice-president of the United 
**^ States. Congress must sit as often as once a year, 
T»»n^ and the ordinary sessions commence on the first 

Monday in December. 

10. All bills for raising a revenue must originate in 

the house of representatives. While the executive bears 
^ the public sword, the branch nearest the people 

-^ carries the purse. . . . The executive power is vested 

prMcn- in a president and vice-president; each chosen for 
iMve^Se ^ *®"^ ^^ ^^^"^ years; each to be a native bom citi- 
ftane. zen, and to have attained the age of thirty-five. The 

president is commander-in-chief of the army and navy 

when in actual service. Witli the consent of two- 

Theexe- thirds of the senate, he is vested with the power to 

*^J* make treaties, to appoint ambassadors, judges of the 

■word, supreme court, and many other officers. 

•rtiera. ^^' '^^^ judicial power is vested in one supreme 

diciai court, and such other courts as congress may establish. 

fnwror. rpj^ judges rctaiu their offices fluring good behaviour. 

^ -^ They as well as the president and vice-prebident, 

unpcMii. ™*y ^® impeached by the house of representatives, 

ment and tried by the senate. 

*Th^* ■^^* '^^^^''^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ *^i^ period, Virginia, North 
NorOi Carolina, and Georgia, extended to the Mississippi. The 
e^^ great tract north of the Ohio river was formed by 
Into a Congress into the North West Territory, 
territoiy. 'pj^g original charters of Connecticut, Massachu- 
Ttotel »®"s» and Virginia, gave to these states title to 
'uish ^^^^® portions of its lands ; but, Congress had pre- 
fffims. viously compromised with these states, and extinguish- 

8. What their tenn of office f — 9. Who chooses the presid- 
ing officer of the house of representatives ? What is he called f 
Who is the presiding officer of the senate? How often must 
they sit? — lO. What bills must originate in the house of re- 
presentatives? Who bears the sword ? Who the purse? Where 
IS the executive power vested ? What is requisite to make a 
person eligible? What power has the president? How are 
treaties m^e ? — 1 1 . Where is the judicial power veste'd ? By 
whom are im|>cai!hmcnt8 made ? Who tries, them ? 
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ed their daims; except to certain specified reserva- ^^' "^ 
tioQS. Connecticnt bad a large reservation in the north fd. ii. 
east part of Ohio ; by means of which, she obtained coo^^ 
the nucleus of her school fund. ^ <«"»* 

13. The bill for the erection of the North West ^^ 
Territory passed Congress in 1787. While it was pro- 
pending, Mr. Jefferson introduced and carried an ^„ {^ 
araendnaent, forever excluding slavery from that ex- N. w. 
tensive region. ... A territorial government was here fine 
first introduced into the American system. The gene- |3"***r, 
ral government appoints for the territory its executive, 
and high judicial officers, while the people exercise, 
by an assembly of delegates, the legislative power. 



XXERCISES ON THE CURONOORAPpER. 

What event marks the begioDing of thit period ! What is its 
date I Point out its place on the cbronographer. 

Point out on the cbronographer the place of the following 
events according to their dates : The Americans were defeated at 
the battle of Long Island, Aug^ 1776. They defeat the Hessians 
at Trenton, Deo, 1776, and the British at Princeton, Jan., 1777. 
Dr. Franklin was sent on a mission to France, and Lafayette of- 
fered his services to Congress, in 1777. Burgoyne surrendered 
to General Gates, Oct, 1777. France made a treaty with the 
United States, in 1778. The battle at Savannah, and the naval 
victory of Paid Jones, occurred in 1779. Arnold's treason was 
1780. Comwallis' surrender at Torktown, Oct., 1781. Thft 
treaty of peace was signed Sept 8d, and WashiiM^ton resigned 
Dec. 28. 1788. The N. W. Territory was eradeti 178S. 
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WftthiBgtoa'b iBftuyvratloB. 

\ PERIOD I. 

moM 

TBS miAL ADOPTION OP \ IVSd^ \ TU PCBBSaL < 
TO 
THB PDKCHJL8B | 1803* \ OP LOUUIAMA. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Organization of the new Goyemment. — The Funding Systwn.— 
Party lines strongly drawn. 

1 . When Washington retired at the close of the war, pt. i> 
he had fully intended to pass the residue of his days in f^. 
domestic retirement. The first summons, which he ««• '• 
received to quit his delightful retreat, was when the fiysY 
legislature of Virginia chose him first delegate to the ^^^ 
convention, which framed the constitution. With re- ingtoo 
luctance he consented to the pleas of friendship, and ^J 
tlie call of public duty. He was made president of ^tjof 
the convention by a unanimous vote. * '^ 

Chapter I.— 1 . What had been Washington's imemion when 
lie left the army ? What was the first time he was uiduced to 
violate it? Of wliat )mk1v was lie iiiaiIa iiresiJeiitf Howf 

257 
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gS8 THB tlOVBRNMBNT ORUANIZBD. 

rT.iv. 2. The constitution being adopted, the universol 
p^ J voice of the nation called him forth, to organize the 
cB.'i/ government. A special messenger from the president 
Vuud- ^^ congress, brought him the official intelligence of 
moiuh his election, and in two days he set out for New Yuik. 
fluent, where congress first convened. 

3. The ceremony of his inauguration was witnes»* 
ed, with inexpressible joy. He made an address to 

U il89- ^^"Sn"®ss, in which he offered his " fervent supplica- 

^ ' tions to the Almighty Being, whose providential aid 

If SLS?* ^^^^ supply every human defect, that his benediction 

gurated would cousccratc to the liberties and happiness of the 

•* ^* ^' people of the United States, a government instituted by 

themselves; and would enable every officer to execute 

with success, the functions allotted to his charge." 

4. Congress made it their first object to establish 
^u^T a revenue, sufficient for the support of government, 

tief on and for the discharge of the debt, contracted during 

chandise the revolutionary war. For this purpose, they laid 

*°Mg^ duties on the importation of merchandise, and on the 

The first ^^^^^^ of vcsscls. . . . The first appointed under the 

iecreta- coustitutiou as the heads of departments, were, Thomas 

"feJi^^ Jefferson^ secretary of state, Alexander Hamilton of 

Hamii the treasury, and General Knox of the department of 

KnOT.^ war. The small navy was assigned to the care of the 

latter. 

5. During this session it was proposed to amend the 
contti- constitution. Congress agreed upon twelve new arti- 
tution^ cles, which were submitted to the respective state 

*"*" * legislatures; and being approved by three-fourths of 

these bodies, they became a part of that instrument. 
ITOO ^' ^^^' ^I^^i^ilto^) early in the second session brought 
HamU- forward his celebrated report, which was drawn up 
fi^diur ^*^ ^ masterly hand He showed the importan«5e of 
vyftoB. public credit, and proposed, assuming or funding, not 
only the public debt, amounting to fifty-four mUlioiift 

2. By what vote was ho elected president of the U. S. ? Where 
did Congress at this time meet? Did their messenger wait long 
for Washington ? ^ 3. Give some account of his inauguration ? — 
4c. What did Congress make their first object? Who were 
made heads of departments? — 5. What was done respecting 
the constitution? — O. Give an account of Mr. Hamilton's sys- 
tem of iiiiMlinMr the puUIic debts f 
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of dollars, but also the state debts, estimated at twen- p>t. ly. 
ty-five millions ; and of making permanent provision f^ 
for the payment of the interest, by imposing taxes on ch.i/ ^ 
certain articles of luxury, and on spirits distilled within I 

the United States. ' 

7. The debates on this report produced an irritation 1^9^ 
of feeling, which, in the event, shook the foundation 

of the government; and they may fairly be said, to be 
the origin of that violent party spirit, which, under jj^^ 
the names of federalists and republicans, for thirty debates 
years arrayed one part of the American communi^ ^^ 
against the other. Mr. Hamilton's plan was finally Miipo*! 
adopted; and at the same time, a law passed fixing ****• 
the seat of government where it now is. The debt 
funded, amounted to a little more than seventy-five 
millions of dollars ; up(Hi a part of Which, an inte- 
rest of three per cent was paid, and on the remainder, 
six per cent 

8. Rhode Island had refused to send delegates to 
the convention, which formed the constitution; and 
neither that state, or North Carolina, had accepted it 

at the time of its adoption. North Carolina acceded to JJj^^j 
it in November, 1789; Rhode Island in May, 1790. ... Mcedet* 
An act was passed, accepting the cession of the claims J^JuSoIl! 
of North Carolina to a district, west of that state ; and 
a territorial government was established by congress, 
under the title of "the Territory of the United States, 
south of the Ohio." 

9. Kentucky was separated from Virginia, and also 1791^ 
erected- into an independent government, receiving its 
name from its principal river. ... A national bank was, a a^ 
during this session, recommended by Mr. Hamilton, i^k*^ 
and passed through congress, although it met a violent "^' 
opposition from the republican party. After deliberate ^ 
investigation, the president was convinced of its con- i "5, 
ititutionality and utility, and gave it his signature. '"^ 

T. What effect did its introduction produce in congress? Was 
it adopted? What other law passed at the same time? — 8. 
What two states at first refused to adopt the constitution? When 
did they agree to it f What territory was taken from N. C. f - 
^. What was done respectuig a national baiik f 



•400 THE MORAVIAKS. 

PT.IT The bank Vas established at Philadelphia, with a 

'p,p J capital of ten millions of dollars. 
oH.ii.' 10. Vermont was this year admitted as one of the 
jeb. 18/ states of the union. ... In 1791, the first census of the 

Vermont United States was completed. The number of inhabit- 

i?{he ants was 3,929,000, of whom, 695,000 were slaves, 
imioii. rp^Q revenue amounted to 4,771,000 dollars, the exports 

Number to 19,000,000, and the imports to about 50,000,000 . . 

^ienuT^ In October, the second congress apportioned the num- 

«ir„,ito ber of representatives, according to the census. After 
^' much disagreement, they fixed the ratio at one for 
every thirty-three thousand inhabitants 



Shock- 



CHAPTER II. 

The Moravians. — The Indians of the North West. 

1. After Pontiac's treacheries, the Moravian con- 
verts, in danger of perishing from the indiscriminate 

I >» ing^dS- fury of the whites, went in a body to Philadelphia, 

ordew. and were sheltered by the governor in a prison ; yet, 

even there, some of them were murdered. Soon after 

this, Zeisberger led a party, who rested, for a time, on 

1767. the Alleghany river. The French war caused them to 

A mi»- remove ; and they next settled on the banks of the 

file Aiie Ohio, near Beaver Creek. A still more inviting coun- 

n ^ mwf ^^y being offered them by the chiefs of the Delawares, 

they removed to the banks of the Muskingum. Here 

they had several flourishing towns, among which were 

Leichtenau and Salem. 

2. But the missionaries were endangered by the 
jealousy of the chiefs, which operated now, as in the 
time of Elliot. The most powerful man of the Dela- 

10. In what year was Vermont admitted to the Union? What 
in 1790 was the number of inhabitants? The amount of reve- 
nue? Of exports? Of imports? What the ratio of apportionment 

Chapter II. — 1. What happened to some of the Moravian 
converts in Philadelphia? What progress did the misoionanM 
aftorwardii make? 
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wares, Capt. White-Eyes, a person of great and good p»t. iv. 
qualities, was, however, convinced of the importance of p,p j ' 
civilization. He saw how much better off were the ch. u. 
Europeans, and even the christian Indians, than were 11^1^41, 
tiis own people. Christianity, he regarded as the prin- 3 

cipal cause of the great difference. The constancy 11 

and talents of this chief sustained the missionaries ^^.^^ 
against alarming opposition, and brought the nation to Eyes 
favour them. " Let us," said one aged chief to an- *^y,* 
other, '* do a good work before we depart, and leave a ttand. 
testimony to our children." The chiefs solemnly de- . . ^ 
termined in council, and promulgated the decree, that / / 
the Delawares, as a nation, would receive the word 
of God. Great prosperitj'^ followed. Zeisberger had 
made a spelling-book of the Delaware tongue, and Z ] 
was gathering the children into schools. 

3. The war of the revolution came on, and the iVYft 
missionaries and their converts, were, with their prin- 
ciples of peace, placed in situations of the utmost dif- 
ficulty. At length, the unconverted Indians could be 
restrained no longer. They would fight, and were 
determined that Ae Moravian converts should take oct. — ^ 
arms also. Because the missionaries refused consent, ^"^ 
they forced them away. Hundreds of their converts ^\\^ on 
followed them to a barren spot on the Sandusky river. *du.^ 
Winter came on, and they suffered from hunger and 

cold. 

4. A party of their Indian brethren and sisters, went M82# 
back to the Muskingum, to gather the com from their 
deserted fields. This party consisted of ninety-eight 
persons. They were at Lichtenau and Salem. k\\ 
armed party of American marauders, possessed with ^ pwty 
the superstitious belief, that the Indians, like the Ca- 5°^J^ 
naanites of old, were all to be destroyed by the chosen M^km. 
race, which, in their opinion, were themselves, hear- ««««• 

ing of this party, came upon them unawares ; and, by \ 

fraud and religious pretences, disarmed and made them ^ o 
prisoners. They were then put to a cruel death ; for 

2. Relate eircumgtantialiy what happened amonff the Dela- 
wares? — 3 What changes did the war of the revolution cause 
among the Moravians and their conveFts? — 4:. What plan wao 
attempted by a party of 98 of the Indian oouvertB ? 
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?*T. IV. which these innocents prepared, by a night spent in 
p,p J prayer and praise. Two lads, aloue escaped the mas- 
CH. II. sacre. 

lltSl* ^- 'r^® missionaries were forcibly taken, and carried 
to Detroit They gathered their faithful converts again, 
on the Huron River. After the peace, the savage 
tribes being still hostile, they went towards their flou- 
rishing settlements in Pennsylvania. They had bap- 
tized 720 of the Indians. 

6. After the treaty with Great Britain, that nation 
refused to deliver up Detroit and other posts in the 
western country; alleging that the Americans had 
not fulfilled certain stipulations of the treaty. These 
posts became the rallying points of the combimed sa- 
H«r- vage tribes, who imder Michikiniqua, the chief of the 
dJfett. Miamies, called " the Little Turtle," now ravaged the 
frontiers of the United States. Pacific arrangements 
were attempted by the president, but without eflfect 
On their failure, Gen. Harmar was sent from Fort 
Washington on the site of Cincinnati, with a force 
amounting to 1,400 men. In an engagement near 
Chilicothe, he was defeated with loss. 
1993. 7. Gen. St. Clair, in October of the following year, 
with 1,400 men, marched into the wilderness, near to 
the Miami villages. He and his oflficers were asleep, 
Oct. while at dead of night the savage chieftains assembled 
c£r»» ^ council. At dawn, the terrified Americans were 
defeat, roused by the war-whoop. The carnage was inde- 
scribable. Not more than one-quarter of the Ameri- 
cans escaped, and their whole camp and artillery, fell 
•into the hands of the savages. 
A mint ^' Kentucky was admitted to the Union in 1792. 
A mint was established by congress ; and the division 
Wm? *"^ value of the money, to be used throughout the 
ington't country, was regulated by statute, and called "Fe- 
JijiSSJ! d^ral money." . . . Gen. Washington was again elected 

4. What wicked transaction is here related? — 5. What fm 
thcr account is given of the Moravians? — ii. What did the Bn- 
tish refuse to do after the peace ? What did these forts become ? 
What party was first deieated by the Indians? Where? — T 
Give an account of St. Clair's defeat? — 8. What wa« doue ui 
1792? 
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president, and in March, 1793, was inaugurated. John p>t. iv. 
Adams was also re-elected vice-president. 'p»D"ir 

9. The party-spirit, which had already agitated the oh. n. 
whole Union, raged with increased violence. The iV98> 
democratic or republican party, were charged by the 
federalists with abetting ail the crimes of the French 
revolutionists, who had just beheaded their king ; while / 
the federal party were accused by the democratic, of ^ / 
^eing in £aivour of monarchical principles, and under 

the influence of Great Britain. 

10. Information was received of the declaration of 
war by France, against Great Britain and Holland. 
Washington was an American, and he did not choose 

to involve his country in the contests of Europe. He ^^2? 
accordingly, with the unanimous advice of his cabinet, ingioii»i 
issued a proclamation of neutrality. This measure trSStf, 
contributed, in a great degree, to the prosperity of 
America; whose proper maxim was, and is, ^Friend- 
ship with all, entangling alliances with none." 

11. M. Genet, who was appointed by the French re- ^ 
public, arrived in Charleston, S. C. The flattering jJml 
reception he met with, induced him to take the pre- ®f<^«»«'' 
sumptuous measure of attempting to induce the Ame- Co^mM 
rican people to embark in the cause of France, what- S!nl- 
ever might be the determination of their government. cuUre. 
This turned many against him. The conduct of the Feb. l 
administration towards M. Genet was approved by 1194. 
congress. France, at the request of the president, an- JJUS?^* 
nulled his powers, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
Fauchet. 

12. At Pittsburg a meeting of citizens was held, and jljJJJ^ 
an opposition to the law of congress, laying a duty on in p». 
distilled spirits, agreed on. The marshal of the district, ^ 
was seized by armed men, and compelled to enter into ue mai 
an engagement to refrain from executing the duties of JfJ^ 
nis office ; and other public officers were maltreated, ma^vuth 

9. What was tbe state of parties? — lO. With what powers 
was France at war? What course did Washington take? What 
IS tne proper maxim of America ? — 11. What was done by the 
French minister ? What parudid congress take ? By whom was 
•Genet succeeded? — 1J8. Give .an accoun* of the wmskey iufur* 
loctiuu ill Fa. ? 



^^W Wayne's war. 

r*T.iy. I^he number of the insurgents was calculated at seren 
thousand. Washington, made requisitions on the go- 
iiB. u! vernors of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, for 15,000 militia. These under command 
of Gov. Lee of Virginia, marched into the revolted 
district Such salutary terror was inspired, that no 
fiurther opposition was attempted. 
1*794. ^^* ^ ^^^ between the United States and England 
* was, at this time apprehended. The Americans were 
accused of preventing the loyalists from regaining pos- 
session of their estates, and British subjects from re- 
^S^ covering debts, made before the war. On their part, they 
piamit complained of the arrogant pretensions of England, in 
Briti!^ regard to navigating the sea; and also, diat the military 
•nd posts, of the western wilderness, were still retained, 
caniT contrary to the treaty; and that the Indians were, by 
their garrisons, incited to make incursions upon the 
frontier setdementSf— and sheltered in the forts, as they 
returned from midnight burning and murder. 

14 Congress passed bills kying an embargo for 

thirty days-— for erecting fortifications — ^for raising a 

lilTu provisional army, and for organising the militia. To 

Jntto^ avert, however, if possible, the calamity of another 

England, y^^^^ |^j. jj^y ^^ ggj^j ^^ England, to negotiate with 

the British government 

15. Gen. St Clair was succeeded by Gen. Wayne, 
to whom the Indians gave the name of the '* Black- 
Snake." Many had forsaken the alliance, and the 
The^ Little Turtle believing that the Indians would be de- 
Turtie'f feated, would have persuaded them to peace. " We 
opimon shall not surpriae them," said he, "for they have now 
Wayn*. a chief who never sleeps." But the council over- 
ruled his opinion. Wajrne attacked, and completely 
wayne'i routed the confederacy, near the mouth of the river 
A^TU, Au Glaize. The British at the neighbouring fort who 
had incited the Indians, now refused to shelter tliem. 
By this means they lost all influence with them, and 
the savages made peace. 

13. Why was a war with England apprehended ? — 1 4. VVlia. 
laws were passed by congress I Who was sent to England ' For ^ 
what?— 15. Give an account of Gen, Wa3me'8 operations at ' 
the w«st ? 
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^ay'b treaty. 20ft 

16. Ml- Jay^ naving negotiated a treaty with Great p»t. iv. 
Britain, returned in 3ie spring of 1795. His treaty p,jj j 
provided that the posts, which the British had retained, ch.'ii! 
should be given up to the Americans, and compensa- x^ov. i» 
tion made for illegal captures ; and that the American 1*794 
government should hold £600,000, in trust for the ^* 
subjects of Great Britain to whom American citizens with p. 
were indebted. But it did not prohibit the right of ^"**^ 
searching merchant vessels, which was claimed by tbn 
British. 

17. While the senate were debating with closed 
doors, a member had given an incorrect copy to a 
printer. It was circulated with rapidity, and produced 
great irritation. The senate, after much debate ac- J^ 
cepted the treaty. The president received addresses ?***»"^ 
from every part of the Union, praying him to with- "" ^. 
hold Ins signature ; but Washington beUeving the con- 
ditions to be the best which, under existing circum- 
stances, could be obtained, signed it in defence of 
popular clamor. . . .treaties were also made with the 
western Indians, with Algiers, and with Spain. By 

the latter, the Mississippi was made the western 
boundary, and a right to the navigation of the river *''^®^ 
and to the use of New Orleans as a place of deposit, 
was secured to the United States. ... In 1796, Tennes- 
see was admitted to the Union. 

18. The French government tried various means to 
flatter and cajole the Americans into aiding them in 
their European wars ; but finding a steady system of Frur# 
neutrality maintained, they began depredating on the 
American commerce ; their cruisers being encouraged 

in capturing the vessels of the United States. 

19. As the period for a new election of the presi- 
dent of the United States approached, Gen. Washing- 
ton publicly signified his determination to retire to 
private life. He received addresses from every part 

16. When did Jay's treaty arrive? What were its provi- 
nons? — IT. What nappened while the treaty was before the 
senate? What was the consequence, and what was done in re- 
ference to the treaty? What other business was transacted at 
this time in congress? — 18. What was the conduct of the 
PieTtch f — 19. What deiennuiation had Washington made t 
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p»T.iv. of the country, which though expressing regret at the 
p,Q J loss of his services, yet congratulated him on the an 
cH.iii. tonishing increase of national wealth and prosperity, 
1196. during the period of his administration over a country, 
which was more indebted to him, than to any other 
^ human being, for its very existence. 
V 20. On retiring Washington published a Fare 

well Address, in which he called on his countrymen to 
cherish an immovable attachment to the national union. 
Wash He recommended the most implicit obedience to the acta 
mgton'j of the established government, and reprobated all ob- 
»dd7eM. structions to the execution of the laws, — all combina- 
1 tions and associations, with the design to overawe the 
constituted authorities. Good faith and equal justice 
^ should be observed towards all. Honesty, no less in 
public, than in private affeirs, is the best policy. Reli- 
^ ( ' gion and morality are the pillars of human happi- 
ness. These great tniths, with others, were taught 
us, as parting piecepts, by our p^eiftal friend, whose 
fame, for wisdom, gathers brightness as time passes oa 



^ 
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CHAPTER Hi. 

America resents the indi^ties of France. — ^Adams's Admuiu 
tration. — Jefferson' s. 

It9t. j rp^g party candidates for president, were Tho* 
Adiilii* mas Jefferson on the part of the republicans, and John 
P^'j- Adams on that of the federalists. Mr. Adams was 
icfferMu elected president, and Mr. Jefferson vice-president . . 
ISdent ^'^' Adams received intelligence of an open insttlt on 

the part of the French government, now in the hands 

from of t^6 directory, ^hey had desired the American 

/nne*. minister to quit France, and determined not to receive 

another, until the United States had complied with 

their demands. 

30. What can you repeat of Washington's Farewell Address? 

Chapter III. — 1. who were the candidates of the two par- 
lies for president T Who was made president T Who vice-pre- 
•ident 7 In what year ? What govenuuent treated o\ir republio 
with iniolcnco X 
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2. Mr. Adams, to show his desire for peace, not- p*T.iy. 
withstanding this ill usage, appointed thnje envoys ex- "f^oTf 
traordinary to the French republic ; but they, instead cb. ml 
of being openly received, were privately beset with nnkm^. 
mtrigues; the object of which, was to make tliem pay **^JjJ^ 
money, to bribe the persons in power. These shame- oeny 
ful proposals were made in letters signed X. Y. and i 
Z. . . Nothing seemed now to remain but war. An ~ "^ 
army was provided for by Congress, and Wash- . 
ington appointed to the command. Capt. Truxton of - / 
the American frigate Constellation, fought and cap* 

tured the French frigate L'Insurgente. 

3. The French government at length became con- 1800 
vinced, that, although the Americans might choose to 
quarrel mnong themselves, yet they wo5d not sufifer Buooa- 
foreign interference- and tfiey made overtures for a hSdof 
renewal of negotiations. Mr. Adams promptly met ^^**?J^ 
them, by appointing three envoys to Paris. They 
found tiie government in tiie hands of Napoleon ^^^^^ 
Buonaparte. Witlr him tiiey amicably adjusted all Buui«* 
disputes. 

4. Washington calmly and peacefully expired at j 
Mount Vernon, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

His history is Aat of his country, during the period JJ^ 
of his public services. What may be said of many of Death oi 
tihe worthies of the revolution, may be eminently said J^j^ 
of him ; in no instance has he rendered his country 
a more important service, than in leaving to her future 
sons, his great and good example. 

5. Suitable buildings having been erected, the sest 1800 
of government, agreeably to the law passed by con- g^J^V 
gress in 1790, was transferred from Philadelphia to goren. 
the city of Washington. A territory, ten miles square, t^^JJSJ^ 
in which it was to be permanently located, had been red to 
ceded to the general government, by the states of Vir- ^'^ 
ginia and Maryland ; and received die name of ^ the 

^, Give some account of the X. Y. aiid Z. mission as it was 
called ? What was done in refejence to the expected warf -^ 
3. Of what did the French government become convinced t Who 
was at the head of the French government, and what was donef 
- 4. What mteresting event is next related ? — 5. What trans 
Sat vfts now made f 
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FT.it. District of Columbia." . . . Mississippi, and a part of 
pjj L ^^^ northwest territory, called Indiana, were this year 
OB. m. made territories, with separate governments. 
£^00 6. The time had now arrived for electing a presi- 
dent. It was at this period, that the feuds and 
animosities of the federal and republican parties were 
at their greatest height. Mr. Adams had lost the peo« 
pie's favour by one of those changes of popular senti- 
ment which public men often experience. He had sane* 
tioned two acts which were regarded as hostile to the 
2 constitution ; ^ the Alien Law," which authorised the 

/ / president to order any alien, whom he should judge 



dangerous to the peace and liberty of the country to de- 

*kwfc*" P^t fro™ *^6 United States, on pain of imprisonment, 

and another, called the '' Sedition Law," which imposed 

a heavy fine, and imprisonment for years, upon such as 

J should " write, print, utter, publish, 8ic, any false, scan- 

fj^ dalous, and malicious writing against the government 

^ of the United States, or either house of congress of the 

United States, or the president, &(?' Under the sedi 

tion law, several persons were actually imprisoned. 

7. By the constitution, as it then existed, each elec- 
tor voted for two men, without designatmg which was 
to be president He who was found to have the 
greatest number of votes, was to be president, and the 
second on the list, vice-president The republican 

'*^T* electors, who had a very considerable majority over 
'^urr. the federal, gave tlieir votes, to a man, for Thomas 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr; intending that Jefferson 
should be president They had thus an equal number 
of votes; and the election must, according to the 
constitution, be decided by the house of represen- 
tatives. 

8. The federalists considered that they might yet 
defeat their opponents; and probably believing that 
they should find a grateful friend in Col. Burr, they 
determined, if possible, to raise him to the presidency 

6. What two unpopular laws had been passed? — T. How 
M each elector tnen vote for president and vice-president I 
Row was the vote of the electors given ? — 8. What did tlir fr 
deral party now think and do f 
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On counting the votes in the house, Mr. Jefferson and r»T. iv. 
Mr. Burr had each an equal number. Thirty-five times "^JY 
the voting went round, and the hour had nearly come, ch. ni 
when if a president had not been chosen, the govern- f cuf . 
ment would have been destroyed. At length JeBerson am 
had a majority of one State. . . . The constitution was J^^ 
afterwards amended, so that the same danger might and tic* 
never occur again. The conduct pursued by both ^l^ 
parties in congress, on this occasion, manifests how 
little, party spirit cares for public good. 

9. A second census of the United States was com- 
pleted; giving a population of 5,319,762, an increase 

of one million four hundred thousand in ten years. cSJs 
In the same time, the exports increased from nine- 1800 
teen to ninety-four millions, and the revenue, from ^^*^l^ 
4,771,000 to 12,945,000 dollars. This rapid advance 1801 
in the career of prosperity, is unparalleled in the history 
of nations. 

10. In 1802, Ohio was admitted as an independent igo^ 
state into the Uniotf. Much of the territory of this t 
state was originally claimed by Virginia and Connecti- oiiio *A » 
cut ; and was ceded by them to the United States, at *"'**J^ ^ 
different times, after the year 1781. From this state, union. 
as a part of the N. W. territory, slavery was excluded. 

11. In 1802, the port of New Orleans was closed 
against the United States. Spain having ceded Louisi- 
ana to the French, the Spanish intendant anncunced loiJsi- 
that the citizens of the United States could no longer ^J^* 
be permitted to deposit their merchandise and effects Spain tc 
in the port of New Orleans. The western states ap- '*"**• 
prehended the ruin of their commerce; and great agi- ^J«™ 
tation was excited. The right of deposit was subse- wettera 
quently restored; but the alarm had shown, how •***••• 
important was the possession of the waters of the 
Mississippi to the western states. 

8. What singularposi/ion of affairs now presented itself? How 
did it terminate ? What does this affair show with respect to 

Sirty spirit f — 9. In what year was the second census taken t 
ow many inhabitants ? What increase of population in ten 
years ? What of exports and revenue T — lO. What account 
can yoa give of Ohio ? — 11. On what account were the western 
states alarmed and agitated ? Was the right of deposit restored ? 
What had tliis alarm sltuwn. 
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p»T.iv. 12. Negotiations were therefore set on foot, by 
p»D. I. which the United States purchased /f France, for the 
ou.itu 0IIIQ of fifteen millions of dollars, the whole territory 
tsa8» ^^ Louisiana. This acquisition nearly doubled the 
Lo* ' extent of the Republic, adding the vast western sec* 
2J^^ tion of the basin of the Mississippi, and giving th« 
of United States a boundary on the Pacific Ocean. 

Vnne; 

13. What negotiations were set on foott What purchase was 
made. For what consideration f What may be said of this ac- 
quisiticn t 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 

What epoch marks the beginning of this period ? What 
18 its date? Point out its place on the chronographer. 

Washington was inaugurated president April 30th, 1789. 
Point out the place of this date. JVIr. Hamilton's funding 
system in 1790 was the origin of the federal and republican 
parties. Point to the place of that year. The national 
bank was established in 1791, and the first census of the 
United States completed. Point out the place of this date. 

The defeat of Gen. St. Clair occurred in 1792. Locate 
this event. Kentucky was admitted into the Union in 1792. 
Washington was inaugurated the second time, in 1793. 
Point out the places of these events. Gen. Wayne totally 
defeated the Indians^ August 20th, 1794. Jay's treaty with 
Great Britain was signed by Washington the same year. 
Point out the place of the year. Washington published his 
Farewell Address in 1797. Point out the place of this date. 

John Adams was inaugurated president and Thomas Jef- 
ferson vice-president, March 4, 1797. Point to this year. 
Wjujhington died Dec. 14th, 1799. Point out the place of 
this date. In 1801, Thomas Jefierson was made president, 
and Aaron Burr vice-president. Point to the place of this 
dati'. At what event does this period terminate ? What i0 
its late ? Point out its place on the chronographer. 

lid the teacher now select other dates, as before. 
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CHAPTER I. 

War with Tripoli. Troubles with England and France. 

1. The Barbary Powers were nations of professed P'T.it 
pirates. They took and made slaves of American citi- "p,jx u] 
sens, as they did those of other countries ; appropria- ' «• «• 
nng vessels and their cargoes. If any nation would i^OSr 
pay them annual tribute, they would not take that 
natio'i's vessels. This was for several years done by ^^ 
the United States, as it had long been, by European pinu 
nations. At length the American republic determined 
to resist, and declared war against THpoli. This 
war is memorable, as it laid Uie foundation of the 
American naval character, and discipline. Commodore 

Chapter I.— 1 . What were the Barbary Powers f W -at dVr* 
they with re8i)ect to the citizens and "isssels of the European! and 
American nations ? In what case would they desist from their 
piracy? What did the U. S. do ? Why is the Tripolitan war 
memorable ? 

• Tlie treaty ufcMsiuu. 13 273 
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F»T IV. Preble, who commanded the American fleet, sent in 
P'dTTF ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Mediterranean, was not only an able of- 
CH*. 1. ' ficer himself, but he possessed the talent of moulding 
others. 
1804. 2. Lieut Stephen Decatur, retook the frigate Phila- 
delphia from under the guns of the Tripolitan battery; 
set her on flre in the harbor, and escaped. This 
frigate, commanded by Capt Bainbridge, was one of 
^]J^ Preble's squadron, and had adventured too far into the 
ior's esi- harbor of Tripoli, and ignorant of the navigation had 
**'*'* grounded. The ofHcers and crew were made cap- 
tives, and with other Americans, were treated with 
every indignity. Their sufferings went to the hearts 
of their fellow citizens ; and, as an expedient to oblige 
the bashaw of Tripoli to release them, the government 
authorised Capt William Eaton to unite with Hainet, 
an expelled bashaw, to assist him to recover his for- 
mer station. 
WM6m 3. Eaton was made general of Hamet's forces, amount- 
ing to a few hundred Arabs. He marched from Egypt 
ihuin *^ I^erne, where the American fleet co-operated with 
tokea him. He assaulted and took Deme. The Tripolitans 
^^•™** sent an army, which was defeated in two engage- 
ments. The bashaw then sued for peace ; and Col. 
lone 3. Lear, the American consul, negotiated with him a 
^J55J treaty, by which the American prisoners were set at 
Tripou. liberty, sixty thousand dollars ransom-money being 
paid. Support was withdrawn from Hamet, but he re- 
covered his wife and children. 
4. In July, 1804, occurred the death of Gen. Alex- 
-gQ^ander Hamilton. He died in a duel, fought with 
Hamii- Aaron Burr, vice-president of the United States. Burr 
to"J"dud ^*^ ^^ challenger. Hamilton, not having the courage 
with to brave the opinion which would call him cowaiS, 
*^; met his antagonist against his sense of right, and with- 
out desire or intention to injure him. By this lament^ 



1 . Who was the (commander f What can you say of him t — 
«. What daring exploit was performed by Decatur? How camj9 
the Philadelphia stranded ? Where were the captain and crew! 
What was WilUam Eaton to do in this war?— 3. Give an ac- 
count of his movements ? On what terms was peace concluded f 
— 4. Give m aceount of the death of Hamilton, and ita cause I 
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able weakness of mind, America lost one of her most p*T.iy 
gifted sons. . . Mr. Je^rson received his second pre- f^JTJf 
sidential election; and such was his popularity, that ch'i." 
out of 176 votes, he received 162. George Clinton 1^05 
of New York, was chosen vice-president 

5. Col. Burr was a dark and subtle man. Neither 180V 

party had, any longer, confidence in him. He went to / 

the west, and there set on foot some great scheme^ '^ 

which he was carrying on, when, becoming suspected 

of treasonable designs against the government, he was 
seized, and taken to Richmond for trial. It was sup- trcuoa- 
posed, that he intended to possess himself of the bank *^}^ ^ 
of New Orleans ; and that he was raising an army, with ^ 
which he meant, either to subdue Mexico, or some 
other of the Spanish provinces. Sufficient evidence of '/ 
his guilt not appearing on trial, he was acquitted. 

6. Although a neutral policy had been steadily 
maintained, the American nation was now made to «gj|A 
suffer in her commerce, by the measures which Eng- to 
land took, on 'Le one hand, to humble France, by 1S09 
keeping all neutrals from trading at her ports; and the Am.c<» 
counter measures assumed, on the other hand, by the '^^ 
emperor Napoleon, to keep all neutrals from the ports "^" 
belonging to Great Britain. 

7. The " decrees" made by France, and the ** or- 
ders in council" made by Great Britain, for these pur- 
poses, were unjust, and contrary to the laws of nations. ^ 
^he United States were not in right obliged to abstain 

(rom trading to the French ports, because the sove- 
reign of Great Britain commanded it; nor to abstain %*^ 
from trading to Great Britain, because it was so ordered ^j 
by the French emperor. And when these two nations ^^ 
proceeded, which on both sides they did, to take, and 
condemn as prizes, American vessels for disobeying 
tl\eir unlawful decrees, they both committed acts of 
war upon our nation. 

8. The American government by its agents at the 
courts of Great Britain and France, remonstrated in 



5. What further account is given of Col. Burr ? — 6. How did 
America now suffer in her commerce ? — ''. What may be said 
of the decrees and orders in council as rt^gerds the rignt of tht 
vMe t What did both nations with regard t* .b« L . S. t 
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p»T.iv. decided terms. As the shipping of the country wui 
— — so much exposed to seizure, congress laid an embarg<> 
ch'i.* This also deprived the nations, which had injured the 
tSOK* American commerce, of the advantages of their trade, 
^em- But the measure was much disliked by many of tlie 
*^* American people. 

9. There were other causes of complaint against 

1 the English. In the exercise of what they termed the 

right of search for British native bom subjects, their 

Pretend- uaval officcrs entered and searched American vessels 

ofteu^ on the high seas; and repeatedly took, not only^natu- 

^^ 3 ralized, but native American citizens. The Leopard, 

- (y a British ship of war, attacked and overpowered an 

American, frigate, the Chesapeake, but a few miles 

from the coast, and took from her four men. 

OutraM 10* The outrage upon the Chesapeake, which hap- 

**£!." P^^^d before the embargo was laid, was resented by the 

ftSt. whole nation. But the English government sent out 

Mr. Rose, who made such explanations as satisfied the 

1809. federal party In 1809, Mr. Madison was inaugurated 

Madispn president, and Mr. George Clinton of New York was 
dent, re-elected vice-president . . In the meantime the em- 
bargo met with the most violent opposition throughout 
Non-in- the country. The government repealed it and substi- 
Tub™ tuted a law, prohibiting all intercourse with Frai^^^ 
tuted. QY Great Britain; with a proviso, that should either 
revoke her edicts, this non-intercourse law should 
cease to be enforced, as it regarded that nation. 

1 1. In April, a treaty was concluded with Mr. Ers- 
Mr..Er- kiue, the British minister; which engaged on the part 
Jjj^'^ of Great Britain, that the orders in council, so far as 
mentdi*- they affected the United States, should be withdrawn. 
b^Ae The British ministry refused their sanction, alledging 
Jninwtry. that their minister, whom they recalled, had exceeded 
his powers. His successor, Mr. Jackson, insinuated 

8. What course was taken hy the Am. government? — O. 
What other cause of complaint was against England? What 
was done by a British armed ship ? — lO. What was the national 
feeling respecting this outrage? Who were made president 
and vice-president? In what year? What law was substituted 
for the embargo? — 11. What arrangement was made by M? 
Erskine ? miat was done by the Bruish ministry ? What wa» 
Mr. Jacksfon's behaviour, ana tho consequence f 
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•ji a correspondence with the secretary of slate, that p»t.i? 
the American government knew that Mr. Erskine was ^;^ ^ 
not authorized to make the arrangement. This accu- ch.' i. 
sation was denied by the secretary, but repeated by Mr. 
Jackson. The presidenLihen declined further inter- 
course. 

12. In 1810, France repealed her decrees, and the 18i<l* 
president issued a proclamation on the 2d of Novem- ^tftnc^ 
ber, declaring, that all the restrictions imposed by the ^^^ 
non-ilitercourse law, should cease, in relation to France "p****^ 
and- her dependencies. 

13. The population of the United States, by the 
third census, taken in 1810, was 7,239,903. ... An en- I^IJU 
counter took place off Cape Charles, between the Ame- xSck 
rican frigate President, commanded by Com. Rogers, J^^ 
and the British sloop of war, Little Belt, commanded deni. 
by Capt. Bingham. The attack was commenced by ^'g^ 
the Little Belt, but she was soon disabled. This was 

a token that war was at hand. 

14. The appearance of a hostile confederacy, had 
been discovered among the Indians on the western indiant 
frontier. At its head, was the great chief Tecumseh, *»<w^e« 
and his twin brother, Elskwatawa. Tecumseh, who 

was the master-spirit, took upon himself the depart- ^JSi 
ments of war and eloquence, while Elskwatawa was EUkw» 
to invest himself with the sacred and mysterious cha- **^**' 
racter of " Prophet." Pretending to be favored with 
direct communications from the Great Spirit, he by 
tricks and austerities, gained belief. He then began 
a species of drill, the object of which seems to dMMfei 
have-been to discipline the Indians to obedienxje and .^^^IS 
union. He ordered them to kill their dogs, and these ' 
faithful friends were instantly sacrificed. They must 
not, he said, permit their fires to go out; and at once 
the fire of every wigwam was watched as by vestals. 

15. While the Prophet thus manifested, that priest- 
craft, in its worst form, may inhabit the desert as well 



^ 



13. What was done by France? What by the president! — 
13. What was the population? Of what year? What encounter 
took place ' — 14. What two remarkable characters appeared 
imung the Indians ? (irivo an account \d Tecun&eli ? Of £lka- 
watawa t 
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jfT.iv. as the city, Tecmnseh was going from one Indian con- ' / 
ffjy^ 11^ federacy to another, and, by his eloquence, inflaming // 

0M.*i/ their minds against the whites. He ^'d not, like 
TeeuBH Philip, believe it possible to exterminate the entire 

^JJ^ white po])ulation, but he thought the combined Indian 
power, might suffice to set them their bounds. 

16. Gov. Harrison, of the Indiana territory, was di« 
rected to march against them with a military force. 
On the 7th of November, he met a number of the Pro- 
phet's messengers at Tippecanoe, and a suspension of 

^ 2i^p5^ hostilities was agreed upon until the next day. Har- 

^ Z' *2"rit ™^^ formed his men in order of battle; and they thus 

w.isb. reposed upon their arms. Just before day, the faith- 

ind. 270. iggg savages rushed upon them. But the war-whoop 

was not unexpected. The Americans stood, repelled 

the shock, and repulsed the assailants. Tecumseh 

was at a distance, not having expected, that the whites 

would strike the first blow. 

17. The French decrees being annulled, commerce 
had begun with France, and nine hundred American 
vessels, richly laden, had been captured by the British 
since the year 1803. The president recommended to 
congress, that the United States should be placed in 

Praptra- an attitude of defense. Provision was accordingly 

****■ ^ made to increase the regular army to 35,000 men, and 

^^' to enlarge the navy. The president was authorized 

to borrow eleven millions of dollars, and the duties on 

imported goods were doubled. 

18. Mr. Madison laid before congress documents, 
1S12. which proved that in 1809, the British government, by 
Henry's 1^ ^S^^h Sir Jamcs Craig, governor of Canada, had 
d»«Jo- sent John Henry, as an emissary to the United States; 

to intrigue with the leading members of the federal 

fS^' party, and lead them, if possible, to form the eastern 

nuMin. part of the union into a nation, or province, dependent 

on Great Britain. Henry proceeded through Vermon| 



15. What was made manifest by the Indian prophet ? 
^as Tecumseh doing? What were his views ? — 10. W 



What 
was Tecumseh doing? What were his views ? — 10. Who was 
•eni against the Indians » Describe the battle of Tippecanoe ? — 
17. How many of the American vessels had the Bntish taken? 
Since what yeaf ? What measures were taken to prepare for 
war 7 — 1^. What disclosure was iiuule by the Pnuiideiit f 
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And New Hampshire to Boston; but he returned with- pir.iT. 
out effecting, in any degree his purpose. p>d~1l 
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CHAPTER IL 

War of 1812. — Condition of the country.— Hull'i surrender. 

1. On the 18th of June, 1812, war with Great Britain 

was formally declared. In 1775, the Americans were ^ JJ 
comparatively a warlike people; Uiey had now become dand. 
enervated by a peace of nearly forty years. In 1808, 
the regular army consisted of only 3,000 men ; but • 
during that year, the government increased it to nine MUitwy 
thousand. The act to raise an additional force was ^^X 
passed so short a time previous to the declaration of »»)«- 
war> that not more than one-fourth of the number **"**** 
were enlisted at that time; and those were, of course, 
raw and undisciplined. i 

2. The state of 4ie revenue in 1812, was extremely / 
unfavorable to the prosecution of an expensive war. 
Derived almost solely from duties on merchandise im- ^ . 
ported, it was abundant in a state of commercial pros- the r«- 
perity ; but m time of war and trouble, the aggressions "^"^ 
of /oreign powers, while they produced an increase of 
public expenditure, almost destroyed the means of de- 
fraying it 

3. The condition of the navy was better than that The n^ 
of the army. ^ The situation of the United Stales, as a ^^' 
maritime and commercial nation, had kept it provided eonditim 
with seamen. The recent contest with Tripoli, had ^^S,^^ 
given to the officers and men, some experience in war. q,^^^ 
But the navy was small. Ten frigates, ten sloops, and Deai^ 
one hundred and sixty-five gun boats, was all the ^^ 
public naval force, which America could oppose to the mandej 
thousand ships of Great Britain Henry Dearborn, a "^^*** 

Chapter II. — 1. At what time was war declared ? What was 
the condition of the army ? — fl. What was that of the revenue! 
^ 3. Wlifkt that of tlie navy f Who was made comniander f 
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prr. IV. surviving officer of the revolution, was appomti^'J 
j;^~i{^ major-general and commander-in-chief of the Ameri- 
OH. II. can army. 

Ml!^ 4. The plan of the campaign was formed at Wash- 
ington. It was intended to invade Canada, at Detroit 
and Niagara, and that the armies from these places 
should be joined, on the way, by tlie force stationed 
inij ♦f at Plattsburg, and all proceed to Montreal. The army 
jj^J^ destined for Detroit, was collected. at Dayton, in Ohio, 
weM. some time before the declaration of war. The forces 
consisted of three regiments of volunteers, command 
ed by Cols. M'Arthur, Cass, and Findlay, and 300 re- 
gulars under Col. Miller; — the whole under Gen. 
Hull, who had been, for some time, governor of the 
Michigan Territory. 
Mt 10. 5, Gen. Hull, moving slowly through an unculti- 
tiuiiat vated region, reached £e rapids of the Maumee, and 
^^ on the first of July sent off his hospital stores, hi? 
sick, and part of his baggage, in a vessel to go by 
M ^nmk Water to Detroit. This vessel, in which was his 
cA/eiew- trunk of private papers, containing accounts of the 
""*^*^*army, and {dans of movement, was taken by the Bri- 
tish. Gen. Hull arrived at Detroit on the 5th, and on 
X ^he 12th invaded Canada. At Sandwich he issued a 

bold and imposing proclamation, inviting the Canadians 
to join him. The British force, which it was expect- 
ed his army would attack, was at Fort Maiden. He 
waited near it for artillery from Detroit. A detachment 
of the army took a bridge leading to the fort, but he 
would not suffer them to retain it. 

6. As the British had the command of the waters, 
^^ tlie road from Ohio, by which Hull expected a party 
i HTie'i under Capt. Brush to bring provisions, was infested by 
t fed^^ warriors whom their shipping landed on the American 
T«uiii- side. Hull sent a detachment, under Van Home, to 
keep open the road. Tecumseh and his Indians lay 
in ambush, and killed thirty of his men, when the re- 
mainder fled to Detroit. 
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4. What was the plan of the camDaifini ? Describe the amii 
of the north-wesl ? — 5. Describe Hulr s progress from Dayton 
to the vieinity of Maiden ? — 6. What happeiMd to the firpt poxtf 
tent Ky II all to eacMt Capt. Bnisli f 
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7. On the 17tn, the important fortress of Mackinaw p»t.it 
was taken, by a party of British and Indians, the small J^^n^ 
g;arrison being allowed the honors o^ttar. The vie- cB.'n. 
torious party were now bearing dow^^bn Hull. Nor ^^ 
was this all, Gen. Pearbom was drawn By the British, 

on pretence of treatiiig for peace, into an armistice, in ^,SuS» 
which Hull's army was not included. This set free wWdi 
tlie whole British army of Canada to come against ^Sl 
him, as nothing was to be feared from any other 
quarter. 

8. Gen. Hull took counsel of his fears, and against 

the entreaties of his officers, returned to Detroit He aw.s. 
sent immediately Col. Miller, with 600 men, to escort ^^J| 
Capt Brush, bk the woods of Maguaga he routed, in ^I*" 
a severe fight, Tecumseh and his Ind^s : and then ^^^ 
returned to Detroit, Gen. Hull having learned that 

Capt Brush had taken another route Fifty persons, > 

mostly the garrison of Chicago, were slain by a party ^ 

of savages, as they were attempting to pass from that 
' place to Detroit 

9. On the 13th, Brock, the most able of the Bri- ^J^^Jf- 
tish Generals, arrived at Maiden, and took com- »p- 
mand. On the 14th, he moved the British forces to ?TS? 
Sandwich, and the next day sent a summons to Hull 

to surrender ; threatening him, that the Indians would 
be let loose upon Detroit, unless he did. On the morn- 
ing of the 16th, Brock crossed to Spring Wells, and 
moved towards Detroit Gen. Hull drew up his men 
in order of battle ; then, while they were eager for the 
.'fight, ordered them to retire to the fort The indigna- 
tion of the army broke forth, and all subordination 
ceased. They crowded in, and without any order 
from the general, stacked iheir arms, some dashing k. 

them with violence upon the ground. Many of the — / 
loldiers wept, and even the women were angry at 
vuch apparent cowardice. 

T. What circumstances alarmed Gen. Hull?— 8. What re- 
jograde movement did he make ? What second party send out f 
What battle was fought? What happened on the 15th of 
August ? — O. Who took command of the British army t De- 
icribe the movements of Brock? What was done by Hullf 
What Mraa the conduct of the army» wlien bid to retire to tht 

13 
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prr.iT. 10. Hull, perceiving that he had no longer any au 
p,jj jj thority, and believing that the Indians were ready to 
CB.' n.' fall upon the inhabitants, was anxious to put the place 
1812* ^'^^^^ ^^ pi'^NMft^i^ o^ ^^ British. A white flag was 
' hung out upon nhe walls of the fort. Two British 
rendlST ofRcers rode up, and a capitulation was concluded by 
Am!^ Hull with the most unbecoming haste. His officers 
pruonen wcre not cousulted, and every thing was left at the 
°^ mercy of the British general. . . . Gen. Hull was soon 
after exchanged, and brought to trial. He was sen- 
2 tenced to death, for cowardice and unofficer-like con- 
^ duct, but pardoned by the president, as he had, in hia 
youth, been a brave revolutionary officer. 
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CHAPTER HI 

Naval successes. 

1. Three days after the disgraceful surrender of 
Detroit occurred off the Grand Bank of Newfound- 

^iK^'* ^"^' ^^® capture of the British frigate Guerriere, under 

Tictory. the Command of Capt Dacres, by the American frigate 

jJ'g^J Constitution, commanded by Capt Hull. Capt Dacres 

S3. Am.' had challenged any American vessel of her class, and 

7^.7*. in various ways, manifested his contempt of *'thc 

Yankees." In thirty minutes after the first broadside 

of the Constitution, the Guerriere had her masts and 

rigging shot away, and her hulk so injured, that she 

^ was in danger of sinking Capt Porter, of the United 

^^ * States frigate Essex, captured, near the same place, the 
British sloop of war Alert, after an action of only 
eight minutes. 

2. On the 13th of October, the army stationed at 
Lewiston, under Gen. Van Rensselaer, mostly com- 

lO. What was then done t What was the manner of the snr 
render? What sentence was passed against Hull? Was fl 
executed ? 

Chaptsa III. — 1. What important naval victory happened 
about the time of Hull*8 surrender ? What was the loss on botlt 
•ides t Whmt other naval victory ooourrad t 
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posed of New York militia, made an unfortunate and p>t. iv. 
unsuccessful attempt to invade Canada. A part of tlie p,p n. 
army crossed, and a battle was fought at Queenstown. ch. uu 
During the battle, Gen. Brock was killed, by a party oct 13. 
headed by Capt Wool. But Gen. Sheaffe coming up <^^ 
with 1,000 British and Indians, while the militia on \m,um 
the American shore refused to cross, the republican li^^ 
troops on the Canada side were obliged to surrender, wnew 

3. Gen. Smyth succeeded Gen. Van Rensselaer, and '^ 
late in the season, made another abortive attempt ^ -«-« 
cross an army into Canada. Capt. King, with a party, ****• 
had prepared the way, by gallantly storming a battery 
opposite Black Rock; but the army did not follow 

him, and he was made prisoner. 

4. Ohio and Kentucky, had aroused at the call of 
Hull for assistance ; and an army, on its march for De- 
troit, was in the southern part of Ohio, when the news 

met them, of the surrender of that post. This rather voiun 
stimulated than repressed the ardor of the patriotic inha- ^^"^^ 
bitants of the west Kentucky put on foot 7,000 volun- 
teers, Ohio nearly half that number. Congress ajv 
pointed Gen. Harrison to the command of these forces. 

5. The Indians of the north-west had m\irdered 
twenty-one persons at the mouth of White river; and 
had committed other atrocities. For the defense of 
the Indiana and Illinois territories, a large number of 
mounted volunteers was collected, h'^ Gov. Shelby of jj^ ^^ 
Kentucky. Under Gen. Hopkins, they attempted an untue- 
expedition against the Kickapoo and Peoria towns ; but *^^. 
being gentlemen volunteers, and feeling on an equality lipn / 
with their general, they, after several days march, put IK'ln! T 
it to the vote of the army, whether they would proceed -*'*•* 
further; and a majority of the troops being against it, 

they turned about, and, to the grief of the general, 
went home. This afl^ir brought the employment and 
paying of volunteers into disrepute. 

^. Describe the affair of Queenstown ? ~ 3. What account 
C&ii you give of Gen. Smyth's attempt ? — 4. What troops had 
been raised in the west? Who appointed to the command? — 
5. What had been done by the Indians ? Describe the expedi 
don against them, headed by Greu. liopkinsf 
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P'T. IV. 6. Gen. Hopkins, at the head of another party, — and 
rDTiT ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^* I^*issel and Campbell, made predatory 
sH.iii.' incursions into the Indian towns. They put the savages 
Oct. 18. ^^ ^^^h *^^ protected the white inhabitants. . Capt. 
Whole Jones, in the American sloop of war Wasp, captured, 
Frolic after a bloody engagement, a British warlike vessel^ 
**jjj^ the Frolic. Two hours after the battle, a British seven- 
Oct. 25. ty-four took Capt Jones and his prize. . . Com. Decatur, 
* 104*** ^^ ^^® frigate United States, defeated and made prize of 

Am. 13. the British frigate Macedonian, Capt. Carden The 

j^ gg fortunate frigate Constitution, commanded by Com. 
Br.ioMJ Bainbridge, captured, off the coast of Brazil, the British 
w. m. frigate Java. Besides these public successes, the Ame- 
rican privateers took 250 British vessels, and 3,000 
prisoners. 
Slate of '^' The warmth of party feeling had not abated. The 
party cncmics of the administration declared, that the ill- 
lieiing. g^ccggg Qf jj^g ^^r was owing to their inefficiency; 
while its friends attributed the failure, to the interfe- 
rence of the opposite party. Both were right in a de- 
gree; as the government, unused to war, had doubt- 
^ less failed of making judicious and seasonable provi- 
I sions. But all its difficulties were increased, by an 

I ungenerous, and almost treasonable opposition. 

8. The most alarming opposition was not, however, 
that arising from mere individual clamor. The states 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut had refused their 
^^ militia, to the call of tlie general government They 
of state alleged that the state governments ought to determine 
rights, when the exigencies of the nation require the services 
of their militia. They also decided, that it was un- 
constitutional for the president to delegate his power 
to any officer, not of the militia, and wHo was not 
Mr. Ma- chosen by the respective states. It was probably 
* — i owing to file disapprobation, with which the great body 
"*^m- of the people viewed these opinions and measures ol 
' the opposition, that the result of the election of pre 

6. What officers made successiiil incureions f What naval 
victory occurred Oct. 18th ? What on the 25th of Oct. ? — T. 
What was the state of party feeling ? -- 8. What alarming symp- 
toms of rebellion occurred in New England f What eflect na^ 
die proceedings of the oi^iositiou on the election f 
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sident was not only favorable to Mr, Madison, but p»t. iv 
showed a diminution of the federal, and an increase T^JTIl 
of the republican party. ch.'iv. 

9. Congress passed acts authorizing the construction tHlB* 
of four large ships of war, for the increase of the navy 
on the lakes, and for increasing the bounty given to re- 
cruits, and enlarging the regular army. The previous con««« 
law authorizing the employment t>f volunteers, as they m"« 
had been foimd insubordinate, was repealed. To pro- c^ny oL 
vide for the revenue, they authorized a loan of sixteen ^« ^"^« 
millions of dollars ; and gave power to the president 
to issue treasury notes to the amount of Gve millions. 
Mr. Madison received his second inauguration on the 
4th of March, and Elbridge Gerry was at the same 
tune made vice-president 



CHAPTER IV. 

Camsaign of 1813. — Massacre of Frenchtown. 

1. The head-quarters of Gen. Harrison were, at this 
tune, at Frankttnton, in Ohio. Gen. Winchester had Harrao* 
been detached to proceed in advance of the main army. hil^^. 
Hearing that a party of the British were stationed at 
Frenchtown, he attacked and dispersed them. But 
on the morning of the 22d, he was surprised and as- j^*^ 
saulted by the combined force of British and Indians, Musa- 
under the conunand of Col. Proctor. Gen. Winchevter ^^ntL 
was, taken; and being terrified with Proctor's thr<iat i«wn. 
of an Indian massacre, he presumed, though a pri- k!'m^ 
soner, to send a command to the troops still fi^htinf gj^'w 
to surrender; Proctor having promised them, m that k.*34,ii. 
case, protection. They laid down their arms, and the ^ 



O. What laws did congress make to carry on the war ? Who 
was made president and vice-president f 

Chapter IV. — 1. Where was Gen. Harrison with the weslem 
trmv ? Whom did he detach ? What accoant can you give of 
the siiockiiig scenf Frenchtown t 
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p»T.iv. scenes of Fort William Henry were reacted. Proctoi 
p,jj ij abandoned them, now unarmed and defenseless, to the 
CH. IV. savages. Five hundred were slain. They were mostly 
iS13* volunteers from respectable families in Kentucky, 
•i^ 2. Gen. Harrison removed his army to Fort Me'ge. 

\ Proctor here besieged him with a combined force of 

^ British and Indians. Gen. Clay, with 1100 Ken- 
yjrt tuckians coming to his assistance, a plan was laid to 
iudlr'a ^^^^^ ^^® army of Proctor with the combined forces 
defeat, of Harrisou and Clay. A party headed by Col. Dud- 
ley, fell into an ambuscade, and were slaughtered by 
Tecumseh and his Indians. But Proctor was defeated, 
^ and obliged to raise the seige. 

3. The hidians, as success failed, began to desert 
^ J their allies. But Tecumseh was faithful. The Five 
Ft ste'- Nations now declared war against the Canadas. . . . With 
pkenaoD. ^qq ^^^^^ Proctor attacked Fort Stephenson on the 

Sandusky river. Major Croghan, a youth of twenty- 
one, defended the fort with 160 men, and repulsed 
Proctor with the loss of 150. 

4. On the 22d of February, the British attacked 
B?'tS Ogdensburg with 500 men. The Americans, inferior 
dfdcns- in numbers, retired and abandoned their artillery and 

"^* stores to the British. Two schooners, two gunboats, 

April together with the barracks, were committed to the 

A £tiiia flames. ... On Lake Ontario, Commodore Chauncey, 

Oniirior had by great exertions, made ready a flotilla, to aid in 

the operations of the coming campaign. 

5. The first important service of the flotilla, was 
April 27. ^^^^ ^^ transporting the army of Gen. Dearborn, from 

York. Sackett's Harbor to York, the capital of Upper Canada. 

k.^'* Gen. Pike, by whose advice the descent was made, 

^'wo' ^^^^^^^^ ^^^' Sheafie at the landing, in a severe con- 

'* * test. In the moment of victory, this excellent oflScer, 

with 100 Americans and 40 English, was killed by 

2. Give a further account of the military operations near Lake 
Erie t — 3. What was now done among the Indians ? Give an 
account of the afiair at Fort Stephenson ? — 4. Of the invasion of 
Ogdensburg. Who commanded the American marine on Lake 
Ontario? What had he done? — 5. What was the first important 
service of the flotilla ? Give an account of the battle at the land- 
ing. Of the subsequent disaster. Of the fiirther movements of 
\lie Americans. 
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the blowing up of a magazine. The Americans (ook p»T.nr. 
possession of the town. After three days they re- "j^'Jf 
crossed the lake to Sackett's Harbor, where they left ch.*iv.' 
their wounded. 1813. 

6. On the 27th Gen. Dearborn re-embarked his army 

and proceeded to attack Fort George. After fighting m^ «. 
for its defense, the British commander, Col. St. Vincent, qJ^^ 
spiked his guns, and abandoned the fort The Ame- Br. io« 
ricans took possession of Fort Erie, that having '3oo7' 
also been evacuated by the British. Col. St Vincent ^^ *• 
had retired, with his army, to Burlington Heights, 
near the head of Lake Ontario. To pursue him. Gen. 
Dearborn detached Gens. Chandler and Winder. Col. AflWr ol 
St Vincent, at dead of night, stole upon them and at- ^^^ ** 
tacked the camp. In the confusion and carnage which 
ensued. Chandler and Winder were both made pri- 
soners. The Americans, however, maintained their ^^hm 
post, and forced the enemy to retire. . . Col. Boerstler D«n>»* 
being sent against a British force at the Beaver Dams, pris.m 
which proved much larger than his own, surrendered 
his detachment. 

7. The American fleet, now formed on Lake Erie, 
was commanded by Com. Perry. It consisted of the 
Niagara and Lawrence, each of twenty-five guns, and 
several smaller vessels, carrying two guns each. The 
enemy's fleet, of equal force, was commanded by Com, 
Barclay, a veteran oflicer. Perry, at 12 o'clock, made ^p*- \^ 
an attack. The flag-ship became disabled. Perry em- vict^*. 
barked in an open boat, and amidst a shower of bul- 
lets, carried the ensign of command on board an- 
other, and once more bore down upon the enemy 

with the remainder of his fleet At four o'clock, the 
whole British squadron, consisting of six vessels, car- g^ ^^ j^^ 
rying in all sixty-three guns, surrendered to the lUmmim 
Americans. jJ^J. 

8. This success on lake Erie, opened* a passage to "ojcf 
tlic territory which had been surrendered by Hull; and and*" 
Gen. Harrison lost no time in transferring the war '^«*'^* 

6. Give tin account of the military movements at Fort Erie I 
C>f the affair at Stony Creek ? What was done at Beaver Dams^ 
What loss in prisoners ? — T. Describe the battle on Lake Erie. 
— S. What good eflfect immediately followed this victory! 
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P'T.iv. thither. On the 23d of September, he landed h* 

p,j5 ji troops near Fort Maiden, but Proctor, despite the 

CH. IV.* spirited remonstrance of Tecumseh, an abler man than 

iS13- ^^"'^s®^^? ^^^ ^^^ ^ general in the British army, had 

evacuated Maiden, burnt the fort and store-houses, 

and retreated before his enemy. The Americans, 

on the 29th, went in pursuit, entered, and repossessed 

Detroit. 

9. Proctor had retired to the Moravian village on 
Oct 5. the Thames, about eighty miles from that place. His 
J^Jhe army of 2,000, was more than half Indians. Harrison 

iMiames. ovcrtook him on the 5th of October. The British 
pru.600. army, although inferior in numbers, had the advantage 
k*^wS* ^^ choosing their ground. Gen. Harrison gained much 
Am. loM, reputation for his arrangements, especially as he 
^^' changed them with j udgment, as circumstances changed 
on the field of battle. Col. Johnson, with his mounted 

n\. Kentuckians, was opposed to Tecumseh and his In- 

Death of diaus. In the heat of the battle the chief fell, bravely 
^^^ fighting. His warriors fled. Proctor, dismayed, meanly 
desert^ his army, and fled with two hundred dragoons. 

10. The Indian confederacy, in which were still 
3,000 warriors, had lost with Tecumseh their bond of 
union; and the Ottawas, Chippewas, Miamis, and 
Pottawattamies, now sent deputies to Gen.' Harrison, 
and made treaties of alliance. 

11. In the early part of this year, the bays of Chesa- 
peake and Delaware were declared by the British go- 
vernment to be in a state of blockade. To enforce 

oraee,* this cdict, fleets were sent over under Admirals War- 
^^ ren, Cockbum, and Beresford. Admiral Cockbum 
graceful made his name odious by his disgraceful behaviour in 
»«riti8h *^^ Chesapeake. He took possession of Several small 
islands in the bay, and from these made descents upon 
the neighboring shores. Frenchto wn, Havre de Grace, 
Fredericktown, Hampton and Georgetown, were suc- 
cessively the scenes of a warfare, of which savages 

8. What movement was made by Proctor ? Bv the Ameri- 
cans? — O. What account can you give of the battle of the 
Thames f — lO. Did the death of Tecumseh produce conse« 

rnces of importance f — 11. What happened in the vicinity ot 



wo^d have been ashamed; a^ which did much to ptr.iv. 
hurt the cause of the British, by incensing the Am^ii* — '■ — 
cans, more and more, against them. ^ ^ 



CHAPTER V. 

Northern army. — Loss of the Chesapeake. — Creek War 

1. On Lake Ontario, Com. Chauncey, encountered 181d* 
a fieet of seven sail, bound for Kingston, with troops and 
provisions. Five of the vessels he'captured. . . . The 
general plan of the Amencan government was still to Br. Fie«i 
take Montreal. An army was at Sackett's Harbor, ^^^ 
partly composed of the troops from Fort Greorge, of by sir 
which Gen. Wilkinson took the command. This army '*•* ^^ 
was embarked to proceed down the St. Lawrence ; and 

was to be joined by the army from Plattsburg, com- 
manded by Gen. Wade Hampton. 

2. A detachment of this army landed under Gen. 
Boyd, and engaged a party of the British at Williams- 
burg, and was defeated. Gen. Wilkinson here was i;.m>- 
informed, that Gen. Hampton would not join him; and ^Jj*^ 

he went into winter-quarters at French Mills Gen. "m9. 

Hampton, in attempting to move towards Montreal, ^'-^^ 
had found some opposition from the British troops , 

and he returned to Plattsburg for the winter. He was 
soon succeeded in command, by Gen. Izard. 

3. Sir George Prevost, no longer fearing an attack 

on Montreal, sent Generals St. Vincent and Drum- we^wk, 
mond to recover the -forts on the Niagara. Gen. ^^jj®* 
M'Clure, the American commander at Fort George, ma!ck 
having too small a force to maintain his post, with- 
drew his troops, but burnt as he retreated, the British 

Chapter V. — 1. What was done by Com, Chauncey? What 
was stil the plan of the Americans ? What movements were 
made, and by whom? — 2. What happened at Williamsburg? 
What was the loss ? What further account can vou give of Gen. 
Wilkinson? What of Gren. Hampton? — 3. What was now 
done on the Niagara frontier ? 

13* 
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^'T.iy. village of Newark. The American government dis- 
^,u jj^ owned the act ; but the British retaliated, by burning 
CH.* v/ the villages of Bufialo and Black Rock. 
1813 ^' Naval Affairs. — Another naval victory, the 

sixth in succession, now did honour to the sea-service. 
Br. loo C^pt- Lawrence, in the Hornet, defeated on» the 23d 
10, Am 5. of Feb., the British sloop of war Peacock, after an 

action of only fifteen minutes Lawrence was 

•^^o» promoted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake, 
cheit- She was lying in the harbor of Boston, ill-fitted for 

A^(L- ®®^* ^^"^ ^"^^^ ^®*'® "^ ^ ^^^ °^ dissatisfaction from 
k. 7<^ w! not having had their pay. The British, mortified at 
Brfhaif their naval defeats, had prepared the frigate Shannon, 
thenum- ^'itJi a pickcd crcw of officers and seamen. Capt 
Broke, the commander, sent a challenge to Lawrence, 
""* * which he injudiciously accepted. The frigates met 
In a few minutes every officer, and about half the men 
of the Chesapeake, were killed or bleeding and disabled. 
Lawrence mortally wounded, and delirious, continually 
raved, " Don't give up the ship." The British boarded 
her, and they, not the Americans, lowered her colours. 
5. Another naval disaster followed. The United 
States sloop of war Argus, commanded by Lieut Allen, 
A^ioii was captured, in St George's channel, by the British 
40,Br.& sloop of war Pelican; Allen, mortally wounded, died 
in England. . . . I'he Americans wer»Qgain successful in 
^^ ^ an encounter between the brig Enterprize, conmianded 
by Lieut. Burrows, and the British .brig Boxer. Bur- 
rows was mortally wounded. 
?uJJ^d ^- Creek War.— The Creek Indians had become 
up by in a degree civilized by the effi^rts of the government, 
SJf*" and those of benevolent individuals. Tecumseh went 
among them, and by his feeling of the wrongs of his 
race, infused by his eloquence into their minds, he . . 
wrought them to a determination of war and vengeance. 
Maue 7. Without declaring war, they committed such acts 
SiiL^aof violence, that the white families were put in fear 
'teiS*! ^^^ ^^^ *^ ^^ ^^"^^ ^^"^ shelter. At noon day, Foit 

1. Give an account of Capt. Lawrence's victory ? Of his de 
f«at and death? — 5. In what other case were the Americans 
unsuccessful ? What victory was achieved ? — 6. What was ths 
ttatc of the Creeks f How were their minds excited f 
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Mims was suddenly surroimded by tlie Creek warriors.' r»T. it. 
They mastered the garrison, set fire to the fort, and 7I57J[ 
butchered helpless babes and women, as well as men ca.Vi. 
in arms. Out of three hundred persons, but seven- |^g|^^ 
teen escaped to tell the tale. 

8. What, in such a case, could the American go- 
remment do, but to defend its own population, by 
such means as alone have been found effectual, with 
this terrible foe? Gen. Jackson, probably the most 
efficient commander ever engaged in Indian warfare, Jaeksoa 
went amon^ them, at the head of 2,500 Tennesseeans. p|^^ 
Gen. Floyd, the governor of Georgia, headed about ,^^™- 
1,000 Georgia militia. They laid waste the Indian X 
villages; they fought with them bloody batdes, at ^'•«*" 
Talledega, at Autosse, and at Eccannachaca. 

9. Finally, at the bend of the Tallapoosa, was fought 
the last fatal field of the Creeks ; in which they lost 

600 of their bravest warrriors. Then, to save the re- '[^Jjj' 
sidue of their wasted nation, they sued for peace; and iMtbut- 
a treaty was accordingly made with them. But while ****•**• 
it remains with the Indian nations an allowed custom, k p 
to make war without declaring it, treaties with thenu f 
are of no permanent value. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Niagara Frontier. —Battles of Chippewa and Bridgewater. 

1. Various proposals to treat for peace having been 
made since the commencement of the war, the Ameri- Coatm**- 
can government sent Messrs. Adams, Gallatin, and u^^at fa. 
Bayard, in the month of August, to Ghent, the place v^^ 
of meeting previ<iusly agreed on. They were there aiwnt. 



7. Give an account of the massacre at Fort Mims? — 8. Who 
vrent against the Creeks ? . At what places were they defeated f 
ft. Where was the final battle ? What then occurred ? 

Chapter VI. — 1. What persons w«re sein Ut treat (or peace 
uti each 8i4?e T To v*iat plaoe f 



292 Wellington's veterans sent over. 

PT. IV. met by Lord Gambler, Henry Golboum, and William 

p,D^ II Adams, commissioners on the part of Great Britain. 

^on. VI.* On that of America, Henry Clay, and Jonathan Russell, 

j were afterwards added to the delegation. 

I 2. Congress met in extra session, and with the fiim- 

**'y^ ness of the days of the revolution, taxed the people, 

4^. regardless of the popular clamor, for the necessary 

expenditures of their government. They also atthor- 

ized a loan. At the regular session, congress, desirous 

of an efficient army, gave by law, 124 dollars to each 

recruit. 

I«- - 3. Campaign op 1814. — Gen. Wilkinson, having 

received orders from the secretary of war, detached 

Feb. 21. Gen. Brown, with 2,000 troops, to the Niagara fron- 

ucdief *^®''' *"^ ^^®^ retired to Plattsburg. The British had 

* fortified themselves at La Colle Mill, near the rivei 

Sorel. Gen. Wilkinson advanced, and made an attack. 

A sortie from the building ended in his repulse. The 

general was censured by the public •, and tried by a 

court martial, but nominally acquitted. 

Feb. 21. 4. Capt Holmes, who was sent from Detroit, fell in 

HoiSei ^^cxpectedly with 300 of the enemy. With but 180 

**' men he fought them, stood his ground, and killed 69 

of their number. 

14 000 f ^* ^^*®^ *^^ ^*^^ ^^ Napoleon, a formidable army of 

Weiiingu fourteen thousand men, who had fought under the Duke 

Teteran ^^ Wellington, were embarked at Bordeaux for Canada ; 

troopt and, at the same time, a strong naval force, with an 

JJ^^* adequate number of troops, was directed against the 

maritime frontier of the United States, to maintain a 

strict blockade, and ravage the whole coast from Maine 

to Georgia. 

6. In June, Gen. Brown marched his army from 

Ocn. Sackett's Harbor to Buffalo, expecting to invade Ca- 

^^ nada. Here were added to his army, Towson's artil- 

ft.£ri«. lery, and a corps of volunteers, commanded by Gen 

3. What wsys done by congress in their extra session t In the 
regular session? — 3. What was done by Gen. Wilkinson! 
What happened at La Colle ? — 4. What was done by Captain 
Holmes? — 5. What threatening measures were now taken by 
the British ? — G. What movementa were made by Gen. Brown I 
What addition was made to his anuy f 
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Porter, making, in the whole, about 3,500 men. On p»t.iv 
the 2d afid 3d of July, they crossed the Niagara, and • 

invested Fort Erie, where the garrison, amountmg to cn/n. 
100 yen, surrendered without resistance. A British ^ja^^ 
armyj of the supposed invincibles, and commanded 
by GenTRiall, occupied a position at the mouth of 
the Chippewa. 

7. The two armies met at the battle of Chippewa, jui> k 
in fair and open fight The republican soldiers, ^^'fJJ" 
headed by the able officers that had now come for- loss' sia 
ward, defeated, with inferior numbers, the veterans ^"*' *"* 
who had fought with Wellington. Soon after the batr 

tie. Gen. Riall fell back to Fort George, where in a few 
days he was joined by Gen. Drummond, when his 
army amounted to 5,600 men. 

8. Gen. Brown being encamped at Chippewa, or- 
dered Gen. Scott, with a brigade, and Towson's artil 
lery,_to make a movement on the Queenstown road, 
to take off the attention of the British from his stores 

on the American side, which, he had heard, they threat- ^^^^ 
ened. Instead of this, Gen. Riall was moving towards Oen. 
the Americans with his whole force. Gen. Scott passed ^°"^" ^ 

the grand cataract, and then became apprized of the mentani _^ 
enemy's presence and force. Transmitting an account atuck. ^ 
to Gen. Brown, he instantly marched on, and fear- 
lessly attacked. 

9. His detachment maintamed the fight for more 

than an hour, against a force seven times their num- ^gj^ 
her: and it became dark before the main army of the 
Americans, under Gen. Brown, came up. Gen. Ripley oens. 
then perceiving how fatal to Scott's brigade was a '^'Pjj^y 
British battery of nine pieces of artillery, said to Col. onim- 
Miller, " Will you take yonder bajtery ?" « I'll try," ^^^^JJ,^ 
said Miller; and at the head of the 21st regiment, he 
calmly marched up to the mouth of the blazing can- 
non, and took them. 

6. What was the position and strength of the British army t 
1. What account can you give of the battle of Chippewa! 
What was now the amount of the force under Gen. Riall t 
8. Describe the commencement of the remarkable battle tX. 
Bridgcwater? — 9. What was done by Scott's detachment! 
When joined by the main army f What was done by Ripley 
and Miflerf 
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10. The eminence on which they were planted, waa 
the key of the British position ; and Gen. Ripley fol- 
lowing with his regiment, it was kept, notwithstand- 

JSi^^! ^% ^^ enemy, by the uncertain light of the waning 

moon, charged with the bayonet, till they were four 

times repulsed. About midnight, they ceased to con- 

BnUsh tend. The roar of the cataract alone was heard, as they 

^.^8 retired, and left their position and artillery to the Ame- 

8M, 11 ricans. Gens. Brown and Scott were both wounded ; 

wereki* ^^d the Command after the battle, devolved on Gen. 

\ * ^* Ripley. He found no means of removing the artillery 

from the field. The British learning this, immediately 

re-occupied the ground, and hence, in writing to thei? 

government, they claimed the victory. 

11. The American army, now reduced to 1,600, re 



lO. Was Miller's taking the battery important to the succeoi 
di the Americans f What happened at midnight f What was 
the loss Oft both sides t 



V 



SORTIE FROM FORT BRIB.>^ 

tired to Fort Erie, and there entrenched themselves. p»t. iv. 
The enemy, to the number of 5,000, followed and be- p,|, ,j 
sieged them. They made an attempt to take the fort ca/n.' 
by storm, but were repulsed by the Americans. Col. 1814. 
Drummond had partially succeeded, and was in the Auf. 15. 
act of denying mercy to the conquered, who asked for ST'Eri? 
quarter, when a barrel of powder beneath him became »|^ 
ignited, and he and they were blown together into the Am. 84 
air. 

12. Gen. Brown, observing that a portion of the 
British army was divided from the rest, ordered a sortie scrti*. 
from the fort; which was one of the best conducted ^jfjuJj^ 
operations of the war. Gen. Porter here distinguished wounde< 
himself, as did many others. But the loss was heavy ^^ J55 
for the wasting army of the Americans, and the coun- •onerti 
try became anxious for the fate of those whose valor Am. k. 



had shown the foe, that when once inured to war, "^ 
there are no better officers or soldiers, than those of 
the American Republic. Gen. Izard had, on this ac- 
count, been sent from Plattsburg; and now, with 5,000 
troops, he joined Gen. Brown. The British, after this, 
retired to dieir entrenchments behind Chippewa. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Washington taken by the British.* Baltimore threatened. 



Coch- 



1. The British fleet in the Chesapeake was aug- a^* 
mented by the arrival of Admiral Cochrane, who had 
been sent out with a large land force, commanded by !^^ 
Gen. Ross ; in pursuance of the resolution which hail R*« 
been taken by the British government, " to destroy and 

11. What was the condition of the American army after the 
battle T What iha strength of the British ? What was done by 
each ? What loss occurred ? — 12. Describe the sortie fromFort 
Erie ? What was the loss % What feeling had the country now 
respecting this army ? What had the army shown t Who joined 
Gen. Brown ? With what force % 

C HAPTER VII. — 1 What barbarous resolution had been takeu 
by tlie British govemmeut % 
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PT. iv. 1^7 waste such towns and districts upon the coast, as 

might be found assailable." It was on tlie 19th, that 

cH.vn. Gen. Ross landed at Benedict with 5,000 infantry, and 

Auff. ». ^6gan his march to Washington, distant twenty-seven 

Pig miles, keeping along the right bank of the Patuxent 

B^iey's At Pig Point, was stationed an American flotilla, com- 

iiotiiia. manded by Com. Barney. He blew up the boats, and 

retired with his men. 

2. The enemy's approach to Washington was by 
Aaf. 34. the Bladensburg road. Here he was met by Gen. 
Bkdcnv Stansbury, with the militia from Baltimore; by Com. 
Ain."i5f», Barney's brave marines, and finally, by the small army 
Br?a49 "^^^^ (^^xi. Winder, to which had been assigned the 

defense of the capital. The British were victorious. 

3. Gen. Ross entered Washington at eight in the 
evening. His troops burnt, not only the capitol, which 

Auf. 25. ^^ ^^^ ^" unfinished state, but its extensive library, 

Ssn. records, and other collections ; appertaining not to war, 

^"thT but to peace and civilization. The public offices and 

capital, the president's house were wantonly sacrificed, to- 

^ j2 gether with many private dwellings. This barbarous 

~ 1^ usage irritated, as it insulted the American nation, and 

made the war popular with all parties. 

4. Admiral Cochrane, having received on board his 
fleet the elated conquerors, the combined land and 

Tife'sJ* ®®* forces moved on to the attack of Baltimore. As- 
thi4tei* cending the Chesapeake, they appeared at the mouth 
2^^; of the Patapsco, fourteen miles from that city. Gen. 
Ross, with his army, amounting to about 5,000, de- 
barked at North Point, and commenced his march 
towards the city. 

5. Gen. Smith, commanded the defenders. He dis- 
"^ki^ patched 2,000 men, under Gen. Strieker, who advanced 

miA. to meet the enemy. A skirmish ensued, in which 

^^gJJ^<>^Gen. Ross was killed. Col. Brooke, havmg the in- 

structions of Gen. Ross, continued to move forward. 

The Americans gave way, and Gen. Strieker retired to 

1. What sea and land forces had been sent out T — 2. What 
opposition did Gen. Ross meet ? What was the loss in the battle 
of Bladensburg ? — 3. When did the British enter Washington! 
What did they destroy ? — *. Where did they next got — S. 
What steps were taken to defend Balthuore 7 
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the heights, where Gen. Smith was stationed with the p^r.iv 
main army. T^dIl 

6. Col. Brooke could not draw Gen. Smith from his oilVu. 
entrenchments. The fleet had not been able to pass j^j^i^toi 
Fort McHenry. Brooke removed his troops in the 8«pt. 14 
night, and re-embarked at North Point, to the great JSt^'' 
joy of the inhabitants of Baltimore. *»^' 

" 7. The eastern portion of the coast of Maine, was 
taken into quiet possession by the British. The fri- j^jy ^^ 
gate, John Adams, had been placed in the Penobscot Au^ast. 
river, near Hampden, for preservation. On the approach ^^^'^ 
of the British, the militia, who were there stationed as 
a guard, blew up the frigate and fled. 

8. A British fleet under Com. Hardy appeared be- 
fore Stonington. They landed and attacked at different ^\^ 
points. So far were they from finding that Connect!- atuck 
cut was attached to the British cause, that no where ^'"JJJ 
had their predatory excursions been met, by the are re- 
militia, with more spirit. After bombarding the place p^**^ 
for three days, Com. Hardy drew off* his fleet. 

9. The British army in Canada was augmented by 
another body of those troops, who had served under g*J**(^ 
Wellington. With such an army, fourteen thousand Preroit 
strong, Sir George Prevost invaded by the western .{"chJIS 
bank of Lake Champlain. From Champlain, he pro- p»«n- 
claimed, that his arms would only be directed against hu pro- 
the government, and those who supported it ; while ^^ll 
no injury should be done to the peaceful and unof- f«nd« tht 
fending inhabitants. ^""^^ 

10. The fire of genuine patriotism rekindled in the 
breasts of the Americans, when they heard, that an in- 
vading enemy had dared to call on the people to sepa- They 
rate themselves from their government. The inhabi- '^^ 
tants of the nprthem part _^ Ne w York, and the hardy ilmn 
sons of the JGrega^ ^untSSj^ without distinction of ***• 
party, rose in arms, and hastened towards the scene 

of actiop.. 

6. Why did Col. Brooke withdraw f — T. What happened in 
Maine ? — 8. What in Connecticut ? — 9. What reinforcement 
had Sir G. Prevost received ? What was his force t How did 
he employ it ? What proclamation make at Champlain ? — lO. 
What effect did it produce ? 

U 
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p»T.iv lA. Sir George Prevost advanced upon Plattsliir^ 

• p,^^ ^j His way was obstrncted by the felling of trees, and by ^ 

cH.Vii.* a party, who in a skirmish, killed or wounded 120 of /^"^^^J 

Condi-* which, at that time, could have resisted so formidable ^ 

ti« Am ^'^ anny. Gen. Izard's departure had left-Gen Ma- 
fiwce.' comb, his successor, not more than 2,000 regulars. « 
Volunteers were, however, hourly arriving. 

12. Sir George waited, expecting that his navy \7ould 
get the control of the waters of Lake Champlain. It 
was commanded by Com. Downie, and was composed 
of the Confiance, a frigate of thirty-nine guns, with 

32*foree several smaller vessels, mounting, in the whole, ninety- 
"ciM^* five guns, and having 1,000 men. The American 
pbin. squadron, under Com. Macdonough, which was an- 
chored in the bay, mounted no more than eighty-six 
guns, and had only 820 men. It consisted of the Sa- 
ratoga of twenty-six guns, three small vessels, and ten 
galleys. 

13. Com. Downie chose his position and made the 
» attack. The fleets engaged at nine in the morning. 

The eager crowds upon the shore, beheld the combat 

under circumstances of intense and various interest. 

i?avai* The powerful army of Prevost, was formed in order 

*ci?^-" ^^ battle, to follow up the striking of the American 

plain flag, with an assault, which the Americans, who beheld 

kr84,^w ^^ fight, had reason to believe must be successful 

ii^»^" But it was the British, and not the American flag 

Am. k. which was struck. Great was the joy of the inhabi- 

89,w.58 tants. Sir George Prevost retreated in such haste, that 

he left 1 quantity of stores and ammunition behind 

He was pursued by the Vermont volunteers under 

Gen. Strong, who cut oflf a straggling party. The 

whole of the British fleet remained the prize of the 

Com. Americans. 

^'Jf/ 14. Com. Porter, who sailed in the frigate Essex, 
i^ific. had cruised in the Paciflc Ocean. He had greatly 



11. What resistance was made by the Americans? What 
force had Gen. Macomb? — 12. Why did Sir George suspend 
his attack ? What naval force had the British on the Lake ? 
What had the Americans? — 13. Describe the naval batUe ot 
Lake Cbaraplaii. ? 
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uinoyed the enemy's commerce, having captured p>t.iv 
twelve armed whale sliips, whose aggregate force p,^^ 
amounted to 107 guns, and 302 men. One of these ch.Vu. 
prizes was equipped, — named the Essex Junior, and -«< j^ 
given in command to Lieut. Downes. 

15. To meet the B^sex, the Britlsli admiralty had ^^^^^^^ 
sent out Com. Hillyar, with the Phebe frigate, accom- wwyu 
panied by CapU Tucker, with the Cherub sloop of "^J;}® 
war. Com. Porter finding that this squadron was ^im. 
greatly his superior in force, remained m the harbor of 
Valparaiso. But at length the Phebe approached, 
when by a storm the E^sex had been partially dis- The En- 
abled. Porter, however, joined battle, and fought the *tui^ 
most severe naval action of the whole war. He did ^^^^ 
not surrender until all his officers but one were dis- 
abled, and nearly three-quarters of his crew. 

16. The sloop of war Frolic, was captured by a xpni 3i 
British frigate. The American sloop of war Peacock, Apra % 
fought and took the brig Epervier. The Wasp, in y^jjl 
command of Capt. Blakeley, sailed from Portsmouth, riugtot 
New Hampshire. She fought the brig Rein-deer, and ^jJiS.* 
was conqueror after a desperate battle. Continuing 

her cruise, she next met, fought, and conquered the -j 

brig Avon. Three British vessels hove in #ght and ^^p ^-y ^ 
the Wasp left her prize. She afterwards captured fif- foundwi / 
teen merchant vessels. But the gallant ship was heard *' **** 
of no more ; and she probably went down at sea. 

17. The discontents of the opposition party, pro- 
duced a convention, which met at Hartford. Dele- 
gates were appointed by the legislatures of three ^- t4. 
states, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, tion" 
This assemblage, and the resolutions which they jj^jfo^ 
passed, were considered by the people generally, as 
tending to separate New England from the Union, at 

least in degree; and the convention was therefore very 

1*. Where was Com. Porter T What had he done T — 15. 
Who was sent to meet him ? What was the consequence ? What 
was the American loss ? — 16. What naval actions occurred in 
April and May ? Give an account of the Wasp ? — IT. On what 
occasion did a convention meet at Hartford ? Was this an affair 
of individuals acting in their private capacity, or one in which 
•Uto governments were implicated? Why was it unpopular I 



P'T. IT. unpopular. The committee by whom the resolution* 
p,j, I, were to be transmitted, met the hews of DPPce, on tiieir 
en. THi. way to Washington. 
1814. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

British invasion and defeat at New Orleans. 

Penstco- 1* After the treaty with the Creeks, Gen. Jackson 

I la used as had fixed his head-quarters at Mobile. Here he leam- 

3 * poS * ®d that three British ships had entered the harbour of 

Pensacola, and landed about 300 men, under Col. 

NichoUs, together with a large quantity of guns and 

^ ammunition, to arm the Indians ; and that he had pub- 

1 ^ lished a proclamation, endeavoring to incite the people 

1 . ^-^ ^^^ against the government. 

aifthe ^* '^^^ Barratarians were a band of pirates, so 
Barrata- called, from their island of Barrataria. CoL Nicholls 
"*^ attempted to gap. La Fitte, the daring chief of the 
band. He ga^T^icholls to think that he would aid 
him, untflhe had learned from him, that the British 
were to make a powerful attempt upon New Orleans. 
La Fitte then went to Claiborne, the governor of Lou- 
isiana, and laid open the whole scheme. The pirates 
were promised pardon, if they would now come for- 
ward, in defense of their country. These conditions 
they gladly accepted ; and rendered efficient service. 

3. Gen. Jackson, seeing how the British were using 
£icktoB ^ Spanish port, for hostile acts against the United 
^«» States, went to Pensacola, and forcibly took posses- 

Sju sion of the place. The British destroyed the forts at 
the entrance of the harbor, and with their shipping, 
evacuated the bay. 

4. There Gen. Jackson was informed, that Admiral 

Chapter VIII. — 1. Where was Gen. Jackson after the peace 
with the Creeks ? What did he learn had happened at Pensa- 
cola? — 2. Give an account of the Barratarians? — 3. What 
course did Jackson take with respect t/j Pensacola f 
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Cochrane had hcen reinforced at Bermuda, and that p»t. iv. 
thirteen ships of the line, with transports, and an army pi^ n 
of ten thousand men, were advancing. Believing New ch. Tin. 
Orleans to be their destination, he marched for tha^i^4, 
place, and reached it on the 1st of December. 

5. The inhabitants were already preparing for inva- 
sion, particularly Gov. Claiborne, and Edward Living- 
ston. On Gen. Jackson's arrival, all agreeing to put q^ 
him at the head ol affiiirs, he spared no pains, nor ^•^J** 
forgot any possible resourse to enable the Louisianians Si«hetd. 
to meet the coming shock. He had a motley mass of 
persons under his direction ; and a few days must de- 
cide the fate of New Orleans. To direct their ener- 
gies, and to keep them from favoring the enemy, which 

he had reason to fear some were induced to do, he ^ 

took the daring responsibility of proclaiming martial 
law. 

6. The enemy passed into Lake Borgne. They then Dec lai 
mastered a flotilla, whiCJb, commanded by Capt. Jones, 
guarded the passes into Lake Po^tchartrain. Gen. OM.n 
Kean, at the head of 7,000 Bdtish troops, landed at 

the head of Lake Borgne, and "4^^222^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^~ 
sissippi, nine miles below New^X^^^ The next Dee. as. 
day, late in the afternoon, Gen. Jacks^HByJMd him ; ^V^ 
but the British troops stood theif grouno!^^^ Ame- looj Bt^ 
ricans retired to a strong position, which was fortified *^^* 
with great care and skill, and in a novel and effectual known, 
manner. Bags of cotton were used in making the 
breast work ; the river was on one side of the army, 
sind a thick wood on the other. 

7. Sir Edward Packenham, the commander-in-chief Dm.i& 
of the British force, accompanied by Major Gen. Gibbs, 
arrived at the British encampment with the main army, 

and a large body of artillery. On the 28th, Sir Ed- 
ward advanced with his army and artillery, and attacked 

4-. What did he hear, and what do t — 5. What course did the 
Inhabitants of New Orleans take ? What bold measures did 
Gen. Jackson pursue ? — 6. Describe the course of the enemy t 
What occurred on the 23d of Dec. T What was the loss on both 
•ides? What can you say of the position \yhere Gen. Jackson 
entrenched his army ? Of hie mvmer of fortiification T — T . What 
happened ou the 28th f 
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p»T. IV the American camp. For seven hours he continuecl 
p,jj jj^ the assault, vvlien he retired. 

cH.ix. 8. On the first day of the new year, both armies 
-^-« received reinforcements. That of the British now 
jvx 1." ^"^ounted to 14,000, while all that Jackson had under 
his command were 6,000, and a part of these undisci- 
plined. 
Jan. 8.. 9. On the 8th of January, the British made their 
■^JJ^***" grand assault on the American camp, and were entirely 
Orieaiu. defeated. They attacked three times with great spirit, 
and were three times repulsed by the well-directed fire 
of the American marksmen. Sir Edward Packenhaia 
was killed, and the two generals next in commaud 
were wounded. The disparity of loss on this occa- 
Br. loM ^^^" ^^ utterly astonishing. While that of the enemy • 
2,600, was 2,600, that of the Americans was but seven killed, 
^7^^ and six wounded. Confipletely disheartened, the Bri*^ 
^' tish abandoned the expedition on the night of the 18th, 
leaving behind, their woundeiand artiUery. 
'■ •■- -^ 




CHAPTER IX. 

Peace with England. — ^Tffival combats. — War with Algiers. 

r«b. 17. ^' ^^ ^^® ^'^^^ ^^ February, while the Americans 
Fmtt' were yet rejoicing for the victory at New Orleans, a 
•£^fi. special messenger arrived from Europe, bringing a 
treaty of peace, which the conunissioners had con- 
cluded in the month of December, at Ghent. This 
treaty, which was immediately ratified by the president 
and senate, stipulated that alhpdaces taken during the 
war should be restored, and the boundaries between 

the Amerioaii and British dominions revised Tlie 

motives for the impressment of seamen had ceased 

8. What was the numerical force of each army t — 9. Do 
scribe the remarkable battle of the 8ih of January ? 

Chapter IX.— 1. What news arrived on the 17th of February 
1815? At what time was the tr^ty concluded? Whatwert 
some of its stipulatious f 
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with the wars in Europe; but America had failed to p»t.iv 
compel England to relinquish what, by a perversion of p,p y^ 
language, she calls the " right of search." ch. ix. 

2. On the 6th of April, a barbarous massacre was 1815, 
committed by the garrison at Dartmoor prison, in ^^*^" 

■r«ij !!/• 1 A • 1 moor 

England, upon the defenceless Americans, who were muma% 
Aere confined. The British government was not, ^'^ 
however, implicated in the transaction. 

3. The United States declared war against 'Algiers. 
The Algeri«es*had violated the treaty of 1795, and ^^ 
committed depredations upon .the commerce of the Aigier 
Republic. A squadron, under Com. Decatur, cap- c^i^^ 
tured in the Mediterranean, an Algerine frigate ; and ^•jij 
also a brig, carrying twenty-two guns. He then sailed 

for Algiers. The Dey, intimidated, signed a treaty of 
peace, which Was highly honourable and advantageous 
to the Americans. 

4. At the close of the war, the regular army of the j^rmjf 
United States was reduced to 10,000 men. For the duc«d. 
better .protection of the country, in case^f anothei 

war, congress appropriated a Isupg sun^flpbrtifying 
the sea-coast and inland frontiOTsJlknd^^^e increase 
of the navy. ... An act was passei||^ congress, to es- Apru. 
tablish a national bank, wjf^ a^iPta^^thirty-five J^^J^.' 

millions of dollars LyM^mtyipth^Piana terri- ai 

tory was admitted intc^i^Union as a stal 

5. As early as the year 1790, manufactories for 
spinning cotton, and for manufacturing coarse cotton 
cloth3, vrere attempted in tlie state of Rhode Island, p^o-,^ 
They were at first on a small scale; but as the cloths ofmaiift 
found a readjifc market, their number and extent gra- ^J^ 
dually increased. The embarrassments, to which com- *<»«»•* 
merce was subject%|^revious to the war, had increased 

the demand for A^^ican goods ; and led the people to , ,. 
reflect upon the itnpoifence of r^rtdftflbg^.themselves 
independent of the manufactures of Toi^^i&tions. 

5J. What massacre occurred ? — 3. What war was declared f 
What squadron was sent out? What was done by Decatur ? — 
4. What was the number of the army ? What was done to put 
the countrv in a state of defense ? What act was passed in April. 
1816 T What state was admitted 7 — ft. Give some account of 
the progreat. Miure th# war, of manu&cturingeuttgnclothf 
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piT.iv 6* During the war, large capitals were vested in 
p^ ^1 manufacturing establishments, from which the capital- 
OB.* IX.' ists realized a handsome profit But at its close, the 
1S16. ^^^^^ having made ffreat improvements in labor- 
* saving machines, and bemg able to sell their goods al 
a much lower rate than the American mamfacturers 
could afford, the country was immediately filled by 
importations from England. The American manufac- 
tures being in their infancy, cotdd not stand the shock, 
'• and many failed. * * 

7. The manufacturers then petitioned government 
for protection, to enable them to withstand the com- 

Mano. petition; and in consequence of this petition, the com- 
frctoret mittee on commerce and manufactures, in 1816, re- 
n^ by commended that an additional duty should be laid on 
^^ imported goods. A new tariff, or arrangement of 
duties, was accordingly formed, by which a small in- 
crease of duty was laid upon some fabrics, such as 
coarse cotton goods ; but from the strength of the op- 
position, i|||[as not sufiicient to afford the desued pro 
tection. ^Jii. -^^ 

8. A society fo^plonizing free blacks was formed. 
The society ^nSfKtsed land in Africa, where they 
yearly ren^^d cofisidei^U^umbers of the free blacks 

Cotoni- from Am JHP Ifeie eioIjhB|hus formed is named 
^^ Liberia. Hopes are entertai^fc that it will become 
ij^ pro- the nucleus of a nation of civilized Africans ; and that 
^^^ much good will thus be done, in the way of checking 
the slave-trade, and enabling Africa to advance in 
t81V* civilization. . . . James Monroe was inaugurated presi- 
M«'- 4. dent, and Daniel D. Tompkins, vice-president 

9. A treaty was made with the chiefs of the Wy^ai- 

^^edT' ^^^^ Delaware, Shawanese, Senfitft, Ottoway, Chip- 

oh^to P®^^ ^^^ Pottowattamie Indians. Each of these 

ettU.s. tribes ceded to the United States, all lands to which 

they had any title wiUiin the limits of Ohio. The In- 

6. How did the manufacturers succeed during the war ? How 
after the war? — T. What did the manufacturers then desire the 
government to do? What was accordingly done?— 8. What 
society was formed ? What is the African colony called ? What 
hopes are entertained concerning it? Who were^nade president 
ana vice-president f — 9. What treaty did the govermneut make t 
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dkuiB were, if they diose, to remain on the ee<lcd prr.nr. 
lands, suhject to the laws of the state and country. . . . f^^ 
The territory of Mississippi was this year admitted ob.* z. 
into the Union. ISty 



OEIAPTER X. 

Internal Improvements.— Seminole Mr tf. 

1. Ths political fends which had rvacfi the revolu- 
tion, occasioned so much animosity, were now gra- 
dually subsiding. A spirit of improvement was also 
spreading over the country. Facilities for travelling, improv*- 
and conveying merchandise and produce, were con- "^^^ 
tinually increasing. These improvements were, how- 
ever, made by the state governments; among which, 

the wealthy state of New York, at whose head was cui^JJf 
the illustrious De Witt Clintcm, took the lead. The 
great western canal, connecting Lake Erie with the xh* 
waters of the Hudson; and the northern canal, bring- i^J" 
ing to the same river the waters of Lake C^amplain, n. y. 
were fiilly completed. • 

2. Congress, however, by the consent of the legis- 
latures of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, caused 
the great Cumberland road to be made; connecting, 
through the seat of government, the eastern with the 
western states, and passing over some of the higliest ciSlr 
mountains in the Union. Military roads were opened ^^ 
from Plattsburg to Sackett's Harbor, and from Detroit 

to the rapids of the Maumce. Military posts were es- 
tablished in the far West One of these wt at the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone River. 

3 Outlaws from the Creek nation, and negroes, who Th« ■• 
had fled from their masters, had united with the Semi- 

Chafter X. — 1. Whu was at this time the condition of the 
country T By what authority were the improvements in roade» 
canals, &c, made? — •«. What is said ot New York! What 
road' was. however, made by eongretat What military roMf 
weiemadef What poets estahliahed f 

U 
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tT. IV. nole Indians of Florida, and noassacres became so ire- 
f^^ qucnt, that the inhabitants were obliged to flee from 
CI1.S.' their homes for security. They were incited by an 
Indian prophet, and by Arbuthnot and Ambrister, two 
English emissaries. 
4. A detachment of forty soldiers, near the rivei 
• Apalachicola, being fired upon by a body of Indians, 

,. Dec. that lay in ambush. Lieutenant Soott, who com- 
^ y 'S-T* "^^"^^4 *"id »11 the party, except six, were killed. 
' Scouuid The oflenders were demanded, but the chiefs refused 

^Jdl *^ S^^^ ^^^ "P* ^®"* Jackson, with a body of Ten 
nesseeans, was ordered to the spot. He soon defeated 
General &nd dispersed them. Persuaded that the Spaniards 
^^» furnished the Indians with supplies, and were active 
shoH in fomenting disturbances, he entered Florida, took 
^^ possession of forts, St Marks, and Pensacola, and made 
prisoners of Arbuthnot, Ambrister, and the prophet. 
~l 5. A courtrmartial was ordered by Gen. Jackson, 

for the trial of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. They were 
not and fouud guilty of " cxciting and stirring up the Creek 
^^*' Indians to war against the United States," and also, c J 
^ 2^ * supplying them the means to carry on the war. Gen. 
X Jackson caused them both to be executed. 

'^ 1818* 6. The indigent officers and soldiers of the revolu- 
tion had ^^ady been partially provided for. A more 
'^Ided ample provision was now made, by which every offi- 
fi»- cer, who had served nine months at any period of the 
revolutionary war, and whose annual income did not 
y7 exceed one hundred dollars, received a pension of 

v*k ^^®^*y dollars a month ; and every needy private soldier 

ttwlccTe who had served that length of time received eight 

^^ *o This year the Chickasaws ceded to the government of 
* the United States, all their lands west of the Tennes- 
see river, in the states of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

7. The condition of those tribes living within the 
territories of the United States, now attracted the at- 

3. What wne the cause of the Seminole warT By whom were 
the Indians incited? — 4. Relate the catastrophe of Lieut. Scott 
and his party 7 Who was sent against the Indians f What did 
he do 7 — 5. What did he order 7 What was done in reference 
to Arburthnotand Ambrister 7 — 6. What measure of justice did 
MOgrett adai»t7 What tribe oeded ibdr lands to tht UtdtoC 
ScatMl 
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tendon of the ^veniment, and a humane policy die- p«T.rr, , 
taled its measures. The sum of 10,000 dollars was T^TJ^" ^ 
Annually appropriated for the purpose of establishing ch* z. j 
schools among them, and to promote, in other ways, jgf 9 ', 

their civilization. Missionaries supported by societies \ | 

went among the Indians, and success, in many in* |],|,,^ 
ftances, crowned their efforts. . . . Alabama territory 
was this year admitted into the union of the states; 
and the territory of Arkansas, separated from Missouri 
territory. 

8. In December, 1818, De Witt Clinton, then go- 1818. 
Temor of New York, recommended in his message to ?5i^*" 3 
the legislature of that state, some special attention to recom- ? 
the education of females. No reason could be shown, JJ^JiJjfJj ^ 
why they, being endued with the high attributes of femai* 
mind in common with the other sex, should be denied •^on.' 

the enjoyment and added means of usefulness, attend- -^-^ 
ant on mental cultivation. The legislature, therefore, f-J,. 
passed an act, in the course of the session, which was The i- 
probably the first act of any legislature, making public 'JliS^ 
provision for the education of young women. It pro- "^^ •«- -7 • 
vides that academies, for their instruction in the higher ingiy. -^ 
branches of learning, shall be privil^ed to receive a 
share of the literature fund. 

9. Several of the states, especially amdffg those re- 
cently admitted, have since made provisiun for the same 
object. Religious denominations and wealthy parents j^^ 
of daughters, have also favored it; and throughout the edifice^ 
country, female schools have sprung up. I^rge and JSJ^J^ '"^ 
handsome edifices are erected ; and adequate teachers, ^^ 
libraries and apparatus, are provided for the use of the " ' ~\ 
students. 

10. On the 23d of February, 1819, a treaty was cw? 
negotiated at Washington, between John Quincy "^^^^ 
Adams, secretary of state, and Don Onis, the Spanish Mr.AJMM 
minister; by which, Spain ceded to the United States, *°^S!*" 

T. What was done in respect to the Indian tribes? What state 
wras admitted ? What territory was made ? — 8. What state pa- 
tronized female education ? Who recommended it ? What act 
was passed % — 9. What hat smce been done in regard to female 
education f — ICK What treaty was negotiated f What territory 
was ceded r 
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C"^ p^. IV. East and West Florida, and the adjacent islands. The 

^ '^ r>D a U"*^^ States agreed on their part, to pay to their own 

cH.' X. citizens, what Spain owed them on account of unlaw- 

"^ 1820. ^"^ ^^'^^^ o^ ^^^^ vessels ; to an amount not ex- 

] ceedin^ five millions of dollars. The treaty was 

'IST" ratified by the Spanish government in October 1820, 

fiven. and possession of the Floridas ^ven the following 

1821. y^r^ 

lO. What waa the American government to pajr for it f WhAi 
waa the treaty ratified f When was poaaeuion given f 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOORAPHER. 

What epoch marks the beginning of this period 7 Wha 
is its date ? Point out its place on the chronographer. 

In 1803 occurred war with Tripoli, and peace was made 
in 1805. Point out the places of these dates. An embargo 
was laid by congress, in 1807. Point out the place of this 
year. Mr. Madison was made president in 1809. The third 
census was taken in 1810. What are the places of these 
dates ? 

War was declared in 1812. Point out the place of that 
year. Gen. Hull surrendered in August, 1812. The Gur- 
riere was ci^ured by the Constitution, the same year. 
Point out its place. Perry gained the battle of Lake Erie, 
September 10th, 1813. Gen. Harrison gained the battle of 
the Thames, October 5th, 1813. Point out the place of these 
events. The British were defeated at Chippewa, July 5th, 
and at Bndgewater, July 25th, 1814, by Gen. Scott. Pomt 
out the place of these events. 

Washington was taken by the British in 1814. The bat- 
tle of Lake Champlain occurred, Sept. 11, the same yev. 
Point out the year. The battle of New Orleans occurred 
January 8th, 1815. Peace was proclaimed, February 17th, 
1815. Point out the place of this year. A new tariff was 
formed in 1816. Point out the place of this date. At what 
epoch does thia period terminate ? What is its date 7 Poin! 
lo its place on the chronographer. 
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TBB CUM! OF | 1.848* \ TBB MBXICAN WAE. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Missouri Question. — The Tariff. — Gen. Lafayette' p f iait. 

1. A QUESTION was now debated in Congress, p»t. iv. 
which agitated the whole country. It had reference p,jj jjj^ 
to a subject, which, at this time, more threatens the ch. i.* 
stability of the Union, and consequently the existence of jgoA 
this nation, than any other. This is slavery. The 
question arose on a petition presented to congress from j^^ 
tiie territory of Missouri, praying for authority to form Muwari 
a state government, and to be admitted into the Union. **"•■***• 
A bill was accordingly introduced for that purpose, 

but with an amendment, prohibiting slavery within the 
new state. In this form, it passed the house of re- 
presentatives, but was arrested in the senate. 

2. After much discussion, a compromise was agreed 

Chapter I. — 1 What question was at this period debated in 
congress ? What was done in reference to it ? 

311 
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r*T. IV. on, and a bill passed for the admission of Missoun 

-^"jjj without any restriction, but with the inhibition of 

cH. 1. * slavery tliroughout the territories of the United States, 

1891. ^^^^ ^^ ^^° ^^ north latitude. Maine was also re- 

MtsMuri ceived into the Union. . . . Mr. Monroe, by a vote nearly 

*lahMt "iianJmous, entered upon his second term of office. 

reftri©. Mr. Tompkins was also continued in the vice-pre- 

****"* sidency. ... By the fourth census the number of inhabi* 

^"^J tants in 1820 was found to be 9,625,734, of whom 

•ute. 1,531,436 were slaves. 

3. President Monroe appointed Gen. Jackson go- 
''*'^*o? "^^^^^^ ^^ Florida in March, but it was not until Au- 
fLriSti. gust that the reluctant Spanish officers yielded up their 
^Sten' posts. . . . The Alligator, a United States' schooner 
on his was seut against the pirates in the West Indian 
"***** seas, and recaptured five vessels belonging to Ameri- 
^ cans. She also took one piratical schooner; but 

^ ^r* Allen, tlie brave commander of the Alligator, was mor- 
tally wounded in the engagement 
1833. ^' ^y recommendation of the president the inde- 
2 B*p«b- pendence of the South American Republics was ac- 
g, j^ knowledged, and ministers were appointed to Mexico^ 
Buenos Ayres, Columbia, and Chili. . . . Articles were 
shv*. entered into, by the United States and Great Britain, 
*«J« authorising the commissioned officers of each nation, 
Cited, to capture and cond^nn the ships of the other, which 

should be concerned in the slave trade. 
1824U ^* Notwithstanding the depression which succeeded 
the war, the manufactures of cotton, had ultimately 
proved successful Domestic cottons almost supplied 
yj^^ the country, and considerable quantities were exported 
twriff to South America. Factories for printing calicoes had 
^^Siin* ^^^^ erected in a few places, and in some instances 
vgiteted. the manufacture of lace had been attempted. The 
manufacturers and their friends, still wished the govern- 
ment to lay such a duty on imported cotton goods, at 

2. What compromise was made f What other state was ad- 
mitted at the same time 7 What was the number of inhabirante 
in 1820? — 3. Who was made governor of Florida t What was 
done in the West Indian seas 7 — 4. What was done m reference 
to the South American RepubUcs f In regard to the slave-trade f 
-5. WW protection did the manufacturers still ddsiie t 
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must make them so high in the market, that they p>t.if« 
could afford to undersell foreign goods of the kind, p,^ — 
After much discussion, a bill for a new tariff passed, ch. i. 
It afforded the desired protection to cotton goods ; but *^ nM 
the question was still agitated in fieiTour of the manufac- 
tores of wool, iron, &c. 

6. General Lafayette* arrived in New York, in con- 
Bcquence of a special invitation, which congress had 
given him, to become the guest of America. His feel- ai«. i& 
mgs were intense at revisiting again, in prosperity, the ^^ 
country, which he had sought, and made his own in met. 
adversity. Esteemed, as he was, for his virtues, and '^ 
consecrated by his sufferings and constancy, no good ^^ \ 
man of any country could view him, without an awe f^u^ \ 
mingled with tenderness ; but to Americans there was, **^^ 
besides— gratitude for his services, and an associated 
remembrance, of those worthies, with whom he had 

lived. 

7. Thousands assembled to meet Lafayette at New p ^ 
York; who manifested their joy at beholding him, by ^ 
shoi^ts, acclamations* and tears. He rode, uncovered 

from ihe battery to the City Hall, receiving and re- 
turning the affectionate gratulations of the multitude. JJ^JJJj 
At the City Hall, he was welcomed by an address from iA STy- 
the mayor. He then met with a few grey-headed ve- 
terans of the revolution, his old companions in arms ; 
and though nearly half a century had passed since t "^ 

they parted, his faithful memory had kept their coun- ^ 

tenances and names. 

8. He travelled first east; then south and west, visit- 
ing all the principal cities, and every state in the ^^ 
Union. His whole progress through the United States trinoyb 
was one continued triumph, the most illustrious of 

* In the days of the revolution. The Marquis de la Fayette, 
was the style by which the hereditary nobleman was known. 
Subsequenuy he renounced all distinctiona of tins kind, and would 
receive no ouer title than that fdven by his military rank. His 
■ddreta waa then General Lafayette. 

5. Was a new tariff formed which met their wishes t— 6. 
What is here said of Gen. La&yette t — T. How was he received 
m New Tork ? — 8. What can you say of his travels and pro- 
ftftss through the country f 
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f »T. IV auy in history. The captives chained to his triumphal 

^j) Hi, car, were the affections of a grateful people. His 

cB. I. glory was the prosperity and happiness of his adopted 

1835. co"'it^' Nor was it merely honor, which the grate- 

j^ ful republic gave to her former defender. Congress 

' voted him the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, 

and a township of land in Florida. 

9. During Mr. Monroe^s administration, America 
ISn enjoyed profound peace. Sixty millions of her na* 
1826. ^i<^"2il ^cb^ ^vas discharged. The Floridas were peace- 
Katioiai ably acquired, and the western limits fixed at the Pa- 
»^JJj" cific ocean. The voice of party spirit had died away, 

p«c«. and the period is still spoken of, as the " era of good 
feeling." 

10. Mr. Monroe's second term of office having ex- 
^j'. pired, four among the principal citizens were set up as 

ifttei foi candidates for the presidency — John Quincy Adams, 

Senu Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, and William H. Craw- 

„ ford. No choice being made by the electors, a presi- 

ehoictby dent was to be chosen by the house of representatives, 

kg^ from the three candidates whose number of votes stood 

elector*, highest. Thcsc were Messrs Adams, Jackson, and 

Crawford. Mr. Adanis was chosen. 

11. On the 4th of July, 1826, died, John Adams 
J^y ?* *^d Thomas Jefferson. Their death occurring on the 

same day, and that, the birth day of the nation, caused 
much public feeling. . Another anniversary wltnes»- 
^®"*ed the death of Mr. Monroe. 

12. A man by the name of William Morgan, who 
was preparing to publish a book, purporting to dis- 
close the secrets of Free-masonry, was taken, on the 

I8tt6. 11th of September, under color of a criminal process, 
e^'Jw ^^°"^ Batavia, in Genesee county, New York, to 
dutUoa Canandaigua, in Ontario county-examined and dis- 
charged ; but on the same day he was arrested for debt, 
and confined in the county jail, by the persons who 

8. 01 the gratitude of our republic on this occasion? — O 
What was now the condition of the country T — lO. What was 
die course of the election ? — 1 1 . What three cx-presidents died 
on the 4th of July ? In what ycarat — 1«. What ofierice had 
William Morgan given the Masonic Societieflf Give an fKM?OMil 
of Morgan' abduction f 
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brought' the first charge agningt him. They paid th^ pt. fv. 
ifcbt themselves. On his leaving the prison, in thej;^^ 
evening, he was seized, and forced into a carriage, oh', n. 
which was rapidly driven out of the village, and he 
was never seen by his friends again. 

13. The Legislature of New York i^pointed a 
committee of investigation, who reported that William 1S1I6 
Moigan had been put to death. The years that have S"fS 
elapsed since his mysterious disappearance, have con- ^^^9^ 
firmed their decision. The persons who were sus- 
pected of being the principal actors in the tragedy, 
fied from their homes and took refuge under fictitious C; 
names, in distant places; and all are said to have been ^ ^ 
cut oflf from the land of the living, by disaster or vio- 
lence. Moigan'a abduction excited a strong prejudice Anti-M^. 
against Free-masonry ; and a political party was form- party, 
ed, called the Anti-masonic. — ^A quarter of a century 
has since intervened ; and the time-honored institution 
of Masonry has, in a great measure, recovered from the 
blow, which it thus received from a few of its mis- 
guided votaries. ^ 

CHAPTER II, 

Black Hawk's war —The chokra, — Nnllification. 

1. The tariff act was again amended and additional 18d& 
duties were laid on wool and woolens, iron, hemp and 

its fabrics, lead, distilled spirits, silk stufis, window- thj 
glass and cottons. The manufacturing states received 
the law with warm approbation, whUe the southern -^^^^ 
states regarded it as highly prejudicial to the interests mI?? 

of the cotton planter Gen. Jackson was inaugu- «'•*- 

rated president, and John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- *** * 
I jia, vice-president, of the United States. 

2. Though the tariflf bill found but few friends in 
the southern states, the citizens of most of them were 
in favor of seeking its repeal by constitutional mea- 



13. What was done in consequence of Morgan's abduction? 

Chapter IL—I. What further was done in referen^ to ♦he 
mnffl In what year was President Jacksdu" s first hiauijurati* « f 
Who was made vic«-p:e«do»t7 
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r>T.iT. Fires. South Carolina was the head-qnarters of die 
p^ jji opposition, but even there was a powerful party, who 
iiB.' lu' were styled the Friends of the Union. A small ma^ 
IfiSfL J^"^» however, now first called the "state rights" 
party, and afterwards the " nullifiers,'' were preparing 
themselves, by high excitement, for rash measures. 

3. The Winnebagoes, Sacs, and Foxes, inhabiting 
b£^ the upper Mississippi, recrossed that river under theii 
Hawk'i chief, Black Hawk, and being well mounted and armed, 

^/ '^ttiey scattered rapidly their war parties over that de- 

V^ senseless country, breaking up settlements, killing 

wliole families, and burning their dwellings. Gens. 
Atkinson and Scott, were charged with the defense of 
the frontier. 

4. The Asiatic cholera made its appearance in Ca^ 
June 9. nada, on the 9th of June, among some newly arrived 

at''* Irisli emigrants. It proceeded rapidly alon^ the val- 

iluebws. leys of the St. Lawrence, Champlain and Hudson, and 

June 26. ou the 26th, several cases occurred in the city of New 

^YoriT.^ York. A great proportion of the mhabitants left the 

place in dismay, but notwithstanding t^e reduction of 

numbers, the ravages of the disease were appalling. It 

p^^j^ spread with great rapidity throughout the states of 

of the New York and Michigan, and along the valleys of the 

ttro^ Ohio and Mississippi, to the Gulph of Mexico. From 

the New York it went south through the Atlantic states, 

"***' as far as N^^fth Carolina. It apparently followed the 

grej^ routes of travel, both on the land and water. 

5. Gen,. Scott, hastening to the seat of the war, em- 
Oen* barked a consi4erable force in steamboats, at Bufiiilo. 
^tt The season was hot, the boats were crowded, and 

the the cholera broke out among the troops. Language 
£^ cannot depict the distress that ensued, both before and 
Endiaa after their landing. Many died ; many deserted, from 
^'^' dread of the disease, and perished in the woods ; either 

from cholera or starvation Gen. Atkinson came up 

with Black Hawk's army, near the mouth of the uppei 

ft. What party now arose in South Carolina ? — 3. Give some 
account of JBlack Hawk's war ? — 4. At what time did the 
Asiatic cl^olera make its appearance, and where ? What course 
did it pursue ? --*ft. By what cause was Gen. Scott detained with 
his troops f What was doue by G«n. Atkiusoiit 
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knra, and routed and disporsed them. Black Hawk, pt.it. 
fais son, and several warriiMrs of note, were made pnh ^^ 
^foners. '* ca. n. 

6. The state rights party, in South Carolina, held 
a convention at Columbia, from whence they issued an 
ordinance in the name of the people, in which they 
declared that congress, in laying protective duties, had 188* 
exceeded its just powers ; and that the several acts ^°Jii£ 
alluded to, should, from that time, be utterly mill and «j^<« 
void ; and that it should be the duty of the legislature nuoe. 
and the courts of justice of South Carolina, to adopt 
measures to arrest their operation, from and after the ^ A 
first of February, 1833. ^ 

7. The friends of the Union in South Carolina, also 
held a convention at Columbia. They published a 
solemn protest against the ordinance. Meetings were 
held, and similar resolutions passed, in abnost every 
part of the United States. . . . When the legislature of Th« 
South Carolina convened. Gov. Hamilton, in his mes- jjjj*^! 
sage, expressed his approval of the ordinance. He and pro- 
recommended that the militia should be re-organized ; **'*• 
— that the executive should be authorized to accept of I 
the services of 12,000 volunteers ; — and that provision j^^,^ 27. 
should be made for procurinff heavy ordnance, and suuau* 
Other munitions of war. t^tmti 

8. On the 10th of December, President Jackson 
published a proclamation, in which he said, " I con- 
sider, then, the power to annul a law of the United 

States, assumed by one state, incompatible with the oct. 10 '~ 
existence of the Union, — contradicted expressly by'y»»^ 
the constitution, — unauthorized by its spirit, — ^incon- ^h 
sistent with every principle on which it was founded, J^ili 
and destructive of the great object for which it was 
formed." 

9. In conclusion, the president plainly said, that the 1 -^ 
laws of the United States must be executed^ that he i 

6. What convenlion was held ? What was declared in the cele- 
brated ordinance?— 1. What did the friends of the Union in S. 
C.t What did the governor? — 8. When did the President 
issue a proclamation? What view did he take of the question 
of annulling the laws? — 9. What did he say in regard to ihft 
laws being executed ? ^^ 
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PT.iy. had no discretionary pow^ on the snbjeet ; that those 
fSlu, ^^ ^^^ *^®y flight peaceably prevent their execu- 
oh! n/ tion, deceived them; that nothing but a forcible oppo- 
-) 1SS3. sition could prevent their execution, and that such ojh 
ihi*iS. P^^^^^ ^^^ ^ repelled; for ^'disunion by armed 
Mtn force," he said, " is treason.'' Finally, he appealed to 
^w ^^ patriotism of South Carolina, to retrace her steps; 
-^ umI their and, to the country, to rally in defense of the Union. 
iui^etr, 2Q »j,j^jg proclaumation of Gen. Jackson was popur 
lar throughout the country generally, with all ranks 
and parties. It was not, however, immediately fol- 
lowed by submission on the part of South Carolina; 
but preparations for war went on, both on the side of 
the general government, and that of the opposing state. 
1888- 11. Mr. Clay introduced into the senate his plan of 
compromise. The bill reduced the duties on certain 
'«^ ^ articles, and limited the operation of the tariff, to the 
Clay's 30th of September, 1842. Mr. Clay's compromise 
•^"^ bill was signed by the president, and became a law on 
the 3d of March. It gave general content to the citi- 
Tariff zeus oi the United States, with whom nothing, politi- 
*«*i* cally speaking, is so dear as the Union. It is, in fact, 
the life of the nation. ... Gen.' Jackson, having been 
Biir. 4. re-elected president, and Martin Van Buren chosen 
md^i vice-president, they were, on the 4th of March, inau- 
*"*tt. gurated. 

lO. Was this pro<;l(Lmatioii popular f Did S. C. immediately 
submit ? — 11. What was introduced into congress ? How was 
it received t VDiOi may be said of the Union t At what time 
was Gen. Jac r»iu i Becond inaogurttion f Who was made vice- 
oreoidcut \ 
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CHAPTER III. 

file idMiiginml tribes of the Misaissippi go to the fiir west— The 
Florida war. 

1. Gen. Jackson, in liis message, proposed diat an p*t.it 
tmple district west of the Mississippi, and without the ■ 
imits of any state or territory, should be set apart and ch* m.* 
guaranteed to the remaining Indian tribes ; each to have ig3^ 
distinct jurisdiction over the part designated for its Jackion 

use, and free from any control of the United States, ^'^ "? 
other than might be necessary to preserve peace on «jo^ of \ 
Che frontier. (>>ngress approved the plan; and passed dLu. 
laws, authorizing the president to carry it into action. 

2. With the Chickasaws and Choctaws, treaties 1S31, 
were made by which they exchanged lands, and quietly ^^ •• 
emigrated to the country fixed on; which was the ter- chicka 
ritory west of Arkansas. The United States paid the gj^^ 
expense of their removal, and supplied them with food remov« 

for the first year When Georgia ceded to the United -^-^^^ 

States, April 2. 1802, all that tract of country lying ^^ 
south of Tennessee, and west of the Chatahoochee eedST 
river, the government paid in hand to that state ^^■^•■•' 
$1,250,000, and further agreed, ^^ at their own expense, 

to extinguish, for the use of Georgia, as early as the 
same could be peaceably obtained upon reasonable 
terms, the Indian title to the lands lying within the 
limits of that state." 

3. The Cherokees, in the meantime, exercised a sort ^^^^ 
of indepiendent dominion, within their reservations; by keetn 
which a retreat was furnished for runaway slaves, and ^£u» 
fugitives from justice — a set of vagabonds ever ready ****" 
for violence. This condition of their state was viewed 
by the people of Georgia as intolerable ; and tlie legis- 
lature proceeded to extend its laws and jurisprudence 
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CnAPTER III. — 1. What did Gen. Jackson propose with re- 
gard to the remaining Indian tribes f What did congress f — fi, 
what tribes peaceably emigrated f What contract was made 
between the general government and Georgia? — 3. In what 
situation were the Georgians placed f Wh& did dieir leginhi- 
vuret 
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rr.rv. over the whole Indian territory. The Indims ofifend 
p,p jji ed, appealed to the general government for redress 
cH. III. The well known policy of President Jackson was to 
i831* remove them; and the Georgians, thus encouraged, 
. sought to make their ^Kwition untenable. They put in 
JS^ prison two missionaries, whom they suspected of dis- 
j^ pn»o«. suading the Indians against the removed. The pre- 
^ sident would do nothing to check these irregular pro- 

ceedings. 
4. A treaty was at length obtained by the agents of 
,5 the general government, from a few of the chiefs, by 

.. "^ which the removal of the tribe was to take place. The 
-^ fairness of this treaty was denied ; and the Indians were 

averse to leaving their pleasant land, and the graves of 
i^ their fathers. But their removal was at length effect- 
^^ ed without blood-shed. The power of the United 
»cT«' States was^ they knew, sufficient to onforce it; and they 
1$88* therefore believed, that resistance would be in vain. 
Some of the most intelligent of the opposing chiefs 
have since become convinced, that the removal will 
be for the ultimate advantage of the Indians. 
iS38. 5. The greatest difficulty was, however, found with 
A^'ty tlie Seminoles inhabiting East Florida. A treaty was 
wSr*5i "^^^^ '^^ ^^^* Moultrie, with their chiefs, by which they 
"'semi-* relinquished a large portion of their lands, but reserved 
Doles, a part for the residence of their people. A further treaty 
ifiSia ^^ made at Payne's Landing, in Florida, by whicb 
Kt *^®y &*^v® '^P all their reservations, and conditionally 
- ^2^ agreed to remove. Subsequently, some of their chiefs 
*^' made this agreement absolute; bit the transaction was 
regarded by the Seminoles generally, as unfiedr and 
^^ treacherous. 

^ 6. President Jackson, in 1834, sent Gen. Wiley 

Thomp- Thompson to Florida to prepare for the emigration. 

toFiS' He soon found that most of the Indians were unwilling 

rida. to leave their hc»nes. On holding a conference with 

3. What did the Indians ? What did Gen. Jackson? What 
was done in reference to the missionaries t — 4. What treaty 
was obtained ? And what was at lencth effected ? — 5. Where 
was the greatest difficulty found t What treaties were made 
with the Seminotes f At what times t — 6. Who was sent «f 
govcnuneut a^eut, and wliat were his first measures ? 
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tfaenit Osceola, their fayourite chief, a man great, in In- p>t. iv 
dian talents, took a tone that displeased him. He put p^ jj^ 
him in irons, and confined him to prison for a day. cmluu 
Osceola seemed penitent, signed the treaty to remove, omm^ 
and was released. But he dissembled, and concerted 
with the Indians a deep and cruel revenge. 

7. The government ordered troops from the southern 
posts to repair to Fort Brooke, at Tampa Bay. The 
command was given to Gen. Clinch, who was at Camp ^~* 
King. Major Dade, with 117 men, marched from ^Jj^ 

Fort Brooke to join him. About eighty miles of the aarch. i. 
toilsome journey had been accomplished, when, on / j~ 

the morning of the 28th, Major Dade rode in front of ^ "^ 
his troops, and cheered them with the intelligence that 
their march was nearly at an end. A volley was fired* D«e.9i^ 
at the moment, from hundreds of unseen muskets, ^jjjj^* 
The speaker, and those he addressed, fell dead. Thirty field, 
alone remained, when the Indians drew off. They 
improved the respite afforded them, to construct » 
breastwork of trees, which they felled. While they 
were thus engaged, where was Osceola ? It is sup- ^^ 
posed that he went the twenty miles from Dado's battle- Camp 
field, to Camp King, to perform a work there. '^ 

8. On that day. Gen. Wiley Thompson, with a con- 
vivial party, was dining at a house within sight of 
the garrison. As they sat at table, a discharge from a 
hundred muskets was poured through the doors and ^g^ •• 
windows. Gen. Thompson fell dead, pierced by fifteen Thom» 
bullets. Of the others, some were killed at the first *^^ 

fire ; others, attempting to escape, were murdered with- ? ^' 

out the house. Osceola, at the head of the Indians, ^^ C 
had rushed in, and himself scalped the man, who had 
once placed fetters upon the limbs of a Seminole 
chief. The Indians then retreated, unmolested by the 
garrison. 

9. In the afternoon, Osceola and his mounted party, The ki^ 
returned triumphant from the massacre at Camp King, Se"trt 
and attacked, with whoop and yell, tlie inclosure of the t^j 



1. Who was appointed to the command f Where was he I 
Who marched to join him, and with what force f What befel 
ilus party f -*-8. What waa done next by the savages f 
15 
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over the whole Indian territory. Tlie Irvduns offeoH 
etl^ appealed to the general governnieni for redress 
The well known policy of Prmdent Jackson was to 
183L remove them ; and the Georgians, thoa encourageU, 
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suading the Indians against the removal The pre- 
sident would do noLhiivg to check these irregular pro- 
ceedings. ^ 
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PT.iv. thir^ survivors. One by one, bravely fighting, the 

p,^ i,j^ officers and soldiers fell. The narrator, Riuisom 

OH. m. Clarke, who was wounded, escaped death by feigning it, 

•gg2f^ and then, almost by miracle, working his way through 

the woods. He eventually died of his wounds ; and 

thus every one of Dade's army was killed on that 

fatal field. 

10. Gen. Clinch collected a force, and marched from 
Oia^'s ^^^ Drane to the Withlacoochee. But he followed a 
bottle of guide who was in league with the Seminoles. When 
wmat- ^6 army had in part crossed the Withlacoochee, Osceola 
«o»cbee. and his warriors rose from concealment, and attackeo 
k. 4D,^ the Americans. They charged, and drove the Indians 

^'- but met a considerable loss ; and returned without ef- 
. iecting their object. 

11. Emboldened by success, the Seminoles appear 
ed in the neighborhood of almost every settlement in 
Florida. Houses were burned, crops destroyed, ne- 

1836. groes carried off, and families murdered in every direc- 
^j^7. tion. Gen. Scott, now invested with the chief com- 

Scatt^ir- maud, arrived at St. Augustine. The savages having 
"^*»* followed -Gen. Clinch, his position at Fort Drane was 

Feb. 11. ^"^^^l* G^n. Scott sent troops to his relief, and was 
Gen. ' preparing a plan of offensive operations. Gen. Gaines 
fcJi"^ landed at Tampa Bay, four days after Scott arrived at 
1*000 ^^' Augustine. He brought a force from New Orleans, 

Benih>m&i^d Considered it as his right to command in the 
w- o. peninsula. 

12. Gaines marched his troops to Fort Drane ; and 
taking from there, four days provisions, he set out for 

^oi ^' *^^ Withlacoochee, to seek the Seminoles. Having 
OainM's reached that river, the Indians attacked him, and, a 
^Ae *^ ^**^® ensued. The Americans kept the ground, though 
Withhr not without considerable loss. The Indians then be- 
sieged them in camp. Gen. Clinch approached with 
an army. Osceola contrived to amuse Gen. Grainea 

9. What was the fate of the thirty survivors ? — lO. Give 
an account of Gen. Clinch's battle of the Withlacoochee ?- 
11. What was the conduct of the Indians f Who arrived at St. 
Au|^tine? What did he do? What was done by Gea 
Gaines? — 12. Where did he march? Describe Gen. Gaines* 
battle of the Withlacoochee t What happened after th« battle f 
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witli a parley, untiFthe Indian women and chddren p»t.iv. 
were removed to the south. There, among tlie ever- p,p m^ 
glades and hanmiocks, the American troops vainly oa/m 
sought the tribe through bogs and fens, — ^in danger 
from serpents, and other venomous reptiles, — tortured 
by poisonous insects, and often the victims of the climate. 

13. Gen. Jesup soon arrived to take the com- 
mand; Gen. Scott, having been ordered to the country -^-^^ 
of the Creeks. Osceola, under protection of a flag *®* • 
with about seventy of his warriors, came to the Ame- gj^^* 
rican camp. Gen. Jesup believed him to be treache- of 
rous, and caused him, with his escort, to be forcibly ^^***^*^ 
detained, and subsequently placed in a prison at Fort 1838. 
Moultrie, S. C, where, a few months after, he died of hu 

a complaint in the throat ^**^ 

14. Gen. Jesup, at first supposed that the war would 
soon be brought to a close, but finding himself mis- 
taken, he directed Col. Taylor to act offensively. J^^t 
This officer set out with a thousand resolute men, 
who marched four days through wet swampy grounds. 

On the fifth, the Indians, whom they sought, attacked Dm. ss. 
them at the entrance of the Kissimmee river, into lake ^if' 
Okee-Chobee. The troops engaged them with cool- chob**. 
uess. The brunt of the battle fell at first on the sixth 
regiment. Col. Thompson their commander, mor- 
tally wounded; died, encouraging his men. The In- 
dians were routed and dispersed, and a hundred gave 
themselves up to be carried to the west. 

15. Col., afterwards Gen. Worth, had the honor of 
bringing this contest to a close. In the whole his- 
tory of the United States, no war is related, which, on ^84^ 
the whole, is comparable with the Florida war, for ^ 
danger and diflSculty ; and no military services are re- / 
corded which required, when all things are considered, 

such Spartan self-devotion. 

16. E&rly in May, the Creeks began hostilities — 

12, To what evils have the army been subjected toin search- 
Inff for these Indians ? — 13. What change of officers occured t 
Wnat hapj)ened with' respect to OsceoUi f — 1*. What were the 
chrcunistances connected with the battle of Okee-Chobee t — 1*. 
Who brought the Florida war to a close f What mav be said 
of this war f 
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PT. lY. setting fire to houses, and murdering families. They 

attacked a steamboat which was ascending the Cliata* 

cHiir.* hoochee, eight miles below Columbus, — Icilled her 

Ig3^ pilot, wounded several others, and burned the boat. 

AnoUier steamboat was fired at the wharf of RoanokC) 

and tlie passengers were consumed in the flames. The 

MjT *>• barbarians then set fire to the town, and destroyed it 

^3r^ The governor of Georgia raised troops, took the field 

»*^** in person, and Gen. Scott arrived on the 30th of May. 

Their combined efforts quelled the Creeks, and peace 

was restored early in the summer. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Bank QuestioB. — ^The Revulsion. — Van Bnren's Adminit- 
tration. — Harrison's Election and DeatlL 

IMI- 1. Mr. Rives, at Paris, negotiated with the minister 

II,, of Louis Philippe,'king of the French, a treaty by which 

Biwi» that nation agreed to give 25,000,000 francs to in- 

*'**'^* demnify the United States for spoliations on American 

commerce, made under the operation of the decrees of 

Napoleon. The French, however, had neglected to 

pay the money. Gen. Jackson took such prompt 

1886* measures and so decided a tone, that in 1836 the de* 

mand was liquidated agreeably to the treaty. ... In Sep- 

ISST tember, 1835, Wisconsin was made a territory, and 

jftiiu«ry. Arkansas, a state. Michigan was, in 1837, admitted 

*Jjjf**" to tlie Union, making the twenty-sixth state ; the ori- 

•tai*. ginal number, thirteen, being now exactly doubled. 

2, Extravagance and luxury had prevailed, and na- 
188T tional adversity followed. The opponents of G^en. Jack- 
son attributed the revulsion to circumstances connected 
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with the overthrow of the national bank, caused by pt.iv. 
his hostility. In 1832, the directors of the bank ap- p,^ ^^ 
plied for a renewal of its charter. After much debate, ch^ it. 
congress passed, by a considerable majority, a bill «gAn 
granting their petition. This bill. Gen. Jackson de- The ' 
feated by the presidential veto. . .The funds of the go- »«^* 
vcrnment had been deposited in the national bank. In 1S88 
1833, the president caused them to be withdrawn. il^« 
The public treasure, was by act of congress, placed in drlUi. 
certain selected state banks, known at the time as the ][g35. 
"pet banks." These were encouraged to discount The "pet 
freely, as it might accommodate the people. baniu.»» 

3. Mr. Jackson was succeeded by Martin Van Buren, 18S1 
who, during the last four years, had, as vice-president, M*r. 4. 
presided with great ability in the senate. Richard M. r^^at 
Johnson, of Kentucky, was made vice-president Johwon. 

4. After the public money went into the state banks, *g«ir 
facilities too great before, were increased, whereby to 

men might, by pkdging their credit, possess them- 183T. ^ 
selves of money. The good old roads of honest in- Muiaoi 2 
dustry were abandoned, while fortunes were made in .J^Ji^ Y 
an hour by speculation. This unnatural state of things tion. 
had its crisis in 1837. 

5. Before this crisis, every one was making money. 
Afterwards all were losing. Many had contracted 
large debts; when some began to fail, others, who had xhe n 
depended on them, were obliged to fail also; and so ruuioa 
the disaster went on increasing its circle, until the ^rea? 
whole community felt it, in a greater or less degree. '^■''««- 

6. The banks no w stopped specie payments. Those 
where the public funds were deposited, shared the ^BwTi* 
common fate, and the questions now arose, how was ***"T^ 
the government to meet its current expenses, and what ^bSaS!, 

next should be done with the public purse ? To de- ^p*- ^ 

• 

2. How is this change in public prosperity accounted for bv the 
opponents of Gen. Jackson ? What happened in 18^5 ? Whero 
CUM. the national funds been deposited f Who caused them to be 
withdrawn? Where were they then ulaced? — 3. Who was 
made proRident ? In what year t — 4. What was the state of 
pecuniary affairs from 1835 to *37 1 — 5. How was it before the 
erisisr How after f -^6. How was it with the banks f What 
««■ duiM by the vmideiitf — O. WIimi dad 49iiusrMi tnottt 
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•T.iv. cide theae questions, Mr. Van Buren issued his pro- y 
p,j) m clamation, convening congress. ^ a 

OH.* IV.* 7. In his message, the president recommended a,^>'7;>>W 
188V* mode of keeping the public money, called the ^ sub-" x ^ 

"Sub- treasury" scheme; which was rejected by congress '^' 
"wji.'»»^ Treasury notes were ordered to be issued, and other 
measures taken, to supply the wants of ^e govern* 
ment, but the majority contended, that, as to the dis- 
tresses of the people, the case did not call for the 
^^J^- interference of government; but for a reformation in 
'* the individual extravagance which had prevailed, and 
a return to the neglected ways of industry. 
1885. 8. Among the causes of pecuniary distress, was a 
Dec. 16. dreadful fire, with which, in 1835, the city of New 
bu^ York had been visited. The mercantile houses, on 
burned whom,with the insurance offices, there fell a loss of 
itn effect, seventeen millions of dollars, did not generally fail at 
MM^SI^ the time; for they were, with commendable humanity, 
^^ sustained by the others. But the property was gonej 
I83T ^"^ though in a measure equalized at the time, at 
length the deficit affected all. ... On the 13th of Au- 
A^^S* S^^^ ^^® banks resumed specie payments. i 

*** * 9. A party had been gradually formed in Canada 
/ "^ who were opposed to the British government^ and 

"T « who loudly demanded independence. Many Ameri- 
4bn«T«- cans on the northern frontier, regarding their cause a9 
, . Toit. ^i^at of liberty and human rights, assumed the name of 
,^ patriots, and ibmied secret associations, fpr the pur- 

) " pose of aiding the insurgents across the line. 

10. In prosecuting this illegal interference in the con- 
cerns of a foreign power, a party of adventurers took 
Afeirof possession of Navy Island, in the Niagara river, two 
laiS. miles above the falls, and lying within the jurisdiction 
of Upper Canada. The president of the United 



T. What did Mr. Van Buren recommend in his message! 
What was his scheme called? Did it Succeed? What did 
Congress order? Why did they not attempt some relief to tho 
people? — 8. Give an account of the great fire in New York. 
When did the banks resume specie paynients? — 9* Give aa 
Moount of CftnadiaB affain ae ooiinMted with American^^KI* 
Wbit wm ikne at NMry Island? 
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States, and the governor of New York both issued pt. iv 
proclamations, enjoining a strict neutrality. pD. iiL 

11. A small steamboat, called the Caroline, wasfg'3^ 
however, hired to ply for unlawful purposes, between 
Xavy Island and Schlosser. At evening, a detach- 0^ ^ 
m^t of 150 armed men from the Canada side, in five 
boats, with muffled oars, proceeded to Schlosser, drove AfUrrf 
the men who were on board the Caroline ashore, cut uSj"* 
her loose from her fastenings to the wharf, and setting 

the boat on fire, let her float over the falls. A man 
by the name of Durfee was killed, and great excite- 
ment prevailed for a time. A Bill to establish the In-1®*0 
dependent Treasury at length passed, and although it peSdwt 
was repealed early in Tyler's administration, it was dISS? 
afterward re-enacted, and became popular. "^""^ ^ 

12. The census of 1840, gave as the number of in- -,. 
habitants in the United States, 17,068,666. — The pres- ctmua, 
idency was, by a large majority, bestowed upon Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, whose social and public virtues *S*l* 
had been rendered conspicuous by the various official iSuSToi 
stations of a long and useful life. John Tyler, of Vir-***2f" 
ginia, was made vice-president. '^'^^ 

13. From the capitol. Gen. Harrison went to the 
presidential mansion. Thousands flocked around him 
with congratulations and proffers of service, whose 
sincerity he was not prone to doubt, for he was him- April 4 
self sincere. The sunshine of public favor thus felluorrao*. 
too brightly on a head white with the frosts of age. 

He expired just a month from the day of his "^augu-^^'J^^ 
ration. Mr. Tyler by the constitution became president. *»© ^p- 
He issued an able and patriotic address, and appomted^'puWie" 
a day of public fasting. ***'• 

10. What proclamations were issued ?— 1 1 . What were the \ 

circumstances of the burning of the Caroline ? What important < 

Bill did Congress pass, in June, 1840? — 12. What number of 
inhabitants were there in 1840? How did the presidential 
election tenninate ? — 13. How long did President Harrison: 
•ive to enjoy his new dignity ? Who was his successor ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mz Tyler's administration. — ^Mobs. — Disturbances in Rhoilt 
Island. — ^Anti-Rentism. — Mormonism, &a 
rriv. 

P'D iiL 1. The Whig party were opposed to Mr. Van Bu- 

««^-^' ren's Independent Treasmy, and m favor of a National 

Bank, as a place of deposite for the public revenue. 

J®. * Jj* They said it would be more convenient and economical 

JBank. to the govemmeut, — that it would facilitate business, 

-^the*and promote prosperity; and that the attempt to 

**"' bring back a specie circulation was a dangerous ex- 

DpinioDf periment upon the currency. The Democratic party, 

^J^ on the other hand, maintained that any connection of 

cratic government with banks, or with the business affairs of 

individuals, was foreign to its purposes, and a fruitful 

source of bribery and corruption. They believed, that 

the government should keep its own money, operating 

not with paper currency, but with specie. 

2. The majority of the voters adopted the views of 
the Whigs ; and chose Messrs. Harrison and Tyler, 
with an expectation that they would favor a National 
Bank. General Harrison, aware of this, issued, March 

jSalnm I'Zth, his proclamation, calling an extra session of Con- 
'™*'""**gress to convene on the 31st of May, to consider 
** sundry weighty and important matters, chiefly grow- 
ing out of the revenue and finances of the country.** 
When this Congress met, Mr. Tyler was president. 

3. Congress repealed the Sub-Treasury law on the 
6th of August. Three days earlier, the House of 
B«presentatives had passed an act, establishing a Na- 

Chaptbr v.— 1. What were the opmions of the Whig party 
in regard to a National Bank ? What on the other hand was 
mamtained by the Democratic party? — 2* What views were 
adopted by the majority of the voters ? Hovir manifested ? What 
¥nm done by Gen. Harrison ? What change occurred before the 
meeting of Congress ? — 3* What was done by Congress with 
Mgard to the Sub-Treasury ? With regard to a National Bank 7 
llow were their aeu met by Mr. Tyler? 
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tional Bank. Mr. Tyler, to the deep chagrin of the ftiv 
party which elected him, defeated the measure by the fu m. 
presidential veto. The mortified Whigs got up another cha».v 
scheme for a bank, and passed it through Coi^^ss * ?.*i 
under the name of a "Fiscal Corporation of the^^JJwj^ 
United States." A second time Mr. Tyler defeated Beat. a. 
them by his veto. The able cabinet selected by Har- ^SSaL 
rison had all remained in office up to the period of this 
second veto ; when all resigned, except Mr. Webster, otWjji* 
the secretary of state. His co\mtry needed him in MSnET* 



the office, and remaining, he found occasion to render wd 
her essential service. 

4. In the unwarrantable stretch of credit which had 
existed, states over-zealous for mtemal improvement^ 
had participated ; and when the revidsion came, some 
of these found themselves unable, without direct taxa- 
tion, (to which the rulers dared not promptly resort,) 
to meet their engagements ; and the holders of their 
bonds, many of whom were foreigners, could not ob- 
tain the interest when due. These states were said to i 
have repudiated their bonds, and thb repudiation for 
a time cast disgrace upon the whole nation. With re- 
turning prosperity, however, these states resume pay- 
ment. aSSSt 

5. A disagreement between the United States and too tm 
England had long existed in regard to the North- ^'^ by 
Eastern boundaiy. Much excitement prevailed be-SdStata* 
tween the inhabitants of Maine and New Brunswick, SSS^&i 
— ^regions adjoining the disputed line, — and measures 
were taken on each side, which threatened war. Lord Xfa i^ 
Ashburton was sent from England as a special envoy mo . 
to settle this dispute ; and Mr. Webster, with great 
diplomatic ability, arranged with him the terms of a 
treaty, by which the important question of the North- 1844 
Eastern boundary is finally and amicably settled. ^^%^ 

6. Serious riots occurred in the spring of 1844 in r 
Philadelphia. They grew out of a jealousy on the 

3* What oocnrred imiiiediately after hit leoond veto?— 4. Give 
an account of what was called repudiation.— 5. On what aubjeet 
%ras there a disagreement between the United Statea aud G««ll 
Uritam? How waiitaettled? 
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d;iO THE DORR REBELLION. 

FT IV. part of native American Protestants, that the foreign 

^) p'om. Roman Catholic population intended to gam the con- 

cBAF.v. trol of the common schools, and change the established 

**SS^ order of instruction, especially in regard to the use of 

^^^ the Scriptures. Thirty dwelling-houses, a convent, 

woundeJ and three churches were burned. Fourteen persons 

'^ June 7. were killed and forty wounded. These disgraceful 

^rioT* scenes were renewed on the Yth of June. The gover- 

Kflied nor called out 5,000 of the military. Years have pass- 

womided ed, and those unhappy jealousies have subsided. 

7. Rhode Island now became the theatre of an 
attempt to set aside existing authorities; The ** suf- 
frage party," by whom it was made, did not, however, 
jQ^3 regfud the matter in this light. They formed, though 
AvrHis.* by illegal assemblies, what they considered a constitu- 
•tuiupL tion for the state ; and then proceeded to elect under 
it a governor (Mr. Dorr) and members for a legislature. 
Theu: opponents, called the " law and order" party, 
actirg under existing authorities, elected state officers, 
^ Mr. King being made governor. 
y y 8. On the 18th of May, Dorr went with an armed 
I force, and took the state arsenal. No lives were lost, 

as his directions to fire on those who opposed his pro- 
jimeK. gress were not obeyed. Gov. King meantime put 
^5^ himself at the head of the military. Several persons 
***^ were arrested, and Dorr fled. He afterwards appeared 
at Chepachet with some two or three himdred men ; 
J. o<mt^t ^^* ^ superior government force being sent, they dis- 
i "^ ^{J?, persed. Dorr afterwards returned, was tried, con- 
- ' prison, victed of treason, and sentenced to the state's prison. 
' Meantime a new constitution was by legal measures 

1845. adopted. In 1845, Dorr was released from prison; 
* * '^" but he was not restored to his civil rights, on account 
of his refusal to take the oath of allegiance to the new 
constitution. 

9. An alarming tendency to anarchy has been ex- 

6* Give an account of the riots in Philadelphia, remember- 
ing to state the times* — 7. What occurred in Rhode Island? 

8> Give an account of the illegal proceedings of Mr. Dixntf 
Mid his punishment How and when was it remitted ? — ^9* How 
•ud iu what reqMct was a tendency to anarehy mniiifftittd ? 
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perienced in the anti-rent disturbances in the state of ptiv. 
New York. Under the Dutch government, certain p»d m. 
settlers had received patents of considerable portions ©■^'•▼» 
of land ; of which that of Van Rensselaer was tbs 
most extensive,— comprehending the greater part of ^SuS? 
Aibany and Rensselaer counties. These lands were '""^ 
divided into small farms, and leased in perpetuity, on ^^^^ 
low rents, to be paid in a certmn quantity of wheat, a ku^rTek 
certain number of fowls, &c. In process of tune, the J«HrJl| 
tenants began to consider these legal conditions as. '*/ 
anti-republican, — a relic of feudal tyranny. v 

10. In the summer of 1844, the anti-rent disturb- 
ances broke out with great violence in the eastern 
towns of Rensselaer, and on the Livingston manor, in 
Columbia county. Extensive associations were formed is44^ 
by the anti-renters to resist the laws. They kept Anti- 
armed and mounted bands, disguised as Indians, scour- dUruM 
ing the country ; and the traveller as he met them, Sum. 
issuing from some dark wood, with their hideous masks 

and gaudy calicoes, was required, on penalty of insult, 
to say, " Down with the rent." 

11. These lawless rangers forcibly entered houses, J — • 
took men from their homes, tarred and feathered, 

or otherwise maltreated them. In Rensselaer county, 
at noonday, a man was killed where about 50 " Indians" 
were present, — some of whom were afterwards arraign- (Sniith 
ed, when they swore that they knew nothmg of the cilSi^ 
murder. Sometimes 1,000 of these disguised anar- i 

chists were assembled in one body. Similar disturb- -^ j 
ances occurred in Delaware county. At length Steele, g^^^ 
a deputy-sherifiF, was murdered in the execution of his '"jg^J' 
official duty. 

12. Meanwhile Silas Wright was chosen governor 
of the state. Much does his country owe him for the 
wisdom and^firmness of the measures by which public 
order was restored. On the 27 th of August he pro- 

9* Give an account of the Dutch patents, with the con- 
ditions of rent. How in process of time had the tenants come 
to regard those conditions? — 10 and II* What happened in 
the fummer of 1344 ?— 13. What is here said of Silas Wrifiilt 
Wluit wss ikiuf In regaid to SbofiOtf 
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FT. tv. claimed the county of Delaware in a state of insurreo* 
roiii. tion. Resolute mon were made sbeiiffs, and com- 
3 «"^-^*petent military aid afforded them. Leading anti- 
renters were tiiken, brought to trial, and impi-isoned. 
^^^*® The murderers of Steele were condemned to death,— 
Wrifhi'* but their punishment was commuted to that of per- 
■uret. petual confinement. Gov. Young, the successor of Mr. 
Wright, released from the state's prison the whole 
1 84T. number, eighteen, who had been committed for anti- 
linliui. rent offences. Fresh outbreaks of these troubles fol- 
'Kte?" lowed this lenity. 

diSj) 13. In congress, March 3d, 1845, an act was passed 

admitting two states into the Union, — Iowa, its west- 

1845. em boundary the river Des Moines, — and Florida, 

K^Mf^' comprising the east and west parts, as defined by the 

Fiofida. treaty of cession. 

2 14. One of the most extraordinary impostures of 

^ the age is that called "Mormonism." The leader, 

Joseph Smith, was an obscure, uneducated man, of 

(1805. New England origin. Under pretence of special 

joSnS revelation, he produced the stereotype plates of the 

shiron, ** Bo<^J' 0^ Mormou," by which he pei-suaded numbers, 

^t) ' that he was the inspired founder of a new religion, 

which was to give to Mormons the same pre-eminence 

over all other people, as the Jews had over the Oen- 

tiles. His laws are not fully understood, but there is 

/ little room to doubt, that they give his followers 

! licence to commit every crime ; especially that they 

degrade and demoralize women. 

15. Yet numbers of both sexes were found to join 

*®^®*and aid this delusion — throwing their property into 

MoiwioM common stock. On their arrival at the Far West b 

w«5I Missouri, the Mormons numbered 6,000, of whom YOG 

were armed men. They were charged with various 

ltd. What was done in regard to the leading anti-rentera ? 
the murderers of Steele? Were they suffered to remain iu 
prisou? — 13* At what time were two states admitted into the 
Union, and what states 7 — 1 4* Give some account of Mormon- 
ism, and its originator. — 15* Give a further account of the 
progren of Mormonism, to the building of the temple— tu the de- 
poiUire ef the Munuous to CaU£oniiu 
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crimes; among others, an attempt to assassinate Gov. pt iv . 
Boggs; and they were finall}' expelled ihe state by ap»u in 
military force commanded by Gen. Atkinson. Theyc"**. « 
then purchased a large tract of land in Illinois, on the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi. There, on a beauti- 
ful slope, they built Nauvoo, and erected a pompous 
temple. But murders, robberies, and other secret ^^nm 
crimes became frequent in their neighborhood. The sur- "^^ 
rounding people were enraged. The Mormon prophet 
and his brother were seized by the state officers, and is4Q 
confined in jail at Carthage. A hundred armed men ij',f *• 
in disguise, broke in and murdered them. The Mor- at the 
mons then sold their possessions at Nauvoo, and in ^j^'^ 
1846 migrated westward. They are now located 1860. 
on the Great Salt Lake. Their settlement, containing m„^ » 
about 1 0,000 inhabitants, forms the nucleus of the new <«ni*»*i 
territory of Utah. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TexM. — Meziea— Causet of Annexation and the Mexican War. 

1. On account of the discovery of La Salle, tlie^^g^^ 
French claimed Texas to the Rio Grande, as forming la saiic 
a part of Louisiana. The Spaniards of Mexico re- **'SJ^' 
monstrated, and sent thither an armed force, but the *^^*^ 
French had already dispersed. The first effecttial 
settlement in Texas was that of San Antonio de Bexar, 
made by the Spaniards in 1692. But the Mexican 169* 
authorities seemed not so desirous to occupy thisfounSwl 
country, as to keep it a desolate waste, that thus an 
imp<assable bariier might be maintained between them 
and their Anglo-American neighbors. This desire to 
avoid contact by means of an intervening desert, was 
so strongly felt by the Mexicans, even m 1847, as to 

Chapter VI. — 1. On what account did the French claim 
Texas ? How was this claim met by the Spaniards ? When 
was the first effectual settlement made in Texas? How did 
the Mexicans manifest aversion to Anglo- Americana, at an eaily 
day, and again recently? 
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rr IV. break off negotiations for peace, when General Scott 

rD lu. was at the gates of their capital with a victorious 
cBAF.vi.army. The aversion to the Anglo-Americans thus 

manifested, the Mexicans at first derived from their 

mother country ; and it may be marked cts the firai 

and predisposing cause of the late Mexican war. 
1810. 2. After Ferdinand VII., king of Spain, had, in 
Mexico 1810, fallen with the Spanish nation, under the power 
"^ of Napoleon, the Mexicans revolted. But the people 
1818 ^^^^ °^^ united; — and after the bloody war of eight 
RofaiutiyeM^, called live first revolution^ the royalists prevail- 
prevaiL ^j jij^ sccond rcvolution was begun m 1821, 

by the Mexican general Iturbide. Under him they 

—24. ^^^^^ o^ ^^^ Spanish yoke. But he made himself a 

^ jurbide. monarch. The people wished for a republic; and 

shot at they deposed Iturbide, banished, — ^and, on his return^ 

^****""'' condemned and executed him. In 1824, a federal 

constitution was formed under the auspices of a new 
Federal leader, Santa Anna ; by which Mexico, hke our re* 
uSn'of * public, was divided into states, with each, a legislature, 
Mexico, and over the whole a general government. 

3. In 1803, the United States, in purchasing* Louis- 

I880.iana of France, obtained with it the disputed claim to 

e5Jd"to'^®^^S' but m 1820* they ceded it by treaty to Spain 

Spain, as a part of Mexico; Florida being then granted by 

that power to the United States. Two years there- 
*®*** after Stephen F. Austin led a colony from the 
Ameri- United States to Texas, and made .a settlement be- 
ufouS-tween the rivers Brazos and Colorado. The Spanish 

authorities in Mexico, desirous of defence against the 
r^The destructive incursions of the fierce and hostile Co- 
ireaty manches, had, contrary to their ordinary policy, made 

nude In — — 

but not ^' ^f what may this aversion be regarded as the first 

perfect- cause 7—51. When did the Mexicans revolt against the Spanish 

•^ "J'" government ? Give some account of the firet revolution— of 

*^^* the second— of Iturbide. What was done in 1824 ?— 3. When 

bad the United States a claim to Texas 7 How obtained, and 

how and when was it relinquished ? When and by whom led, 

was the first American colony of Texas ? Where established 7 

What motives had the Mexicans in admitting these settlen, and 

what conditions did tfjey require of them 7 
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laws favoring American immigration ; yet only under f^ iv« 
the condition that the immigrants should adopt the p*d m. / 1 
Catholic religion, and send their children to Spanish^^^^ 
schools, 

4. Austin's enterprise being joined by others, who 
like himself, sought to better their fortunes, his colony 
soon flourished to such an extent, that it attracted 
the attention of the Mexican clergy. They found y^^ 
that the law, which required the settlers to make ^^^^^^L 
that they were Catholics, and would establbh Spanish 
schools, had been disregarded by them; and they 
felt the utmost alarm, and cf course a desire that i 

those whom they regarded as Toreign heretics, should / 

either submit to their national laws, and embrace their 
national religion, or be rooted out Bere were scion 
the seeds of future war : for these supposed heretics 
were the brothers of American citizens, and, though 
expatriated, they were children-bom of the republic. 
^ 6. Texas, imder the constitution of 1824, was united 
in one state with the neighboring province of Coa- (in isn 
huila. The Spanish Mexicans of this province out- S?JJ 
voted and pursued an oppressive policy agamst the j^^ 
Texans. Stephen F. Austin was sent by them to the ™"^ 
city of Mexico to petition against these grievances, ^«fc» 
and for the privilege of forming Texas into a separate 
state. The Mexican congress treated him with neg- 
lect. He wrote a letter to the Texans advising them 
at all events to proceed in forming a separate state 
government. The party in Texas opposed to Austm, ^^^^^ 
sent back his letter to the Mexican authorities, — ^who takm 
made him prisoner as he was returning, sent him back ^STSiE 
to Mexico, and threw him into a dungeon. ^^'^ 

6. Meanwhile,, Santa Anna subverted the constitu- 

4* How did the Mexican clergy find that these condition! 
had been met on the part of the setUers? How did the clergy 
regard them, and what appears to have been their desire re- 
specting them 7 To what would such feelings naturally lead? 
---6» With what Mexican province was Texas united, and how 
treated ? For what was Austin sent to Mexico 7 How was h» 
there treated, and what course did he pursue 't Why wai a 
tin thrown hito a dtuigeon 7 
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rr TV. tion of 1824, and in tbe name of liberty, made him- 
F'D 111. self the military tyrant of the Mexicans. He sent 
•■A*' vu General Cos into Texas, to place the civil ralers there 
in subjection to the njilitary. Ai this time Austin 
^SvSitt- returned, and was placed at the head of a central com- 
••gJJ;^ mittee of safety. Appeals were made through the 
i press to the Texan people, and arrangements set on 
toot to raise men and money. Adventurers from th€ 
American states came to their aid. The object ol 
the Texans at this time, was to join a Mexican party 
now in arms against the military usurpation of Santa 
Anna, and thus to maintain the constitution of 1824. 
Oct 1 *?. Mexican forces had been sent to Gonzalez to de- 
'SSSiU^'^Mawd a field-piece. The Texans attacked and drove 
•^gjjj^'them from the ground with loss. — Santa Anna had 
loSJ °^^ caused the fortresses of Goliad, and the Alamo, 
Tg»n or citadel of Bexar, to be strongly fortified ; the latter 
bemg the headquarters of General Cos. The Texans 
Mezicftnon the 8th of October, took Gohad with valuable 
^TSi munitions. On the 28th, they obtained a victory near 
^^ fiexar. — ^Texan delegates, November 22d, met in con- 
vention at St. Felipe, and established a provisional 
government. On the 11th of December, their forces, 
under General Burleson took, after a bloody siege and 
a violent struggle, the strong fortress of the Alamo 
and the city of Bexar; General Cos and his army 
were made prisoners, and not a Mexican in arms re- 
mained. But Santa Anna, ever active and alert, was 
gathering his forces; and m February, 1836, was ap- 
proaching with 8,000 men. 

8. Unhappily, divisions prevailed in the Texan coun- 

1830 sels, while the small and insufficient garrison of tho 

BiiMerf Alamo was attacked by this powerful army ; headed 

?[^ by a man, who added to the smoothness of the 

tm tiger, his fierceness and cruelty. Travis, who com- 

6* What ID the mean time was the course of Santa Anna 
with respect to the constitution of 1824, and with regard to the 
Texans 7 What measures indicating resistance were taken by 
the Texans? What was now their object ?~7* Where wci. 
the first blood shed ? Give some account of the battle of Ouu* 
What was done by the Texans under DurleoiMi 7 
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manded, had only 150 men. They fought all onerr nr. 
bloody night, until he fell with all the gsirrison butrD ill. 
seven ; — ^tmd they were slain, while crying for quarter !«■*»•»"' 

9. Meantime, a Texan convention had assembled 

hi Washington, on the Brazos, which, on the 2d of -n 

March, dbclarrd independence. They had desired, < ^ 

said the delegates, to unite with their Mexican breth- Ij^^ 
ren in support of the constitution of 1824, but in vain, jjjjjjj. 
Now appealing to the world for the necessities of their dMioiw 
condition, they declared themselves an Independent 
Repubuc, and committed their cause to the Suprbmb i j 

Arbiter of nations. ' ' 

10. Colonel Fanning commanded at Goliad. He 
had besought the Texan authorities to reiriforco him; 
and .he had been directed by them to abandon his 
post, and save his garrison by retreat.* The Mexi- 
cans, by their superior force, overpowered him. He 
surrendered on condition that he and his men should 
be treated as prisoners of war. Santa Anna ordered 
their execution ; and four hundred unarmed and un- i®?2 

. ,. . . * , , . Miirchl7. 

resistmg men, unsuspicious of harm, were drawn out. Mgwwy 
One oi the fated soldiers exclaimed, "They are going *k. mo. ' 
to shoot us ; let us turn and not be shot in the back. 
In another instant the fire was ^ven, and the prison- 
ers fell dead. Fanning was shot the next day ;— and 
his body denied a burial. These men were American- 
bom. Fanning had been an officer in the army of the 
United States. American hate and sympathy kindled 
as the shocking massacre was told. Jnnexation fol- 
lowed in time, and the Mexican war, 

11. On the 21st of April, the mam Texan army, 
under Obnbral Houston, met the Mexicans who 

* Of this fact, the writer was recently informed hj General, non 
Senator Houston.— Fanning had marohea out of the fortress, met, and 
contended with the Mexicans, was taken and carried back, wo that tb* 
massacre was at Goliad. 

8* Give some accoiiat of the massacre of the Alamo.— 
0* Of the Texans* declaration of Independence. — 10* Of the 
massacre of Goliad. Who were the men masBacred at Goliad, 
ttnd with what feelings was their slaughter heard of in America? 
What followed?— ll. Give some accuont of the battle of San 
Jiioiiito. 

15* 
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rr IV. were double their number, near, the San Jacinto. 

rnuL Furiously the Texans rushed to battle with the cry, 

"^» ^ " Remember the Alamo." They fought at less than 

half- rifle distance, and in less than half an hour, 

eiSr^X- wholly routed the Mexicans ; killing and wounding a 

fiKwcan number greater than the whole Texan force. Among 

im ^^^ prisoners taken after the battle, was Santa Anna 

.^3 ^IJi'cM^i^^s®^- As supreme ruler of Mexico, he, by a treaty, 

/^ J<»«^*^ acknowledged their independence, and allowed their 

Tex-ioai westein boundary to be the Rio Grande. This treaty 

^ * ' was after his return disavowed by Mexico, and by Santa 

J -1 -^ Anna himself, it being made while he was a prisoner. 

1 ^ 12. Although the United States, England, and 

other powers acknowledged the independence of 

183 T.Texas, yet Mexico, through all her changes of ru- 

uSted ' lers ever claimed the country ; and occasionally sent 

iroSSie troops to renew the war by predatory excursions. — . 

lidSro-The Texans in 1841, sent under McLbod a party of 

dence. gQQ^ ^|jq y^^^e mostly Americans, to take possession 

of Santa' F6, the capital of New Mexico, that city 

lying on the eastern side of the Rio Grande. These 

were made prisoners by the Mexicans, and treated 

with great cruelty. 

13. General WoU, sent by Santa Anna to invade Texas, 

took Bexar. A Texan army, having driven him back, 

were full of zeal to carry the war into Mexico. A party 

of 300 crossed the Rio Grande, and proceeding to Mier, 

!^*j^*they attacked it; and although opposed by five times 

^njj^ their force, they fought their way into the heart of 

Mier. the place, killed and wounded double their whole 

number, when, although they had lost only 36 men, 

^ they capitulated.* These prisoners were treated with 

great severity. 

* Thev were, says General Green, in his Journal of the Ejcpedition, 
betrayed into the surrender by Fisher, their leader, who had lost his 
mind by a gunshot wound. Green says this party of 300, killed and 
wounded 800 of the Mexicans at Mier. 

11* What treaty did Sauta Anna make with the Texans 7 
^13* Who acknowledged the Texan iudependeuoe, and whc 
did not? Give some account of the attempt to take Suita Fft 
«— 13* The attempt of the Texans on Mier. 
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14. Texas earl^ made application to be received ft ev* 
into the American Union. General Jackson objected, poraT 
and afterwards Mr. Van Buren, — on the ground of cbap.tl 
existing peaceful relations with Mexico, and the unset- 
tled boundary of Texas. Mr. Tyler brought for- ^^*^* 
wrd the proposition. It was lost in congress. But upw 
the mass of the American people were m favor of K.**feui, 
Annexation. The Whig candidates for president and vicSJSl* 
vice-president were Henry Clay and Theodore Fre- fintj; 
'inghuysen, who were opposed to immediate annexa- ^^^ 
tion ; and the Democratic, were James K. Polk and 
George M. Dallas, who were pledged in its favor. 1 945 
The latter were elected ; and on the 4th of March, w^reh 4 
1845, they were duly inaugurated. rutad. 

16. On the 28th of February, after the election, 
and before the inauguration, congress passed the joint 184^ 
resolution to annex Texas. Additional new states, not ^joi^ 
exceeding four, may be formed from this territory uSS^liEt 
with slavery, if south of lat. 36^, but if north, with- 5§SJ 
out. — ^The Mexican minister at Washington, Senor 
Almonte, who had before announced that Mexico (ManJi 
would declare war if Texas were annexed^ now gave it.r*- • _n 
notice, that since America had consummated ** the tfaePiSi C? 
most unjust act recorded in history," negotiations were ^^ "^ 
at an end. ^"^ 

16. Mexico had been to the Americans an unjust <^ 

and mjurious neighbor. Such had been the imre- '^ 
dressed wrongs of person and property, t© which. 
American citizens had been subjected in Mexico, that _ ' 

had she not been a weaker nation and a sister i^e- 
«-^--— -— ----^----— — .^^^— — ^---— ^— — — ^.^-^-.— — ^— ^— — ^.^— — — «• ^ 

14* Give a history of the Annexation of Texas, to the cUms y 

of the presidential election. How is it manifested by this ac- 
count that the people were in fav<Hr of annexation 7 Are presi- 
dents of the United States elected the same year in which they 
are inaugurated — ^Mr. Polk for example? — 15* When did 
congress pass the joint resolution to annex Texas 7 What con- 
dition was there respectmff new states 7 What had previously 
been announced as the oetermination of Mexico in case the 
United States annexed Texas 7 What announcement was now 
made by the Mexican minister 7— 16* What had bec^i the 
oonixe of Mexico towards American citizens 7 What hiudfHvd 
wor Axuiug Jackson's admuuHtratiou 7 
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rr nr. public, war would have resulted during Jackson's ad- 
P*D in. ministration. Mr. Van Buren recommended measurea 
CHAP. n. leading to war ; — when the Mexicans resoited to ne- 
1839.gotiation. In 1839 a treaty was made, by which 
Mjjg^they agreed to pay large indemnities to American 
sufferers. This treaty was modi6ed in 1843, butYts 
j[?^" stipulations, the Mexican government had mostly failed 
i***- to observe. 

17. The assent of Texas, by which she became a 
I84ff.part of the American Union, was expressed in the 
tiig^' ordinance of July 6, 1845. Two days thereafter, a 

^^^'^ request was dispatched to President Polk to send an 
armed force to protect Texas against the threatened 
invasion of Mexico. The administration judiciously 

nSXr chose, as commander of the forces to be sent, Col. 

qVJSJ Zaoiiary Taylor. On the 30th of July he was or- 

,^% dered by the war department to move as near to the 
dliS) ^^ Grande as prudence would dictate. Thereupon he 
marched, and took post at Corpus Christi. A Mexi- 
can force, in the mean time, had collected on the west- 
em bank of the Rio Grande. 

18. Although regular pacific negotiations were 
^®*^- closed, yet the American executive made overtures 

-. nakM for peace through Mr. Black, the American consul at 
'^ S^MMe! Mexico. General Herrera, one of the wisest patriots 
I of Mexico, was now at the head of her affairs. He 

was disposed to peace, and he gave private assurances 
that he would receive a special commissioner to treat 
respecting Texas ; but the American government, he 
said, must first withdraw a fieet, with which they 
menaced Vera Cruz. This was done. 

19. The ancient aversion of the Mexicans had been, 
by the annexation, wrought into jealousy and fierce 

16« What waa done during Mr. Van Buren's administratioii 
respecting a treaty ? — 17« When did Texas by her own ordi- 
nance actually become a part of the American Union 7 What 
was done two days thereafter 7 Who was chosen to command 
the military defenders of Texas 7 What orders did he receivej 
«nd what do 7 — !§• Who. was at the head of affairs in Mexico 1 
What was done by Mr. Polk (the American Executive) in re- 
gAtd to peace 7 — 111* How did the aveisiou of the Moxicaui 
iM^if manifest iltielf 7 . 
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revenge; and he who most vilified the Americans, rr nr. 
and the loudest blustered for war, was most thepoiu 
popular favorite; and such was Paredbs, by whose ^■^•▼i' 
party, Herrera was denounced as a traitor for suspected 
mtercourse with the foes of the nation. He was still fiS^gS* 
struggling for his place, when Mr. Slidell, sent by Mr. ^'JJ 
Polk, arrived in Mexico, and demanded to be re- 
ceived. Herrera rejected his mission on the ground Dec. wk 
that the American government had sent him as sm^^ii 
envoy to settle the whole difference between the two*^****" 
nations, and not as a commissioner to consider merely 
the Texan question. He had brought the American 
account-book; when it had been proposed by the 
Mexicans to settle such items only, as appeared 1 846 
upon their own. Herrera, even with this rejection, fiSdi 
was not found violent enou&^h to please the Mexicans, ?^ 
and they displaced him, and elevated Paredes. ««»<• 

20. On the 16th of January, 1845, the United 
States senate ratified a treaty with China, which had j^*f 
been there negotiated between Mr. Gushing, the cSine* 

^ American Envoy Extraordinary, and the Commissioner 
of the Chinese Emperor. 

21. Oregon. — England and America both claimed 
.x^ the extensive portion of this country, north of the Co- 
lumbia river, to the Russian settlements. — Columbia 
river and its vicmity belongs to the Americans by right i T9Ji 

? of the discovery made in 1792, by Captam Grey of c^^*" 
Boston, and by the explorations of Lewis and Clark, '^^^ 

!^ in the employ of the American government, made in lumbim. 

•^ the years 1804-5. — John Jacob Astor of New YorkjtfSTwS 
founded Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia, in^'^oflST 
1811. The first house on its waters, was, however, *****' ^ 
established on Lewis river, by the Mi^ouri Fur Com- 
pany, in 1808. 

22. The difficulty with England became so serious 

19* How was Mr. Slidell receiVed? Who was raised to 
honor 'n Mexico? — 30* Give au account of the Chuiese 
treaty. — 2 1* What part of Oregon was in dispute, and with 
whom? On what was the American claim to Uie Coluili- 
bia river and its valley founded? What were tho fintsettb- 
UMuts in Oregon ? 
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M to threaten war. It was, howerer, compromised: by pt iv. 
a treaty negotiated at Washington between Mr. Pack- pB nT 
enham, the British Minister, and Mr. Buchanan, the oh^«i- 
American Secretary, — which makes the northern J ®f 5* 
boundary of Oregon, the line of lat. 49 deg. ; butfnwitjr^oi 
gives to the British the whole of Vancouver's Island, infton' 
and a right to the joint navigation of the Columbia 
river. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Mexican War. — ^Army of Occupadon. 

1. Gkn. Taylor was ordered by the secretary of war, 
Jan. 13, 1846, to take post at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. The effect of the order was to precipitate Efftetoi 
the collision of arms, and to give to the Mexicans, the dSaTi^ 
advantage of the cry of invasion. Gen. Taylor moved ^^'iSo 
from Corpus Christi on the 8th of March. On the ®~*** 
18th he met a party of mounted Mexican marauders 
called rancheros, who warned him that he had passed 
the limits of Texas. On the 25th, the army reached 
Point Isabel. The Mexican authorities in leaving this 
place had set it on fire; but Taylor with exertion 
saved most of the buildings. From the nature of the 
coast he must make this place the depot for his stores. 
Leaving them here, with 450 men under Major Mun- March a 
roe, he advanced, and took post at the mouth of the "S^ 
Rio Grande opposite to Matamoras. Here batteries ^!^S 
were soon erected by the Mexicans, pointing at his ^**' 
camp. This he intrenched, and immediately com- 
merced a fort, whose guns threatened the heart of the 

' 32* How was the difficulty with England settled? 

Chapter VII— 1. What order did Gen. Taylor receivat 
What was its effect ? Give an account of Gen. Taylor's march 
from the mouth of the Nueces to that of the Rio Grando. 
What was here done by the Mexicans and the Americans? 
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X^ f^iv. city. Yet Gen. Taylor was stri-jtlj courteous ti> aB. 
TdTuT ^^^ ^^^^ come, in peiice, he. Sciid, lo protect Texas, not 
cH. VII.' to invade Mexico ; but if attacked, he should know 
u^ruS* ^^^ ^ defend himself. 

Cotcw 2. This attack he had hourly reason to expect 

fSmMle Paredes had put in requisition the best troops of Mex- 

iSC?, ico, headed by her ablest generals, and they were 

KlidbJ gathering towards the Rio Grande. On both sides 

nScS? of the nver, all was warlike action;— here, mounting 

"*^^ or relieving guards,— and there, planting artillery. 

Gen. Arista now arrived, and took the command at 

Matamoras. The Mexican government made a for- 

Aoni M.mal declaration of war on the 23d of May. — On the 

tSrSllli. 24th Capt. Thornton with sixty-three dragoons was 

"¥hSfn^'sent by Gen. Taylor a few miles up the river to 

turo.* Am! reconnoitre. They fell into an ambuscade, and find- 

mSw.w.^'^S themselves surrounded by a far superior force, 

they attempted to retreat, cutting their way ; but 

they were obhged to surrender, with the loss of 16 

killed and wounded. 

3. The American congress and people were as ton- 
bhed and agitated, when Gen. Taylor's account of this» 

'1 Artonkh. first bloodshed was received. Their army was sur- 

I Mxiijr? rounded, and in danger, from the soldiers who had 

^ / committed* the massacres of Goliad and the Alamo! 

*^|i. A kind of monomania pervaded the nation. The 

4ent»»«c. President announced to congress that the Mexicans 

'"uS?" had " mvaded our territory, and shed the blood of our 

citizens upon our own soil." Congress responded, 

that " war existed by the act of Mexico," and m two 

ifay 13. days passed a law authorizing 60,000 volunteers to 

ooRffreM be raised for twelve months ; and appropriating to- 

*** "^iSd ^srds the carrying on of the war, ten millions of 

dollars. Thus were the means at once provided. 

4. Declared war being upon the hands of the Ex- 

!• What was Gen. Taylor's coune of conduct? — H* What 
was now the aspect of things in regard to war? How did hos- 
tilities actually commence ? When did the Mexicans declare 
war? — 3* How was news of the breaking out of the war ro* 
eeived in America? and what was done by tb« Prnaideut uiJ 
by CuugretiB? 
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ecutivo, the plan for its prosecution and results ap- pt iv. 
pears to have been, — to take for indemnity and as a p^Jhil 
permanent acquisition, that part of the Mexican terri- *'"• ^* 
tory lying between the old United States and the p?^^ 
Pacific; and so to carry the war into the more vital ^^jj* 
and richer parts of Mexico, that the people would 
be willing to receive peace, and some needful funds, 
though at the sacrifice of this territory, and the re- 
linquishment of Texas to the Rio Grande. 5 

5. The American Executive, aided by the head of \ 
the war department, and by General Scott, now ' 
sketched out, in two days* time, a plan of a campaign, n^yy 
exceeding, in the vastness of the spaces, over which it w"*"^ 
swept by sea and land, any thing of the kind known 

in history. Vessels were to pass round Cape Honi 
to the coast of California, to aid those already there Vutpiu 
m conquering that country. An " Army of the West" «un. 
was to be assembled at Fort Leavenworth to take 
New Mexico, and then proceed westward to the Pa- 
cific, to co-operate with the fleet. An " Army of the 
Centre," to be collected from different and distant 
parts of the Union, was to rendezvous at San Antonio 
de Bexar, and thence to invade Coahuila and Chihua- 
hua.* These armies were mostly to be created from the 
raw material. The existing regular force of the United 
States, officers and men, did not exceed nine thousand. 

6. Gen. Taylor, whose force was called the " Army 
of Occupation," now rexseived intelligence by Capt. 
Walker that a large Mexican force in his rear, was 
interposed between him and his stores at Point Isabel. 
Walker had there^ been stationed by Major Mimroe to 
keep open the communication; and he had fought 
fifteen minutes with his one company of Texan rangers, 
(armed with revolving pistols J with 1600 Mexican w^A 
cavalry,— killed thirty and escaped; and subsequently *••"* 

* Pronounced Che-waw-waw. 

4* What waa the general plan of the American Executive t 
5* What were the military operations now sketched out for the 
army and navy ? — 6* What intelligence was now received by 
Gen. Taylor? Give an account of the first battle of the WW 
in which Mexican bloud was shed. 

10 
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FT IV he had foand his way with six men through the Mex- 

p»Dnificaii army to bring this information. 

OH. vu. Y^ Taylor did not hesitate. Leaving his camp at 

*®*p-Matamoras,with a garrison in command of the trusty 

at ¥o?nt ^^*®^^ Major Brown, he marched with the main 

Isabel, army, and reached Point Isabel immolested. The 

Mexicans at Matamoras attacked the camp with their 

*5. batteries, and Major Brown opened his guns upon the 

ade"of ' city. The firing was anxiously heard by Taylor, and 

Bro^. a messenger for aid reached him from Major Brown. 

The garrison at Point Isabel being reinforced by 500 

Tayior men, supplied by Commodore Conner from the navy, 

'ySS^ Gen. Taylor announced to the war department, " I 

shall march this day with the main body of the army, 

to open a communication with Major Brown, and 

throw forward supphes of ordnance and provision. 

If the enemy opposes my march, in whatever force, I 

shaU fight hun." 

¥So* ®- ^^® ^^^^^ evenmg he marched. The next day 

^To. at noon he came in full sight of the Mexican army, 

/oS^ drawn up in order of battle, and extending a mile 

Am.' across his way. Taylor halted his men,— bade them 

— * refresh themselves at the pools — then formed his line. 

^&!^'The Mexicans, although with choice of the ground, 

Aimk.4.and more than double numbers, were forced, after five 

^' ^' hours, to yield to the Americans, the victory of Palo 

Alto. Major Ringgold was here mortally wounded. 

JfeJca 9. Ai two o'clock the next day the army resumed 

patma. i^ march. Having advanced about three miles, the 

5Jj^ Mexicans were discovered, skilfully posted, with artil- 

6 W ^®^» ^* Itesaca de la Falma, At four o'clock the 

i^ Americans came up. The field was fiercely contested. 

iiexTiosi ^^ ^^ here, that Capt. May, with his dragoons rode 

- «».^ up to a Mexican battery, cut down the men, and took 

w.mor- ' '■ 

7* What was now done by Gen. Taylor? What cannonade 
yraia heard by him at Point Isabel? What determination did he 
announce? — §• Give an account of the battle of Palo Alto, 
the numbers engaged, loss, &c. ; see side-note. (When here- 
after the direction is, give an account of a battle, let the tide* 
notes he studied as well as^he text)^9» Give an aocoimt ui 
Um battle of Resaoa do la Polnia. 
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Gen. La V^a as he was applying a matcn to one of rriv. 

the guns. The Mexicans were wholly routed. Their "tdS 
camp — its stores, equipage, and Gen. Arista's private ** *" 
papers, fell into the hands of the Americans. On 
arriving at the camp, Taylor and his victorious army 
carried joy to the wearied combatants. But the val- 
ued commander of the fort had been killed. Gen. 
Taylor named the place where he fought and fell. 
Fort Brown. 

10. Great were the rejoicings and illuminations in 

the United States for the victories of the Rio Grande. 1846 
The Mexican army now deserted Matamoras, and the rUter 
civil authorities suffered the Americans to take qmet •jSiST 
possession. Everywhere the young men of America ""*'" 
were now ready, nay, in haste, to go forth to defend 
their brethren, fight the Mexicans, and push for the "Juir, 
'* Halls of the Montczumas." Gen. Taylor was em- ZiIjZ 
barrassed and delayed by the 01-provided numbers pw«of 
who came. — The towns on the lower Rio Grande were SSSSS 
taken and occupied by the Americans. Camargo, ^giJJ* 
made the depot of provisions and stores, was gar- 
risoned with 2,000 men under Gen. Patterson. 

11. The army being now 6,000 strong, its fiirst di- 
vision, under ften. Worth, marched for the interior on 

the 20 th of August. Gen. Taylor with the rear column ? 
soon followed. On the 5th of September, the several fPjPf-J}; 
divisions were concentrated at Marin. Moving on, my at* 
they encamped, on the 9th, at Walnut Springs, three ^hj'S 
miles from Monterey. Here, on the south and west BptiSg^ 
towered the high peaks of the Sierra Madre, — ^while 
before them stood the walls of Monterey, bristling with 
cannon, and surrounded by fortresses ; — and around 
them an unknown region — an invaded country, with 
thousands t)f embittered foes. Most of their troops 
were untried volunteers. But they had officers edu- 

9* What had occurred at the campt .What occurred at 
Matamons ? — 10. What effect in the U. -fS. had the victoriM 
of the Rio Grande ? What effect on Taylor's movdments had 
the too great accession of ili-provi(kd numbers t — 11* Give an 
account of the movements of the armv until reaching Wahml 
Springa. What now wan its position 7 
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^'*'^- cated either directly or indirectly at West Point, who, 

P'D III. in all the complicated acquirements belonging to mih- 

,^ 6B. vii. tary science, had no superiors. Especially had they 

vi ^ a commander, cool and deliberate, — judicious to plan, 

/ and energetic to act. 

12. He looked upon the mountains, and perceived 
towards the southwest, that they were cleft by the 
small stream of the San Juan, along which, was the 
road from Saltillo to Monterey. He thought if a new 
way could be made by which the Saltillo road should 

1846.be reached, the enemy's line of supplies would be cut, 

fvS^th?.* ftJ^d probably less formidable defences intei-vene. The 

•f^iJ skill of the American engineers, under Capt. Mansfield, 

'ooSi.*' ^^^^^ ^^^ s^^h ^ ^^^y » ^^^ Grtn, Worth being selected 

for the important service, led a column of 650 men 

on the 20th and 21st, by a difficult detour round to 

jj^ Bat-*^® Saltillo road. But they did not gain this advan- 

titenw tage without loss. On the morning of the 2l8t they 

igr.M« successfully fought a battle, in which Col. Hay and 

' his Texan rangers were distinguished. 

13. The Saltillo road being gained, the fii-st obsta- 
cles now to be overcome in approaching the city, were 

dSStioS two batteries on a hill. Up to these, in fa?.e of their 
£# MX fire, the soldiers marched. They were taken, and 
^^^ their guns turned on the third and principal battery, 
— a fortified, unfinished stone building, called the 
Bishop's Palace, situated on the steep hill, Independ- 
ence. Night came on, and the weaiy and hungiy 
soldiers had to bide the pelting of a storm. . At three 
Bept. 98. a party headed by Col. Childs, and conducted by 
•^^'JJ^* engineers Saunders and Meade, mounted the hill. A 
^g^» vigorous sortie from the fort was repelled. The 
•tonned. Americans entered it with the flying Mexicans, and it 
was theirs. After having taken this battery, and 
turned it against the city, the war-worn troops, now 
three days from the camp, their numbers thinned by 
death, stood close upon the rear of Monterey. 

12* What plan was formed for approaching Monterey in 
war? Who led the detachment? What happened on the 
morning of the 2l8t ? — 13. Give an account of the movemoutf 
of Worth's party until it reached tlie rear of Monterey 
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14. Meantime, Taylor had souglit to direct the at- pt iv. 
tention of the enemy from this, his real point ofp'DiiL 
attack, by making a feigned one in front. But so cu.nu 
fiercely was this movement conducted by Gen. Buth^r, 
Capt. Backus, and others, that the city was entered, ^^^^S 
though with great sacrifice of Hfe ; for every street Atgck 
was barricaded, and guns were pointed from the ulrejTn 
walls of every house. The second day, a part of the 
defences were abandoned by the garrison, the Ameri- 
cans getting within the houses, ahd breaking through 

the walls. Gen. Quitman, who headed this party, 
advanced to the Plaza. On the morning of the 23d, 
the defences of the opposite side were assaulted and 
carried by the division of Gen. Worth. 

15. Gen. Taylor now passed over to Worth's quar- 
ter, where he received the Mexican commander, Gen. 
Ampudia. He came with a flag to propose capitula- 
tion and an armistice, on the ground that peace might ^ ,, -^ 
shortly be expected,— Paredes being displaced, and ta^n- 
Gen. Santa Anna now in power. General Taylor ?!tw!r 
knewf that in consequence of President Polk's hope of mSj5, 
that wily Mexican's favorable disposition, he had given '; 
an order to the fleet, which Com. Conner obejring, I ' 
Santa Anna had passed unmolested on his return from < 
Cuba. 

16. Gen. Taylor had not men sufficient to guard the 
Mexican soldiers, if he kept them as prisoners ; and 
his own unsupplied army needed all the provisions to 
be found in Monterey. Without the parade of com- 
passion, he had Its reality, and he wished to spare, 1**^ 
especially " non-combatants." With the advice of his f^a? 
officers, he therefore agreed to an armistice of eight "»'•'»**• 
weeks, on condition of the approval of the American j,,^^^ 
government. This, on correspondence, was withheld ; ^|^ 
and the war after six weeks was renewed. 

14* Give an account of the operations of Generals Butler, 
Quitman, &c., in front When did Worth's division enter th« 
city? — 15* On what CTonnd did Gen. Ampudia propose an 
armistice ? What did Taylor know of Mr. Polk's course in re- 
gard to Santa Anna?— 16. What farther do you leam 
tttiiiiug the armistice of Monterey 1 
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Mexican cm Infantry, il Cavalry, t Artillery, moring to the attack. 
Unittd States «■ Infantry, dl Cavalry, f Artillery, receiving the attack. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Aimy of the Centre. — Gen. Wool's march.— Battle of Baenft ^ 
Vista. 

1. To Gen. Wool the administration wisely confided pt nr. 
the principal share in mustering and preparing for the p^ in. 
service the volunteers. His orders, dated May 29 th, ch-tui. 
he received at Troy ; — ^left immediately for Washing- 
ton,— from thence moved through the states of Ohio, «®*? 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi ; ^^fin/ 
— meeting the enlisted volunteers at designated places ofdm.' 
of rendezvous, and inspecting and admittmg them, if 
suitable men, into the army. These distances were ^^^ 
accomplished, and twelve and a half regiments, (two ^««^ 
of cavalry,) making about 12,000 men, were inspected, "•'jjjs*' 
mustered into the service, and sent towards their *and 
destined places, by the 16th of July. men'mui 

2. About 9,000 of these recruits, went to the Rio **"**• 
Grande to reinforce the army of Gen. Taylor. Those ^^^^ , 
to form the " Army of the Centre" were by diOferentGjjjW. 
routes to rendezvous at Bexar; — ^some going the farVajjCoa 
circuit of Little Rock, in Arkansas, and some by the da Bay.) 
Gulf through La Vaea. At Bexar began that drill ;i^ 
and strict discipline of the volunteers which made wSof*i)*5^ 
Gen. Wool's corps, whether resting or moving, a camp^»j^^ 

of insti-uction ; and which, together with his great •" with 
care that every article necessary to health and effi- at th« 
ciency should always be prepared and ready, gave to 
it the praise of beinff " a model army." 

3. Gen. Wool's destination was Chihuahua. His 
force, amounting to 500 regiilars and 2,440 volun- 

Chaptbr VIII. — 1. Give an account of Gen. Woors move- 
ments in mustering the volunteers. — 2* How many of these 
went to Gen. Taylor ? Where were those for the Army of the 
Centre to rendezvous, and by what routes ? What gave to Gen. 
Woors corps the credit of being a " mode] arniv 7" — 3« I)er 
lorilie the army's luarcFi. 
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p*T IV. teers, crossed the Rio Grande at Presidio, on a flying 
PDuT bridge prepared for the purpose. From this fertile 
«a.viu. gpot they marched westward 26 miles, to Nava, over 
a dead level,— without finding a drop of water or a 
*®^*®' human habitation. The troops, in crossing the Sierras 
woSi of San Jose and Santa Rosa, encoimtered steep rocky 
Bexar^ asceuts and deep mountain gorges ; and often, before 
tb^RTo. their 300 heavy-laden wagons could pass, roads must 
*4J^ be repaired or made. Sometimes, as the army ap- 
peared, the ignorant people of the country, taken by 
surprise, believed that the robber-bands of Mexico 
were upon them. The shrieking women would run 
from their houses, and embrace the crosses by the 
-2 wayside, — probably where some friend had been killed, 

3> whose fate they expected to share. 

4. But, by the better-informed. Gen. Wool's approach 
was hailed with joy. He protected the quiet aodibfl 
oet. 8t ^^^ against the l^i^wlsss and iba strong; and.^s he 
WbolVt passed on through San Fernando and Santa Rosa, to 
Jjj^ Monclova, his advance was heralded as that of a 
friend. He there peacefully unfurled the American 
CTroom flag over the government-house of the province. At 
"drill' Monclova, Gen. Taylor communicated to him the cap- 
\ the M^ ture and armistice of Monterejr. Here also he learned 
^ SS'aw *^*^ ^^® projected route to Chihuahua was impractica- 
JJi^SS- ^^®- ^^*^ ^® ^°^ ^®°* Taylor believed that it would 
•d witC \yQ unwise thus to withdraw his force from the seat of 
oiuesandwar ; siuce the conquest of New Leon and Coahuild, 
▼"!•«:*•) already achieved, gave to the Americans the command 
of Chihuahua. 

6. On the 25th of November, Gen. Wool marched 
upon Parras,— Gen. Taylor advismg hun to establish 
to Sm!^ a post in that fertile region, and collect provisions, of 
fiSS** ^^ich his army were in need, and which the country 
tklla"to about Monterey could not supply. At Parras, Gen. 
pamu. Wool was received with all the courtesy due to a dis- 
tinguished guest. The strictness of his discipline was 

4* To whom did Gen. Wool aflbrd protection ? How was 
his advance re^rded by the well-informed Mexicans 7 What 
did he learn at Monclova 7 — 5* Whv did he inarch to Panm t 
What was tUa eflaoft of liis discipliiia 7 
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not only improving his army, but, by imparting the triv. 
new feeling of security to a people, so long the victims rniu. ^ 
of anarchy, he was winning their afifections, and giving «■• ^'■* i ^ 
them desires for a better government. Stores came in ^^j 
abundantly, and the necessities of the two armies were ' 

fully supplied. 

6. In the mean time Gen. Taylor had proceeded to 
Victoria, the capital of Tamaulipas, expecting to co- -g^^ 
operate with Gen. Patterson and a naval force in the Nov. 14.' 
reduction of Tampico. But that place had surrender- '^SKi?* 
ed to Commodore Conner on the 14th of November. ^{J^l' 
Gen. Butler was left in command at Monterey. Sal- thed, 
tillo, the capital of Coahuila, of which the Americans JoJ^ 
had taken peaceable possession on the lYth, was gar- and con 
risoned, and commanded by Gen. Worth. Mr«? 

Y. The changeful Mexicans having now displaced ^{^^ 
Paredes, and given full power to Santa Anna, he had the Am. 
concentrated a force of 22,000 at San Luis Potosi. ^^*^^ 
Gen. Worth, 60 miles in advance of Monterey, and 
200 from Taylor at Victoria, now received the start- 
ling intelligence, that this army was immediately to be An£' 
brought down upon him ; — he having but 900 men. gJJ 
He sent a rapid express, entreating Wool to l^asten^^jj^^ 
to his aid with his whole force. In two hours Gen. ^^j 
Wool was in motion with his entire column, and his long ^JJfjJJ. 
train of wagons. Only fourteen of his soldiers werehwwpii 
unable, on account of ill-health, to move. Such was 
the gratitude of the protected people, that the ladies 
of Parras came forward and voluntarily took these 
sick soldiers to their houses. In four days the army 
marched 120 miles, to Agua Nueva, twenty-one miles 
in advance of Saltillo. ^ 

8. Gen. Taylor, while at Victoria, learned that the *? 
city of Mexico was to be approached by Vera Cruz ; 

6. Give an account of the arrangements detailed in para- 
graph 6th. — 7» What do you now leam of Santa Anna ? What 
alarmed Gen. Worth, and what express did he send ? What 
was done by Gen. Wool ? What remarkable proof of gratituda 
did he receive from the ladies of Parras 7 What position WM 
taken by Gen. Woo» ? — 8* What disagreeable iutelligeuoa was 
received by Taylor 7 

16 
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PTHt and that Gen. Scott, appcnnted to conduct this iu* 

F9 ui. vasion, would, as his senior, supersede him in the 

€B. vm. Mexican command. It was from Taylor's army that 

Scott's force was to be drawn. Gen. Scott therefore 

^^^dS ordered from Gen. Taylor most of his efficient troops, 

^Ajiou leaving him,— till more could be sent by government, 

*' to stand on the defensive." Taylor, whatever might 

have been his feelings, promptly obeyed the order ; 

^5J5JJJ{* and dispatched to Vera Cruz the greater part of his 

vloox r^g^ar troops, and volunteers. This order reached 

*»|^jp- the forces of Gen. Wool also. But with the remains 

their of their force, these two generals met, and bore back 

**"^ the shock, of the most formidable army which Mexico 

had ever sent to the field. 

9. Gen. Taylor now learned that Santa Anna, by 
decided demonstrations, was threatening him. Leav- 
ing a small garrison at Monterey, he advanced south 

ig^iy with about 300 men to the camp of Wool at Agua 

Santa Nueva. Their whole force, officers and men, was 

omachS. 4,690, and Santa Anna was approaching with more 

eoSiitythan four times that number, besides 3,000 regular 

of force, ^ygjjy under Gen. Minon, and 1,000 under Gen. Ur- 

rea, sent in advance, to turn the American position, 

destroy their stores, and cut off their retreat. 

10. The army remained encamped at Agua Nueva 
until the afternoon of the 21st of February. Santa 

Banta Anna was approaching. The camp at Agua Nueva 
Mfvidfu^^s then broken up, and Santa Anna, believing that 
a'bScf® ^^ ^^^^ ^^^® flying ^ dismay, eagerly pursued, till he 
pmition. was drawn to the mountain-gorge of Angostura, pre- 
viously chosen by the American generals, as the place 
for^ the battle. Gen. Wool was left by Taylor the 
active commander at Buena Vista ; while he, anxious 
for his stores menaced by Minon, went to Saltillo. 

11. On the morning of the 2 2d, Gen. Wool drew 

8* What was his conduct ? Was Gen. Wool affected by the 
govonimeut order ? What did the two generals effect with the 
remainder of their force ? — 9m What was now the position and 
force of the Mexican and American armies ? — 10. What oc- 
curred on the afternoon of the 21st of February? — 11« What 
on th» uuumng of tlio 22d 7 
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ttp the annyfor battle. The gorge was the key of rnr. 
the position. Here was placed Capt. Washington's uhl 
battery. This was the birthday of the great «-vin 
Washington, and the battle-cry was to be, " 'fhe ^ 
memory of Washington I" From their positions the "p®*^^ 
troops looked out through the gorge to the south, buena 
and beheld, issuing from clouds of dust, the long MixTcao 
array of the Mexican host,~gUttering with burnished °'pea»f* 
arms, and gorgeous with many-colored draperies. As 
they come nearer, their delicious music cliarms for a 
moment even the stem ear of war ! But the shouts 
of the Americans rise louder,— as Gen. Taylor, whom 
they regard as invincible, appears upon the field. 

12. About noon the Mexicans pushed forward a8o'ci.)ck 
party to the heights on the east, or American left. p^M;. 
At three o'clock began the battle. Volunteer rifle- bejcjiw. 
men, under Col. Marshall, met the advanced Mexicans. uSIT* 
They made no impression upon the American Unea, "more 
while they suffered loss. Night came. The Ameri- 'aiS.^ 
cans remained under arms. — Two hours after mid- ^'^'^' 
night the Mexicans commenced the second day's at- 
tack. 

13. No language can depict the perilous condition 
of the comparatively few Americans who fought, and 
finally won the long and bloody battle of Buena Vista. 
Some of the volunteers fled in the early part of the 
day, and in endeavoring to rally them, Capt. Lincoln, 
aid to Gen. Wool, lost his valuable life. Once the 
Mexicans had turned the American left, and ui that 
quarter were gaining the field, when they were met 

and repelled by Col. Jefierson Davis, with the unening ^^i* ^^" 
rifles of the Mississippi volunteers. Repeatedly the ^^^^. 
battle had been lost, but for the flying-artillery, which ana. 
changed rapidly from point to point as it was needed. 
Twice Lieut. O'Brien checked masses of the enemy O'^'**^ 
with his small battery, remaining in their way so long ^^^ 
that he could only save himself, leaving part of his ingtoo* 

] 2* What were the military operations of the aftemooo of 
that day 7^1 3* Relate some <if the •arlier incidejits of tht 
btttUe of Buena ViiAa. 
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y*Tiv. guns. Washington, though repeatedly attacked, con- 
pp iiL stantly maintained his position. 

oH.vin. 14, Once Mexican cavalry found their way to the 
rear of the Americans, and attacked their camp ; hut 
eSSSjl they were repelled. Col. Yell here lost his life. Then 
came a moment, in which several thousand Mexicans 
Santa were in danger, when Santa Anna relieved them, and 
^' changed his batteries for a final assault, by the vile 
"3 ^^i trick of sending h flag, as if for surrender. This last 
\ truce, assault was furiously made on the American centre, 
3v Lart commanded by Taylor in person. For a few moments 
_j^ ^^'th^ ^^^ volunteers were in danger of being overwhelmed 
^ Mexi! by numbers. Colonels Hardin, Clay, and McKee, 
.f*°** were killed. The batteries of Bragg and Sherman 
iT^ *^ arrived, and by almost superhuman exertion, they 
saved the day. 
Bauie. 15. Santa Anna was obliged to draw back his 
KuKHA much diminished forces. The second night came on. 
Vista. Officers and men were on the alert, and horses m 
harness. The field was strewed with the lifeless vic- 
tims of war. The American surgeons and their assist- 
ants administered to the wounded, whether friend or 
foe ; and Mexican women were there, to soothe the 
dying, or wail the dead. 
Peb.«M. 16. The Americans were prepared to renew the 
Anfm contest. Outposts had made astonishing marches, 
iSij2i.ai^d had reached the camp. Gen. Marshall, with his 
i'.^l moimted Kentuckians, and Capt. Prentiss with his 
^fi^^; artillery, had travelled from the Pass of Rinconada, 
J»«^^' —35 miles of bad road,— in one day. — With the 
««. earliest dawn of the mormng Gen. Wool, abroad to 
reconnoitre, discovered that the enemy were in full re- 
treat. Hastening with the news to the tent of Tay- 
lor, they embraced and wept,— while the glad shouts 
of victory, rang over the battle-field. 

17. Santa Anna had promised his army, before the 
battle, the lives and property of their foes, and he 

1 4U Of the later. — 15* What was the position of things 
when night eame on? — 16* What preparation had the Amer- 
ieans made to r«new the coutest? What was diMOTerad at 
dawn of day 7 



baosent, besides regular troops, hordes of rancberos, ptiv> 
to fill the mountain passes, so that not an American rn in. 
should escape with his life. By a body of these j^^ij^ 
troops a wagon-train was attacked at Ramas and 45 g^nt^ 
wagoners kiJled. On the day of the battle. Gen. p^p'JJi 
Minon, with 1800 cavalry, was driven from Saltillo by ^^^ 
Capt. Webster and those under his command. Cols. ^^^ 
Morgan and Irvin, defeated a party at Agua Frio on «">. 
the 26th of February ; and Major Giddings was vie- ^Agua* 
torious at Ceralvo on the Yth of March. Mm.'Io* 

18. The victory of Buena Vista, without which the ^S.*'' 
guerilla warfare would have borne a different aspect, ^^'J^^ \ 
left the Americans after these affairs in quiet posses- Ceraivo.' 
sion of the northern provinces of Mexico proper. fofS 
Active operations being here at an end. Gen. Taylor, Am. aw. ^ 
after a few months, returned to receive high honors MexJoi* 5 
from his country; — and Gen. Wool was left at Mod- ^'fe'^' 
terey to govern and protect the conquered region a»^ W. 



CHAPTER ja. 

Army of the West — Conquest of New Mexico and California. 

1. A FLEET was already on the coast of Calif omia» 
when the war commenced. Commodore Sloat, the 
commander, was advised by the navy department, 
that war with Mexico might occur, in which case he - g - -, 
was, without further notice, to employ his fleet for juiy?. 
hostile purposes. Having been led to believe that {SjJ^iS' 
war existed. Com. Sloat took Monterey on the Yth of Sal^SE^ 
July, 1846. On the 9th, Francisco, north of Monte- >gS^' 

Sloat 

17. What had Santa Anna promised and prepared to do? 
What occurred at Ramas? At Saltillo? At Aqua Frio ? At 
Ceralvo?— !§• What is here said of Gen. Taylor? Of Gen. 
Wool? 

Chapter IX.— 1. Of what was Com. Sloat advised ? What 
I ia California were taken an the 7tk and 9Ui of July, 18461 
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FTiv. rey, was taken by a part of the squadron, acting undei 

FDliTthe orders of Com. Montgomery.. On the 15th, ar- 

1 ^\ ft ^^^'^^ ^ frigate under Cora. Stockton. On the iVth, 

J 15th. Com. Sloat dispatched a party to the mission of St. 

ofciJm. John, to recover cannon and other munitions which 

?uliin- ^^® enemy had there deposited. 

teroy. 2. At this place the American flag had already 

*juiy."^been planted by Col. Fremont,— who, with 63 men, 

nmlX'had been sent out in 1845 by the government with 

cm» caH- the ostensible object of making peaceful explorations. 

dme ^t Fremont being threatened with destruction 'by De 

\^iii*1cov" Castro, the Spanish commandant, went and aroused the 

•rnment. American settlers in the neighborhood of Sonoma, 

and on the river Sacramento. They added tt» his 

i)aiied the force, and he swept out the Mexican authorities from 

EevSfu. around the Bay of San Francisco and north. The 

fron"theA.merican Californians, July 5th, declared their inde- 

fl«^ pendence, and placed Fremont at their head. A few 

°^ * days after, news came that war existed between the 

United States and Mexico ; when the Californian colors 

were joyfully pulled down, and the American hoisted. 
3. Gen. Castro went south to Los Angeles, the seat 

of civil government. Stockton and Fremont, with their 
Aug. 17. combined land and naval forces, followed. The Mexicans 
^"ii?* withdrawing, they took peaceable possession ; and Cora, 
niieago- Stockton assumed, by proclamation, the style of gover- 
menTat nor. lie and Fremont then going north, a Mexican 
Angeles. fQ,.^^ under Gen. Flores retook Los Angeles, and the 

southern towns ; driving out the American garrisons. 

Fremont increased his Californian battalion to 428, 

with which in December and January he assisted in 

the final conquest of California, 
o^f thJ ^- Army of the West. — ^Immediately after the 
JJf*^~ opening of the war, orders were issued by the Exec- 
jiSu'45. ^''^® ^^^ organizing an "Army of the West," to be 
L^ru comnaanded by Gen. Kearny ; — for the object of ta- .. 
Urajf.iiw. kmg,— and placing under American laws. New Mexico 

oford.) ■ --——-—____—«- 

3* Give Bome account of Col. Fremont and his military op. 
•rations in California. — 3* What happened at Ciudad de loi 
Jkag€loa?^A* What was the object of the Army of thaWMt 
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and Cafiforni^. This army began, June 6th, to appear i*tit. 
at the rendezvous, which was Fort Leavenwoith. Here "pDnf 
the volunteers chose their own officers. The men *^"- "• 
elected by them had entered their ranks as privates. J®f ®" 
Doniphan was chosen colonel of the first Missouri Doni- 
regiment. All were for twenty days instructed by cESSi. v 
Buch of their officers as had been West-Point students; -7 

and thus tHe military arts and sciences infused into ^ 

this celebrated school, by Col. Sylvanus Thayer and 
his associates and successors, were rapidly transfused 
into the capable volunteers of the West. 

6. Gen. Kearny, having sent forward his baggage, 
and taken iH convoy the annual train of merchants' 
wagons, now numbering 414, (going to trade at Santa juneSb- 
Fe and Chihuahua,) set out with his army on the last Amif 
of June. They moved southwesterly across the river "aoSr 
Platte,— the branches of the Kansas,— along the Ar- ^JfJ* 
kansas to Bent's Fort ; thence south and southwesterly JfJi^ 
to Santa F6. g^ 

6. A great portion of tbe region moved over was 
prairie ; — one wide, wild, unmeasured level, or gently 
undulating field ; — sometimes green, as far as the eye 
could reach, with tall, rank grass,— and sometimes 

gay with unnumbered flowers,— perhaps blushing, far £jjj 
round with the varieties of the prairie rose,— or tinged 
orange with the wild Uly ; and sometimes showing the 
pale grebn and delicate white and red of the moccasin 
flower, the " belle of the prairie." Along the Arkan- 
sas the troops found great herds of buffalo; and 
cheerily joined the hunt, and enjoyed the feast. 

7. But they had many hardships. The ground was j^% 
often so soft and spongy, that the wagons sunk; and-^"'** 
the strength of the men must be added to that of the 
horses to drag them forth. Again chasms must be 
filled, and torrents bridged ; and sometimes the vol- 

4* What occurred with respect to election of officers and 
discipline, and where? — 5* Wliat is said of a wagon-tmiu 
which Gen. Kearny was to convoy? What course was taken 
by the army in their march to Santa Fd ? — 6» .Describe the 
prairie scenery, and the chief pleasure of the army 7— 7* What 
OiFagreeabl* scenes tiad they to euoouutert 
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FTiv. unteers must lie down at night in places infested witL 
P*Dni. serpents, horned frogs, lizards, and musquitoes. Often 
«"• «• they made long marches without water, and some- 
*®*®' times with scarcely any food. 

Ani.is. 8. Gen. Kearny peacefully entered the city of Santa 
K«aray F6, Containing 6,000 inhabitants. He occupied th< 
siuS^^. governor's palace, and planted above it, August 18tb, 

^3 the standard eagle of fi^pubhcan America. Thus had 
the army in fifty days accomplished this desert march 
Hee«tab-of 900 miles. The day after his entrance. Gen. Kear- 
civiUw-ny proclaimed himself governor of New Mexico. 
•™"*^ " You are now," said he, " American citizens ; — ^you 
no longer owe allegiance to the Mexican government." 
The principal men then took the oath required ; swear- 
ing allegiance to the laws and government of the 
Hilda- United States. These measures gave rise to much 
*"tiin- discussion in the American capitol when they became 
known ; the question bemg, whether the administra- 
tion had or had not transcended its constitutional 
powers, in thus annexing, without any action of con- 
gress, a territory to the American Union. 

9. Gen. Kearny having now taken possession oi 
"^ New Mexico, and organized a government, — of which 

\ he made Charles Bent the cfief executive,— it next 

* became his duty to proceed to California. He ap- 

3 pointed Col. Doniphan to succeed him in the province ; 

j with orders, however, that on the arrival of volunteers 

^96. under Col. Price, Doniphan should leave him in com- 

^^SS mand, proceed with his regiment and some additional 

Bantai<«. £^,.^03 ^ Chihuahua, and there report to Gen. Wool. 

10. Proceeding down the Rio Grande, Kearny was 
met by an express from Col. Fremont,— by which he 
learned that California was already conquered. Se- 

Kjumr'ilecting 100 men as his escort, he ordered the return 
of his mam force to Santa Fe. Crossing the Rio 
Grande in latitude 33°, he reached the river Gila, 

S* What were some of the circumstances of Gen. Keamy'f 
takiuff Santa F^ and establishing government? — ^9* What wai 
Gen. Kearny, next to do 7 Whom did he leave to succeed him f 
What orders did he give ? — 10« What information met Gea 
Kaamy and what was hia oouiaa of actiimf 
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at the copper mines, on the 20th of October; and£Tiv. 
following its course, he arrived at its mouth on the p»d m. 
22d of November, m lat. 32°. From this point he o"- ix. 
kept along, or near the Colorado, forty miles ; — ^thence J.®*® 
westerly sixty miles, through an arid desert. Kearar 

' 11. On the 2d of December, Gen. Kearny reached mSuthd 
Wamas village, the frontier settlement of California. ^ ^^"*** 
He was met on the 5 th by Capt. Gillespie, sent 
to him with thirty-six men, by Com. Stockton, acting 
-governor of California. A corps of the enemy were 
near. The next morning the general mounted his 
Httle party on the jaded beasts, which they had 
ridden from Santa Fe, 1060 miles, and at day- 
dawn went forth to San Pascal,— where he engaged 
160 mounted Califomians. The Americans were vic-g^*^ 
torious ; — but these more northern troops sold victory p^^^o- 
at a dearer rate, than the southern Mexicans. Kearny H^x. 
was twice wounded. Captains Johnson and Moore ' 
and Lieut. Hammond were killed ; — ^indeed, more than j 

half the officers were either killed or wounded, with 
19 of the men. When the surgeon appeared, the 
commander directed, " first dress the wounds of the 
soldiers;" and then fell,— fainting with exhaustion. Jy 
Happily his wounds were not dangerous. He reached 
San Diego on the 12th of December. 

12. On the 29th of that month, Com. Stockton and \f^\ 
Gen. Kearny, at the head of 600 marines with the land Batue ^ 
forces, marched to the vicinity of Ciudad los Angeles, ^i^.^C 
to quell the revolt of the inhabitants, — met and de- ^""J®* 
feated them at San Gabriel, on the 8th of Jan., and icanTO 
the next day took peaceable possession of Los Angeles, q^^^^ 
The Califomians, still in force, knowing that Fremont oa. Th 
approached, passed the city, marched twelve miles ^nianli* 
north, and surrendered to him, on an honorable capitu- ^[J^' 
lation. This proved the final pacification of California. Fremont 

13. The following day, the American parties met at ■''rhi^ 
Los Angeles. Who should be governor ? Stockton J'^J^J^ 
said it should be Fremont. General Kearny claimed "*'*^ 

10. Describe the route»of Gen. Kettrny.— 11. The buttle of 

SMiPliilC&L 
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^f^- tho office on account of his superior rank, and the Pre- 

ru. 111. sident's authority. But Kearny's written order, Fre- 

I847I ^ont refused to obey, until further directed, from 

Jan. 17* Washington. Kearny left him in the gubernatorial 

refuses' niansion ; and marched forth, with the poor remains 

5 to S ^^ *"^ P^rtj» ^ San Diego. Here he was reinforced 

Kear- by the Mormons' battalion under Col. Cooke. Leaving 

m^Khto^^*^"^ he sailed to Monterey; where in conjunction 

8. Diego, with Com. Shubrick, he made a proclamation as gov 

At Mon- ernor ; — annexing California to the United States. 

March*! ^^' Fremont conceived, at length, that the President 

procia-' would not sustain his course, rode on horseback, 400 

Mar.Ti miles in three days and ten hours, to make his submis- 

<o23. sion to Kearny, at Monterey. Col. Mason arrived, 

room's with orders to supersede Kearny and permit Fremont 

^S ^ J^^^ ^^^ regiment, or pursue his explorations. He 

journey- was forced, instead, to accompany Kearny in his over- 

luf'ar- land jonrney by the South Pass ; — arrested by him at 

1^48 ^^^^ Leavenworth, tried at Washington by a court- 

His ieiv- martial, and finally sentenced to lose his commission. 

fence, ij^^ President offered its restoration, but Fremont 

would not accept it at his hands. 



CHAPTER X. 
Doniphan's Expedition to Chihuahna. — Revolt in Now Mexioo 

1846 ^' T^^^^d^ys after Gen. Kearny's departure from 

Pept. 38." Santa F6, Col. Priee arrived with his recruits. Col. 

i»ric?aL I^oniphan was awaiting this event to commence his 

"sn^ta* march upon Chihuahua. But on the 1 1th of Octo- 

^*' b«r he received an order from Kearny, dated ** near 

La Joya/' to march wiUi his regim^t against the Na* 

^nJ?" vajo Indians,— their chiefs not having come to Santa 

^emT Fe to hold a peace-council with those of other Indian 

ffie^Na- nations, as they had been invited, and as they had 

''*'**^ promised to do ; — but instead of this, they hod made 
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war on •* the inhabitants of New Mexico, under the ^^'^* 
protection of the United States." P'DUL 

2. Winter was approaching, and the abodes of the *^ *" 
powerful Navajoes, the " mountain-lords" of unknown 
regions, extended far to the west. The more thorough- 
ly to scour their country, Col. Doniphan divided his ^J^^ 
regiment into three parties,— one under Major Gilpin, G*'Rjn 
to take a northern route ; one imder Col. Jackson, a «i'>o^M 
southern, while Doniphan himself was to take a cen- amomr 
tral range. All were to meet at Ojo Oso, or the ta^HuO 
Bear Springs,— bringing in the chiefs, there to hold a 
council. Notwithstanding incredible hardships, thiaJJ^^J^* 
was done ; and on the 2 2d of Nov. a treaty of peace made 
and amity was made in form. Tilm^ 

8. From Valverde, Col. Doniphan 'moved his army >»^ 
in three divisions ; with baggage- wagons and mer- ^9.**" 
chant-trains in convoy. He now ctx)ssed a dreary ^^i; 
desert of ninety miles, called the "Journey of the ^S^ 
Dead," where there was neither water, food, nor fuel, ^^p 
At Donanna the army found refreshment. ^^'^ 

4. At Bracito, on the Del Norte, they encountered 
a Mexican force, commanded by Gen. Ponce de Leon, aTd2^ 
who sent an officer with a black fiag^ demanding of *l5"?vom 
Doniphan to appear before him. On refusal^ he said E'p»«>- 
in haughty defiance, " We neither ask quarter, nor 
give it." The Mexicans advanced, firing three rounds, biuci- 
The Missourians, falling on their faces, were supposed '*forc5** 
to be dead, but suddenly rising, they delivered a fire so mIj^IL 
fatal that the foe fled in confusion, leaving about 200 ^sa^?* 
killed and wounded. fo^^ 

6. In the delightful valley of El Paso del Norte, f^^ 
the troopt Teere fully recruited. Their march from 't*^* 
El Paso was forth into unknown hostile regions. And 
now they had learned that Gen. Wool was not at Chi- 

Chapter X.— 1 . What was Gen. Kcamy's order to Col. Doni- 
nlutn? — 2* What diviBionB of his force were made by CoL D.f 
iTor what object ? With what result?— 3. Describe the army'* 
march from Valverde to Donanna. — 4. What occurred atBsA- 
«cro2— 5« Deaoiibe-the march from J£l Paso to Laguim de loi 
Pfttoa. 
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/" mv» httahaa. But fearlessly they pressed on. They 6Ia- 
/ FDiiL countered as they went from the Del Norte a desert 
<■• X* of sixty-five miles in extent, in which the whole army 
were in danger of perishing from thirst. Many ani- 
^®JJ^mals, and some men gave out, and lay down to die. 
BotMjftffMany officers and solmers threw all aside, and were 
wiSiI.y running with their last strength to reach a lake ten 
p* miles distant. But that Providence which so ofterv 

I ^my saved our armies during this war, reUeved their suffer- 
eI Pa2). "^S® ^y ^ shower so copious, that the torrent-streams 
^h^ came dashing from the rocks, to refresh and save 
^^tKM them. Having at length reached the lake, (Laguna 
thSt. de los Patos,) they remained to recruit, one day only, 
'X and on the 18th resumed their march. 
^ 6. Col. Doniphan, as he approached Chihuahua, 

^ Feb. 9B. learned that an army of 4,000 men had been raised to 
MENTo. oppose him by Don Angel Trias, governor of the 
'^i.m^ province. He met this formidable force strongly 
^°Il?^ posted, and fortified with heavy ordnance, at the 
\ goSI" ^^^ 9f Sacramento, eighteen miles from the capital , 
Am.^Si. ^'^^ ^^ ^^*^® army of about a thousand brave men here • 
^hC' <1®^^^ quadruple numbers of their enemies,— fight- 
ing on ground of their own selecticm. 

7. Haying completely routed the army, the city 
and province of Chihuahua were at the mercy of th<» 
conqueror. Captains Reid and Weightman, both dis* 
'iiafeh2.tinguished in the battle, were sent the followinff da^* 
B^'^ea.to take military possession of the capital. Col. Doni- 
tatabaaTphan having collected the trophies of his victory, .en- 
tered the succeeding day, March 2d, with the maiP 
army ; and planted the colors of his country over a 
city containing 40,000 inhabitants, and having in ita 
vicinity some of the richest mines in Mexico. In this 
salubrious climate, his soldiers enjoyed six weeks of 
5tlS: the opening spring ; then marched by Parras to Sal- 
tiOo. tiiio^ ^iiere at length they met Gen. Wool. Their 
term of service expired on the last of May. By Ca- 

S» Give some account of the battle of Sacramento. — 7. Ol 
th» entrance of Col Donij^an into Chihuahua. Of his army^ 
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maigo and the Eio Grande, they arrived at New Or< mv^ 
eans on the 15th of June; having marched 5,000 fdul 
miles since they left the Mississippi. «■ *• 

Q. In the mean time the New Mexicans had secretly 
conspired against the American authority. On the^^jj 
19th of January, at Femcvndo de Taos, were cruelly »fa»Mc» 
murdered Gov. Charles Bent, Sheriff Lee, and ^ourg^t and 
other persons. Massacres occurred at other places. *"* 
Col. Price, the military commander of Santa F6, re- yj^jj^,,,^ 
ceived the startUng intelligence on the 20th ; when he ^^^ 
learned that a force, hourly increasing, approached ^«»- »*• 
him. On the 23d he marched with 350 men,— met 
the foe. on the 24th, near the small town of Caruuia, j^n as. 
attacked and defeated him ; and again on the 29 th, at^^^^M 
the mountain-gorge called the Pass of Umhudo. Jjgg\ 

9. The Americans next had a march over the Taos^m. 4* 
mountain, through snows two feet in depth, with a de- iL 
gree of cold so intense, that many froze their limbs. ' ^ 
At Puebla de Taos they met the enemy, stormed 
his fortifications, and drove him from his position. Feb.ft. 
The valuable lives of Captain Burguin and other ^taoJ 
officers, were here lost. Fifteen Mexicans were exe- f jjf 
cuted as conspirators. P<i:ace was now restored, but ^•'*' 
a fear of secret conspiracy remained. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Scott's Invasion. — Vera Cruz. — Cerro Gordo. 

1. Since Mexico refused to treat for peace, the 
American Executive determined to strike at her capital 
through Vera Cruz. Gen. Scott, the first officer in 
the American army, was properly selected to conduct 

8. What occurred in New Mexico on the 19th of June 1847 T 
What were the two first victories of Col. Price ?— 9. What th« 
thiid and most important ' How many were executed if Wat 
ooalidoDce restored as well as peace 7 
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rrtv. this perilous enterprise. He was, on the 18th of No- 
rn lu. vember, notified by Secretary Marcy of his appoint- 
c«-«- ment, and directed to draw his force chiefly from 
1846. Gen. Taylor. Santa Anna was lying with 22,000 
fiJitt'?* men at San Luis PotosL It would have seemed 
probable that he would have turned towards Vera 
Cruz, and uniting with forces in that vicinity, oppose, 
as he might have done, with an army of more than 
1841.30,000, the landing of Gen. Scott; — rather than to 
Pjj. a march against Gen. Taylor. But (as Scott learned 
Batu« of after landing) Santa Anna chose the latter, and was 
vSt defeated at Buena Vbta. 

2. The rendezvous of the several corps, which 
were to compose the invading army, was the island 
of Lobos, 125 miles from Vera Cruz. Necessary de- 

" ' Marfth 7 ^^Y^» howcver, occurred ; and it was not until the ^th 
/ 8?fiT"^^ March, that Gen. Scott embarked with his troops 
army, on board the transporting squadron, which was com- 
manded by Com. Conner. Reaching Vera Cruz on 
the 9th, he, with admirable order, debarked his whole 
9th.— army on the west side of the island of Sacrificios, 
* ftwrifr Havmg vainly summoned the garrison to surrender, 
*''"* Scott, with the aid of his able engineers, of whom 
Col. Totten was chief, planted his batteries ; and com- 
isui.be-menced, on the ni^ht of the 18th, a tremendous bom- 
aSi^ bardment of the city. The fleet lent its aid, although 
***** exposed to the 'fire of the castle. 

3. On the night of the 27th, Vera Cruz, with the 
strong castle of San Juan d'Ulloa,— the principal com- 

^?* mercial port and the strongest fortress in Mexico, were 

^SSw^ surrendered, with 6,000 prisoners, (dismissed on pa- 

••^^ role,) am 600 pieces of artillery. Two meritorious 

American officers, Captains Alburtis and Vinton, with 

ten privates, were killed. Capt. Swift, one of the 

brightest ornaments of the service, who had organized 

Chapter XI. — 1* Of what was Gen. Scott notified, and 
what directed to do? What is here stated concemingr Santa 
Anna's position and morements ? — d* Give some account of the 
•oibariEation and landing of Scott's army. Of the attack on 
V«niCnii^-8. Of the fuimid*!; Of th» liMof • " 
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a eompaiiy of sappers and minera, — too eager in dnty pt i?. 
for bis impaired health, fainted at the head of his p*d nL 
corps, from over-exertion ; and died in the hospital. «"•«*• "^ 
Thp discipline of Gen. Scott's armj was strict, and no . / 
mvasion of private rights was permitted. ^Hi?it^ 

4. Com. Perry succeeded Conner in command of the ^<Sl*but 
Gulf squadron. Alvarado on the south was captured, tohSta! 
and Ti^pan on the north. The American government tSJk aI. 
about this time adopted the policy of drawing a reve- ▼•~*^^ 
nue from the conquered ; — ^lest by too much lenity, in 
paying for all needed supplies, the war should become 

a pecuniary advantage to the Mexicans, and thus 
peace be deferred. American revenue oflficers were 
appointed, and impost duties collected in the cap- 
tured ports. 

5. On the 8th of April, Gen. Scott, leaving a gar- adhis. 
risen in Vera Cruz, sent forward the advance of his ^^ 
army under Gen. TSviggs, on the road to Jalapa. At cm, 
the base of the grand eastern chain of the Cordilleras, 

the other divisions of the army came up, and the com- 
mander established a camp at Plan del Rio. There 
lay before him an ai-duous and difficult ascent through 
a mountain-gorge. Across this way, and on the 
heights which commanded it, bristled the artillery of ^ 

the invaded foe, 12,000 strong, commanded by Santa /^ 
Anmi^ who declared that he would die fighting rather ^^q ^ 
than " the American hosts should proudly tread the §J*JJ 
unperial caiitai of Azteca." mooo* 

6. Gen. Scott found that the Mexican position was Arru* 
so commanded by the batteries of the lofty height of — 
Cerro Gordo that approach in front was impracticable. k. anSw 
But, aided by the skill of his engineers, Lee and Beau- 
regard, he turned to the left, cauwng to be made a ' 
new road, by which,— ascending along difficult slopes, 
and over deep chasms, his army might reach the rear 

4* What places were captured by the navy ? What wai 
done in reference to collecting a revenue ? — 5. To what point 
did Gen. Soott move, and what was his position in regard to the 
Mexican army ? — 6* What great advantage was here gained 
b^ the American skill in engineering, and the lafaoieuD Am* 
«ght of the commander 7 
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^ mv> of the enemy's camp. After three days of secret la- 
j r'^iTDiii. bor, the road was made. On the 17th of April, the 
/ 7 (s. XL commander published a general order for the next 
day,— showing how the battle was to be gained,— how 
the flying were to be pursued,— and how the greatest 
advantage was to be reaped from the victwy. All 
was done as* he conmiandcKl. 

7. About noon the steep ascent was won. The 
heights of Cerro Gordo were stormed by Twiggs' bri- 

^tbe'gaae,— and the enemy's camp, by a party led by 
*Smi* Col. Harney, Gen. Shields, — (severely wounded,) and 
by CoL RUey. At two o'clock, P. M., the enemy 
were put to flight, — more than a thousand having 
fallen. Santa Anna and a part of his army had fled, 
and the eager pursuit had commenced. Scott, in his 
orders before the battle, had directed that the pur- 
suers should each take two days' subsistence, and that 
wagons with stores should immediately follow, so that 
they need not return. 

8. On the 19th, the pursuing squadrons entered 
and took possession of Jalapa. On the 2 2d, having 
now attained the summit of the eastern Cordilleras, 

A^m' ^^'^^i'*^^ Worth displayed the American banner from 

jJworih the unresisting castle of Perote, the strongest fortress 

toMTD and in Mexico, next to San Juan d'Ulloa. Thus by vig- 

Terotfl? orously following up this remarkable victory, the 

enemy were imable to recover in time to make a stand 

in this, their strongest inland post ; and thus, other 

battles were saved. 

9. Three thousand prisoners were taken at Cerro 
Gordo, among whom were four generals. General 
Scott dismissed them all upon parole, having neither 

(54pieee«food to sustain, nor men to ffuard them. Santa 

ofcannoD . , . . ^^ o i ■»-• 

ind mor- Anna s cqmpagc and papers were secured. From 
teke^^ Perote the army passed onwards, through that great 
'*'*^^ table-valley between the grand chains of the Cordil- 

6« What was his general order 7 — 7* Give a sketch of the 
battle of Cerro Gordo. The pursuit of the flying. 8. Of the 
places now occupied by the Americans. — 9* What was trnkov 
aiCerru Gordo? Wliat is here related of Pueblat 
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leras, c9Ued "Terras Frias," or the cold country, ft jr. 
On the moming of the 15 th of May, the advance un- pdul 
der Worth entered Puebla, the second city of Mexico, <«. m- 
containing 80,000 inhabitants. Eagerly did the Mex- i84T 
*can men and women look out from their balconies, 
and from the roofs of their houses, to see these mighty ^ 

conquerors. War-worn, and habited in the solM»r / ^ 

hue of the American army, the Mexicans accustomed 
to a gaudy uniform, looked upon them with disap- 
pointment ; and could find no reason but one for their 
success. "Their leaders," said they, "are grajr- 
headed men." 



CHAPTER XIL 

State of the Anny.— Its March. — Gontrerai^ — Churnbuioa 

1. The American Executive about this time, sent 
Nicholas P. Trist, as an agent to make the experi- 
ment, whether Mexico would now treat for peace. 
But the olive-branch was ag^n rejected. The inter- ^^qq j,^ 
ruption of the army's activity caused by this unavail- fJoo^wiS 
ing eflfort for peace, was opportime. Its numbers g^nj 
were lessened by sickness ; for the climate though *>o|P'^ 
pleasant, proved so unhealthy, that hundreds were in {»xand 
hospitals, and many died. The time for which large iwted % 
numbers of the volunteers were enlisted, expired ; and moi« 
many had deserted. Congress had, however, passed tX.t 
a law, February 11th, 1847, authorizing ten new regi- — 
ments ; and these being raised, reinforcements were 
sent by the way of Vera Cruz ; and although not in 
sufficient numbers to admit of leaving such garrisons 
behind as would keep open his line of supplies, yet 
Genera] Scott determined to move forward. 



Chaptbr XII. — !• What experiment was now made by the 
Amorican Executive? What was now the condition oi the 
army? 

17 



16 
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rriv. 2. On the 7th of August he marched from Puebia 
PD in. "^^^^ 10,'728 men, leaving more than 3,000 in hos- 
«■. xn. pitals, and as a garrison under Col. Childs. Keep- 
ing the several columns into which he had divided 
dcSivi ^^® army, within supporting distance, and himself ac- 
njfj^ companying the van, General Scott moved forth with 
Uirou *!» ^^^ army ; — ^like a second Cortez, to encounter 

the ^'Ar. the unknown numbers which would be brought 
*" '***" against him, at the coming death-struggle of an in- 
furiated nation. 

3. The march of the Americans was now through 
a beautiful and cultivated region, whose abundant 
waters flowed pure and cool. Soon they began to 
ascend the gradual slope of the great Cordilleras of 

/^ Auf. 10. Anahuac, central between the east and western oceans, 
v^w of ^^ ^^® ^^^''^ ^^3^^' *^®^^ toilsome march wound up 
tberraod through stcep acclivities. At length they reached 
' the summit ; and three miles beyond Rio Frio, burst 
upon their gaze, all the glories of the grand valley of 
Mexico. Spreading far round and beneath, were its 
mingled lakes, plains, cities, and cloud-capped moun- 
tains. The giant peak of Popocatapetl was far to 
their left ; before them lay the lake Tezcuco ; and be- 
yond it, the domes and towers of the city of the 
Montezumas. 

4. On the 11th, the advance concimanded by Gen. 
Ad&noe "^^^SS^' rested at Ayotla, north of lake Chalco, and 

at fifteen miles from the capital. The remaining corps 
were soon concentrated at small distances ; some on 
the lake's eastern border. The ground-plot of the 
city had formerly been an island. What was once 
the lake on which it stood, was now an oozy marsh. 
Long straight causeways, easily raked by artillery, 
led through this marsh to the several gates, from the 
great roads by which the city was approached ; and 
much the longest was that connected with the road 



3* In what manner did Gereral Scott with his anny go 
forth from Puebia ? — 3* Describe the march of the army and 
the appearance of the coontry. — 4^ Where did the anny reiti 
■ud wiMit wtia their ponliuu iu regajd to the Mejooan oeplalT 
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frwn Vera Cruz, But before reaching the causeways pt nr . 
was an exterior system of strong defences. p»d m, 

5. By the Vera Cruz road, on which the army oa. is 
were, the city could not be approached, without first 
encountering the strongest of the exterior fortifica- 
tions, that of El Penon. '* No doubt," says General 
Scott, "it might have been carried, but at a great 

and disproportionate loss, and I was anxious to spare ' 
the lives of this gallant army for a general battle, 
which I knew we had to win before capturin? the 
city, or obtaining the great object of the campaign— 
a just and honorable peace." , 

6. The commander then moved his troops 27 mUes ; 
they making a new road, directed by the engineers, ASS* 
over such sharp volcanic rocks and deep chasms, as r^^^ 
the foe had not dreamed could be passed ; when, — AjSSt« 
having turned the lakes Chalco and Jochamileho, ^JSi 
they encamped at St. Augustine, on the Acapulco 
road, eight miles south of Mexico. From the camp, 
looking towards the city, the defences on this road, 
were the fortress of Antonia ; and, a mile and a half 
further north, the strongly fortified hill of Churu- 
busco. These could be approached in front only by 

a dangerous causeway. By making a detour to the 
west, where lay yet other dangers, they might be 
reached from the left. 

7. Two movements, ordered by the commander, 
were simultaneously made. Worth "trith Harney's iwj. 
cavalry went to menace Antonia in front ; while to made to 
the left. General Pillow's division, consisting of the tnm 
brigades of Pierce and Cadwallader, conducted by 

the engineers, Lee, Beauregard, and others, made a 
road through Craggy rocks of ancient lava ; whose 
crevices shot up the thom-armed maguey, and whose 
deep chasms were filled with water. To cover and 
support the working party, was sent General Twiggs* 

5* Why did Gen. Scott not approach the city by the Vera Cruz 
road ? — 6* To what position did he remove his army, and by 
what means? What was now his position in regard to th« 
Mexican city and army 7— V* What movemeat* w«ra nest ar» 
dorad and eobotad 7 
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rriv. division, made up of the brigades of Generals Biley 
FDiiL and Percifer Smith, 

0H.nL 8. In the afternoon of the second day, after ac- 
complishing nearly three miles of this difficult road, 
Tiw ^^® troops found themselves within cannon-range of 
wiSim ^^^ enemy's fortified camp at Contrm'as, commanded 
«gy«^fby General Valencia, with 6,000 men, surmounted by 
of Con- 22 heavy guns, and communicating by a good road 
with Me:sico, and also with the main camp of Santa 
Anna, which was lying two miles nearer. Upon this 
road the American soldiers saw the Mexicans hurry- 
ing on to the scene of action. 

9. Fighting now begins, in which the divisions ot 
generals Twiggs and Pillow, especially Riley's bri- 
gade, are engaged. They advance, though suflPering 
from the enemy's fire. About sunset, the com- 
0^ mander, now on the field with fresh troops, gives to 

Col. Morgan of the regular infantry, an order, which, 
yiiia«e aided by General Shields of the volunteers, he exe- 
da ukei cutes ; taking the village of Ansalda, which lay on 
the road from the fortified camp, to that of Santa 
Anna. The enemy's line of reinforcements was now 
cut. 
(I Of 10- Night,— cold, dark, and rainy — closed in. 
gjjjjjj- Comfortless was the condition of the troops, remain- 
J^^^jj>tting without food or sleep, upon the ground. The 
down to officers at Ansalda, in their perilous position, — sepa- 
der», not rated as they were from their commander by the al- 
ceeded in most impassablef lava-field ; whose crags, on ac- 
"aii"* count of the ram-flood, were interspersed by tor- 
■*'***'^ rents,— -now found resources in their own genius, 
courage, and union. ^ 

^ 11. General Percifer Smith proposed to set-out at 

midnight, surprise and storm the camp at Contreras. 
From that moment, dark forebodings passed from the 
^ army, and each officer and man, as by spontaneous 



8* What was now the position of the party sent to the left 
— 9» What was now done, and what advantage gained by the 
Araencans ? — 10« What was the night of the 19th of August, 
^and ihm oonditkm of the troofw 7 Wheio did they imd re«iurot«f 
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movement, fell into his proper place. Gen. Shields rrnr. 
extending his 600 men into a long line, and keeping p»d in. 
up fires, was interposed between the storming party <m, zb. 
and the camp of Santa Anna, with his 12,000 re- 
serve. One messenger alone — ^Lee, the engineer — *SfSe* 
found his dark and watery way over the lava-rocks, a^iSI 
and carried to the gratified commander the tidings of 
the gallant attitude of his troops, — and also, a re- 
quest of General Smith, for co-operation. General 
Scot\ complied, by sending with the messenger the 
force imder Twiggs, to Contreras at five in the morn- 
ing, to aid the storming party approaching the 
enemy's rear, by making a diversion in their front. 

12. A little past midnight. General Smith sets for- J^^]^ 
ward, conducted by engineer Smith, — Col. Riley lead- y^^ 
ing the van. The rain continues to fall in torrents, 7 oooj; 
and their progress is slow. So profound is the dark- more io 
ness, that the men must touch each other as they ASieri. 
move, lest they divide, and some be lost. At sun-Snia«ed 
rise, they storm the intrenchments, and precipitate *•_ 
themselves upon the surprised Mexicans. Dismay ^^^fog^ 
and carnage prevail for seventeen minutes ; when the ** ws^S*' 
camp is carried. Eighty-eight ofiicers and 3,000 «®jjjjj, 
men are made prisoners. Thirty-three pieces of ar- ^^- ^ 
tillery are captured ; among which are found two of 
those so honorably lost by O'Brien at Buena Vista. 
They are received with shouts of joy by the victors of 
Contreras ; in which the commander, now present, 
heartily participates. 

13. General Scott next directed a grand movement f / 
upon Churubusco, to which the victory already achiev- 
ed, opened the way. Moving northeasterly by the 
road through St. Angel, he keeps the centre of the 
extended field, while General Worth on his extreme 
right, is driving the now terrified garrison from An- 
tonia. General Shields, who at Contreras, had kept 
for hours the whole army of Santa Anna in check, 
"J ■ ' 

II* What part had Gen. Shields? What was done by 
Lee? — 12* Deaeribe the ai^nuMli ' to Goutieraa, and tM 
ftocmiag of the oamiK 
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rrnr, waa in command of the extreme left; still cli»^g;ed 

PD 111. with the dangerous duty of keeping off the grand 

cB. xm. Mexican army from the immediate object of attack. 

"2 In the centre. General Twiggs presses forward to 

\ Churubusco, and entering it from the west, attacks 

» Aofurt one of its two strong defences, the fortified church of 

CHiTRS'San Pablo. In the mean time, Worth, joined by 

•utco. piiiQ^ and Cadwallader, comes in from Antonia, and 

furiously carrying the stronger fortress, called Pont 

du Tite, or Bridge's Head, he turns its guns upon 

the dtadel-church, which now surrenders. 

14. Meanthne, Shields, Pierce, and othc^, are fight- 

^>g» ing a bloody battle with Santa Anna, with fearful 

iJssL odds against them. Scott sent successive regiments 

to their aid. Churubusco was now taken, — the brave 

^ old General Rincon, its commander, having surrender- 

Y J J- ed. Santa Anna abandoned the field. Worth and 

/ Shields pursued. Col. Harney with his dragoons 

' dashed by them, and one of his officers, Captain 

Kearny, not hearing the call to return, followed the 

flying Mexicans to the very gate of the capital, in 

which the army of Santa Anna was now enclosed. 



v 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Annistice* — Molinos del Rey. — Chapnltepec. — Mexico. 

1. Tea commander, following up his victory, might 

r. j"now have entered Mexico. But he was not sent to 

*sSiiL. conquer the country, but to " conquer a peace,** and 
he beheved that the reduction of the capital would 
delay, rather than accelerate this result. He did not 
wish to drive the government away from the city dis- 

13* Describe the approach to Chorubusco, and the aricault 
— 14* Give a sketch of tlie closiug scene of the victoriM o/ 
this great day. 

CiurTEA Xni.— 1« What were the reamiii why General 
8o«t4 Hour ferhure to enter Af exica 
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honored. ** The anny," says Scott in his dispatches, p*t Pf 
** are willing to leave to this republic something on pd m. 
which to rest her pride, — and they cheerfully sacrifice at a* -j 
to patriotism the eclat that would have followed an ^ 

entrance, sword in hand, into a great capital." \ 

2. Tacubaya now became the headquarters of the A«g. n. 
American army. The general-in-chief occupied the 
archbishop's palace, with its beautiful gardens. Here gl^ 
he negotiated with Mexican commissioners an amus- ^^i^^" 
tice, as a step preparatory to a final peace. But the 
Mexicans would not agree to the terms proposed ; violated 
and they violating the armistiee by strengthening theur %^ 
defences. General Scott declared it at an end. The **°^ 
Mexicans then called on the provinces to come to 
their aid in mass ; and by fire — or poison, — by any 
weapon, in any manner, to injure and destroy the 
mvader, 

3. From Tacubaya, Mexico was full in view — ^north- 
east, and distant three miles. North — bearing a little 
east— distant a mile — ^rose, in beautiful prospect, the 
fortified hill of Chapultepec; its porphyritic rocks Scoj^j 
abruptly descending on its southern and eastern ifroLpfSi 
sides, — while to the west, the hill fell gradually, with^tncMu" 
a gentle, wooded slope, till it met the fortified build- ****^ 
ing of stone, called El Molinos del Eey, or the King's 
Mills. A quarter of a mile west of the fortified mills 
stood another stone fortress called Casa Mata. These 
were the obstacles which now barred the way of the 
Americans to the capital; and they constituted the 
supporting points of the Mexican army, ranged behind 
them, headed by Santa Anna, and amounting to four- 
teen thousand. 

4. The generals, Scott and Worth, went forth in ^ 
person to reconnoitre, and they sent out their skilful Q^ 
engmeers. Scott then gave the order for an assault \y 
on Molinos del Rey, committing its execution to 

2* What efibrts were now made for peace, and how did they 
reirult? What call was made upon all Mexican citizens?-^ 
3* What was the position of the city, regarded from the Araeri* 
can headquartets 7— 4U Give an account of the battle of Moliuot 
delReyf 
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PT IV. Worth A terrible battle was fought, —and an impor« 

PD ui. tant but melancholy victory was won. The commanders 

«■. nn. ijaji 1)^11 deceived as to the enemy's strength, which 

*®*J-was five times that of the assailing party. In the 

MouNOf heat of the action. Major Wright, assisted by Mason 

fisT. of the engineers, fell upon the enemy's centre, and 

^forw" took his main field -battery ; when so furiously did he 

^im?* charge to regam it, that of fourteen American officers, 

'*??^ eleven fell. Among the number were Wright and 

•Jjj^/J" Mason. One brigade lost its three seniw officers,— 

^kiowS?" ^^^- M'Intosh and Major Waite wounded, and Col. 

^52*0^* Martin Scott killed. Casa Mata was blown up, and 

^Mrj. El Molinos dismantled. 

k^i6,w. . 5. It was at the beautiful hill of Chapultepec, where 
ciu^inc once arose the veritable '^ Halls of the Montezumas." 
cig.' Here was now the military school of Mexico, and the 
last exterior defence of the successors of Cortez, to 
that capital which he had so iniquitously taken, shed- 
ding seas of blood, because "the Spaniards had a 
(t See disease of the heart, which nothing could assuage but 
J^|JJ2tgold.'*f The God of battles, who had so signally 
o'jMwt- made the American armies the mean*' of chastising 
the Spanish Mexicans, for national cruelties early be- 
gun, and long continued, again led them to victory. 

6. On the night of the 11th of September, General 
Scott caused to be erected, from the cannon taken m 

|5K*i52. former victories, four heavy batteries, bearing on 
^J^g^L Chapultepec. Before night, on the 12th, the out- 
works of that fortress, skilfully assailed by a cam- 
nonade directed by the American engineers, began to 
c^i,j..give way. On the 13th was the battle. The officers 
TBpsc. and men, were all promptly in the places assigned 
them, by eight o'clock in the morning. 

7. The roar of the American cannon ceases for a 
moment. It is the signal for the assault. In an 

The foi^ instant the assailants are in rapid motion. General 
, Quitman hastens from the south. General Percifer 
Smith from the southeast, and General Pillow, with 

5* Where were the " Halls of the Montezumaa? — 0« U^ 
IftU the cqiMratkwM pravioai to tlie aiiault au Chttgull«|ieo. 
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Col. Clark, from the wooded slope on the west. The mv. 
batteries throw shells into the fort over the heads of p»d in. 
their friends, as they begin the furious attack. The «■•«"• -^ 
garrison, though they fight with desperation, are h 

overpowered. Some yield, and others attempt to re- 
treat. 184T. 

8. Meantime the supporting force under Santa An- n!ui;/Sr 
na, m the rear of Chapultepec, is attacked and de- M.'fow 
feated by Gen. Worth. Directed by the commander, y,;jj 
be pursiias the enemy as he flies to the city, pressing "^wo. 
forward to enter, by a circuitous route, the San Cosme '.j*^ 
gate on the northwest. Gen. Quitman, in the mean **•>"• 
time, follows the fl3dng foe to the city, by a route di- whoi« ^ 
rect from Chapultepec ; he being instiiicted to make u^pc 1 J 
a feint of storming the southwestern or Belen gate, «,oo8!*L, | 
near to the formidable citadel within,— in order tOdSerSd. 
make a diversion from the real pomt of attack at San SpJT' 
Cosme. k!w&. 

9. Gen. Scott meantime advanced with Worth intoj^f^^ 
the suburb of San Cosme, where opposing batteries JJJ^ 
were taken ; but he returned at night to Chapultepec, 

to look with a father's care to the condition of all,— 
the living, the wounded, and the dead. Worth, as » 2 

instructed, remained in the suburb until morning. But \ 

Gen. Quitman, accompanied by Shields and Smith, 
rested that night within the city ; having changed the 
feint which the commander ordered, into a real at- 
tack, by which they entered (though with considerable 
loss) the Belen gate. They had not yet passed the 
formidable citadel. 

10. At four o'clock on the morning of the 14th, Sepc 14. 
Gen. Scott having* returned to San Cosme, the Mexi- rSSSu 
can authorities sent him a deputation, desiring of 

him terms of capitulation ; their army having fled a ^jy^ 

little after midnight. Gen. Scott replied, that the ^^ 

Americans would come under no terms, but such as ^Jgj 

were self-imposed, and demanded by honor,— by the j^^ 

7* Describe the aisatilt — the defeat and^fliffht of the enemy. 
-8» The pursuit by Worth — by Quitman ?— »• What was now 
the conduct of Gen. Scott? The powtion of Worth? of Quit- 
nuu T— 10* Whaf noirotiotious now t«H«k placci ? 
17 
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FT IV. spirit of the age, and the dignity of the American 
P'D iiL character. Worth and Quitman, as directed, movea 
CH. xra. cautiously forward, — Worti to the Alameda, and 
Quitman to tht Grand Plaza, where the \dctorioua 
army reared above the National Palace of Mexico, the 
184 7. stars and stripes of the Republic of America. 

11. Three hours before noon, Gen. Scott made his 
w A. M. entrance,, with escort of cavalry, and flourish of trum- 
Seott's pets — ^into the conquered city of the Aztecs ; and as 
***""**■ he approached the grand plaza — ^his towering figure 
conspicuous as his fame — ^loudly and warmly was he 
^ cheered, by shouts which arose from the hearts of his 
I *^ companions in arms, . . The troops for twenty-four houi's 
" I now suffered from the anarchy of Mexico, more than 

SuwS'her prowess had been able to mflict. Two thousand 
"*^''* convicts, let loose from the prisons, attacked them 
from the house-tops ; at the same , time, entering 
houses and committing robberies. The Mexicans as- 
sisting, these felons were quelled by the morning of 
the 15th. 
^ 12. Gen. Scott gave to his army, on the day of 

I their entrance into Mexico, memorable orders con- 

cerning their discipline and behavior. After directing 
that companies and regiments be kept together, he 
^j^ BoAt en-says, "Let there be no disorders, no straggling, no 
(^ iSdSJ. drunkenness. Marauders shall be punished by courts 

^^ ^S^' martial. All the rules so honorably observed by this 
■*^' glorious army in Puebla, must be observed here. The 
honor of the army, the honor of our country, call for 
the best behavior from all. The valiant must, to win 
'^ the approbation of God and their country, be sober, 

\ orderly, and merciful. — His noble brethren in arms, 

\ will not be deaf to this hasty appeal from their com- 

mander and friend." 
7^ 13. On the 16th, he called on the army to return 

! 1 public and private thanks to God for victory. On the 

' ' Idth, for the better preservation of order, and suppres- 

. ^ ,10. How did the two parties enter the city?— 11. What it 

\ said of Gen. Scott's entrance ? How did the troops now suf- 

fcJ'^*** ^^** ^®'® "*^^ *® orders of Gen. Scott?— 13. 

wlMt WM «kiiiA oa the 16tb of Septombart on tho 19tbt 
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flion of crime, he proclaimed martial law. Thus pro- ptiv . 
tected by the American army, the citizens of Mexico ro la 
were more secure from violence, and from fear of rob- ««• «»• 
bery and murder, than they had ever been under their _ 
«wnflag. ) 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Pkwbla^— Huamantla. — ^Atlixco. — ^Treaty of Peace. — Conclunon. 

1. Nothing was now asked of Mexico, conquered as 
she was, but to negotiate a treaty of peace, in which 
America stood ready to be generous. To bring for- 
ward a Mexican government, with whom peace could 
be made, became, at this period, the difficult task of 
the well-meaning of both nations. 

2. Santa Anna, after leaving Mexico on the night 
of the 13th of September, was not heard of for some 
days. In the mean time. Col. Childs, commander at 
Puebla, whose effective force amounted to only 247 , 
men, and having 1,800 sick in the hospitals, had been BepJa. 
closely besieged by the enemy, since the same date. iSn* at 
On the 2 2d, the besiegers were encouraged by the '"•>*'*• 
appearance of Santa Aima, with some thousands of 

the remnant of his army. Col. Childs and his gallant part Qt 
band, though worn with watching, and wasted by fa- Cn«. 
tigue, still refused the summons to surrender, andmrtuir 



I84T 



bravely continued their defence. But Santa AnnauiiJ\eA / 
had heard of the approach of 3,000 recruits under •*'""•> 
General Lane,t on their march from Vera Cruz to ^ 
reinforce Gen. Scott ; and he left Puebla on the 80th, Hua* 
to go to Pinal, where they were daily expected. fiujoSu 
. Gen. Lane, on his part, heard of the Mexican army, Al2*k. 

Chaftbr XIV. — 1* What was now the desire and the diffi- 
enlt task of the well-meaning of both nations 7 — ^ What wim 
liie condition of the American troopv at PneUa? What voro 
^ Anna's moveuiouti? 
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and turning from his direct course, he encountered itP|T jv. ^ J. 
at HtMnnantla ; fought, and defeated it. P'd iu. / 

8. General Lane arrived, October 12th, at Puebla, «»• «>▼. 
and relieved Coi. Childs from a distressing siege of i®*''^ 
forty days. Lane again turned from his course to 
seek the enemy; and at Atlixeo, ten leagues from Atjli^. 
Pcrote, he defeated a strong guerilla force under the Jl^-jj*";' 
well-known chief, General Rea. By these guerilla ^*^^j 
parties, of which Atlixco had been the headquarters, ^^y- 
many Americans, found as stragglers, or in small k Ac' 
parties, had lK»en killed. Major Lally, in marching ovJjSi. 
his command of 1,000 men from Vera Cruz to Jalapa. Puente 
had lost 100 men, having been waylaid by them, with ^^flih^S* 
Rea at their head, four times.f In every instance, gifrdS. 
however, he defeated them with loss. ^^*^ 

4. Santa Anna, now abandoned by his troops, re- AnimM.) 
signed his offices on the 18th of October, and soon -^ 
became a fugitive. The supreme power passed into ] 

the hands of Senor Pena y Pena, by virtue of his of- 
fice as president of the Supreme Court. He forth- 
with sent his circulars, calling on the several states in 
pathetic language, to send deputies to Queretaro, to 
treat for peace. A Congress there assembled on the MexiSk 
nth of November, which appointed four commis- ^"JSj^jy 
sioners, to arrange with Mr. Trist the plan of a treaty. ^ 
Meantime, that gentleman had lost the confidence 
of the American Executive, and^his powers had been 
revoked. Nevertheless, with General Scott's appro- p®*®' 
bation, he presumed in this emergency, to act. The 

5. On the 2d of February, the treaty was signed by Gu«d.a- 
Mr. Trist and the Mexican commissioners at the city t^ed. 
of Guadalupe HidaiJgo, and twenty days afterwards it before 
was submitted by the President of the United States JJS of ffi 
to the senate. That body adopted it with alterations. ^* ®* 

2* By whom and with what result was fought the battle of 
duainaDtla ? — 3* Describe the further movements of General 
Lane — of Major Lally. — 4* What change in the supreme 
power now occurred in Mexico? How was a cougress called? 
When and where did it assemble, and what do ?— ^. Wbou 
and where wa6 the treaty of peace signed ? What i 
t&kdtt uimh the treaty in the United Stateo ? 
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FT £V^ President Polk then appointed two gentlemen, Mr. 
p'D III. Sevier of the senate, and Mr. OUfford, attorney-general, 
CB. ziv.to proceed with the modified treaty to Queretaro. 
There, on laying it before the Mexican congress, the 
president eloquently urged its acceptance, and it was 
184 8. ratified by a large majority. 
J. «. 6. On the 21st of February, the beloved and veu- 
(.pn>si- erated patriot, John Quincy Adams, who, since his 
^louun?' presidency, had served his country in the national 
legislature, fell from his seat during the debates of 
the house of representatives, struck by a fatal par- 
alysis. Congress in both its branches suspended public 
[^ action ; and its members were waiting as aroimd the 

couch of a dying father. He expired, in Christian 
nope and resignation, on the 23d ; saying, " This is 
the hist of earth." 
«ifrr.i3. *^« I^ March, General Sterling Price moved with a 
i^rc^ force from New Mexico to Chihuahua ; and from that 
Uexjon *^'^y» ^^^^7 D^il^^s on the road to Durango ; where he 
•^ ^^- conquered, at Santa Cruz de Bozales, a Mexican army, 
iuS'w ^^^^S prisoners the commanding general, Angel 
about 90. Fnas, and forty-two other officers.— Peace was de- 
clared to the American anny in Mexico, on the 29 th 
"pSc?* ^^ ^^y» l>y General Butler, who was, by order of the 
g^Jjg^ government, left in command of the army by General 
«••«• Scott ; he being about to return to the United States. 
8. The treaty stipulated that all Mexico should be 
evacuated by the American armies within three 
months. Prisoners on each side were to be released ; 
Bmd. and Mexican captives, made by Indians within the 
limits of the United States, were to be restored. 
These limits, as they affect Mexico, are to begin at 
the mouth of the Rio Grande — thence to proceed 
along the deepest channel of that river to the south- 
em boundary of New Mexico. From thence to the 

5« What commissioners were appointed ? — 6« What occurred 
cm the 2l8t of February ? — 7* Give some account of the battle of 
8anta Cms de Rozales. When and by whom was peace pro- 
claimed in the city of Mexico ? — 8* Mention some of the stiptt* 
litieyt of the treaty. Deaciibe the boundary between the Uiittiid 
fltiites and Mexica 
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Pacific, they are to follow the river Gila, and the ptiv. 
southern boundary of Upper California. p»d ul 

9. Citizens of New Mexico and Upper California, «^ »▼• 
are allowed a year to make their election — whether 

they will continue Mexican citizens, and remove then- 
propertv, (in which case they are to receive every 184S 
facility,) or whether they wUl remain, and become a^iS3*a 
citizens of the United States. — ^In consideration of ®**°*«^ 
territory gained, the American government is to pay 
to Mexico fifteen millions of dollars ; and also to as- 
sume her debts to American citizens, to the amount 
of three milHons and a half more. Three milUons MoMy 
were paid to Mexico in hand ; congress having the iuSi^, 
preceding winter placed that sum with the president, 
m anticipation of such an event; — the remaining twelve 
millions to be paid in instalments. 

10. The territory of Wisconsin was admitted into 
the American Union as a state, on the 29th of May, 
1848. — ^The Mexican treaty was brought home by 
llr. Sevier; Mr. Clifford remaining in Mexico as 
American envoy. President Polk made his procla- jniy4, 
nation of peace between the two republics, on the^ ^^ 
ith of July, 1848 ; — the first day of our seventy-third eiaioi^L 
•national year. 

11. The American armies have evacuated Mexico. 
Distinguished generals, and other officers, have been^jjj^ 
received by their country with the honors due to 
those who have so well sustained the national charac- 
ter,— not only for courage, activity, endurance, disci- rj 
pline, and mihtary science,— but for the nobler virtues i 
of humanity. The remains of other officers, who died 

m the service of their coimtry, have been brought 
home to be honored, in death ; and to find their last 
repose among their friends. And the soldiers too — 
-hey who fought so bravely for their native land,— 



9* What was stipulated respecting Mexican citizens in tho 
ceded territory ? What money was paid, and what vet remains 
to be paid by the United States as a consideration W the ter* 
ritory acquired? — 10* What new state was added tu ilw UnioOy 
and when? When did President Polk proclaim p«ace?— 
1 1* Cunueming the return of the army what is said of tlie oificcii/T 
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mv, they have returned. Regiments that went forth fuB 
FD III. and fresh, have returned,— smitten and scathed. 
CB.I1V. ]2. Many is the desolate hearth, to which the son, 
p^®*t]ie husband, the father, shall return no more. No 
ih« com kindred eye shall weep at his grave. He is buried 
dm. with the undistinguishable dead, who fell in the for- 
eign battle-field, or died in the hospital. Tliirty thou- 
sand Ameiican hves, it is calculated, have been sacri- 
ficed in this war; and about seventy-five millions of 
money expended. And we know that the sacrific«3 of 
Mexican life and property, has been still greuter. 
The number of Mexican soldiers, who fell m battle, 
gi-eatly exceeded that of the American; — and who 
can tell how many of their women and childreii were 
killed in the bombardment of their cities ? 

13. Let the value of money be esthnated by the 

good it may be made to do, and we shall then see the 

magnitude of t3ie evils which, in a pecuniaiy way, 

war inflicts. Ireland was visited with famine in the 

1 84 1. winter of 1846-7 from the failure of crops, especially 

il^iSil that of the potato. The benevolent among us were 

^%J inoved with compassion, and contributed money and 

*^Sp' ^^^ ^ ^^^ relief. The government in one instance 

7 ^u.wST ^^^ * public ship to carry provisions thus contributed.! 

^wbm! ^^^ ^®'7 heart of affectionate Ireland overflowed with 

jgj^w*^ gratitude ; and England and Scotland, themselves suf- 

Cor^ ferers in a less degree from the same cause, felt, and 

^" praised our hberality. Thus, we blessed others, and 

iTalSr-were ourselves blessed in return; — ^and the money 

ibe" e*5- ^^^^^ '^ ^^^^ ^» ^^ about half a million of dollars ; 

inateV whereas, we paid three hundred millions,* to kill and 

'^•fj^** distress the Mexicans. 

intrrior; 14. Tlie time to act for the prevention of war, as 
chirtoi of incendiarism, is when none is raging ; and those to 
■^Jjj[,*"*move first in the cause of peace, should be nations 

lands, ■ 

widowt 12. What of the soldiers?— 13. How may the value of 
■UvM, money be estimated 7 What was the conditiou of Irelaud and 
lu. what the relief contributed by this country 7 How is the ex- 
pense of this good deed and that of the Mexican war contnist- 
•d 7~ 14. What is the time and what the nationi and puamia 
l» aet for oniveraal peace 7 
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And men, of undoubted coui-age and ability in war. rr jv. "^ 
The Mexican contest has phiced our Republic, for the p^iu. _ 

E resent time, eminently in that position. No country J^i^l '^ 
as at any period shown biaver soldiers, or better ^ 

officers. Our government, from respect to the moral 
feeling of the nation, which wishes no territory gained 
by force, pays to conquered Mexico the full price of 
Ihe lands acquired from her; yet is it none the less 2 

true, that these territories were won by the valor of '^/ 

our armies, and without conquest would not have 
been ours. They extend from ocean to ocean the full 
breadth of the grand platform on which stands the 
American nation ; and the 300,000 immigrants, which Numbw 
come yearly to her shores, will soon people her waste ciiS!St 
places. 

15. Could this great errand of "pbacb on earth" penee 
be accomplished, and that by the instrumentality of •yjjjj 
this nation, then, with peculiar emphasis, might pro- 
gress be made the watchword of the nineteenth 
CENTURY, and of the Republic of America. 

14* What considerations show that the Mexican war hat 
placed the American nation m a suitable position to act for 
peace? — IS* What is the concluding remark 7 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 

What event or epoch marks the beginuing of this period? What is 
Its date? Point it out on the chronographer. 

The Missouri question was discussed in congress in 1820, and Missouri 
was admitted into the Union in 1831. Locate these dates. The tariff que8> 
tion was again agitated, and a bill for a new tariff passed in 1824. Lafbyetta 
arrived in the United States in 1824. Point out the place of this year. 

JohiiQuincy Adams was made president in 18iI5. Point out the place of 
this date. The tariff was amended in 1828. GeneralJaclcson was inaugurated 
in 1829. Point out the places of these dates. Black Hawk's war began in 
1832. The nnlliAcation ordinance was approved by the governor of South 
Carolina in 1832. Mr. Clay's compromise bill passed in 1833. Point out 
the places of these events. 

The Chickasaws and Choctaws emigrated in 1833 ; the Cherokees in 1838. 
Point out the places of these dates. Dade's battle occurred in 1835. Point 
to the place of that date. Mr. Van Biiren was made president in 1837. - 
Point out the place of that date. At what epoch does this period terminate T 
Wk is its date ? Point to its place on the chronographer. 

Questiofts on the Historical and Chronological Map. 

(see next PA.OB.) 

Where is the Ist of the eight Historical Divisions geographically situated? 

WhBi states aro these, and when did they become states of an independent 

Repablio? Where is the 2d division situated, and of what f>tates is it couk* 

postd? The 3d? The 4th? The 5th? The 6th? TUu7lL? Thol'tlif 

17* 




FInt discoTerj of Gold in CnUfiNrnia. 

PEBIOD IV. 

FROM 
THE TRB^TT | 184S | Of OUADALCPB OXDAUW 



THE PRBflBirr TIME. 



\ l^cil* I (to be COMTINUED.) 

CHAPTER I. 

'Oregon. — American California. — Gipt. Wilkes* Exploring Expedi- 
tion. — Capt. Fremont's Explorations. 

1. Oregon. — In the valley of the Wallah-wallah, the 
worthy Presbyterian missionary, Dr. Whitman, with 
his wife and twelve others, were barbarously mur- 
dered by the Cayuse Indians. The people petitioned 
congress for protection and a territorial government. 
The northern members desired that slavery should be 
prohibited ; the southern, that it should be recognized. 
The day before the session closed, the territorial bill 
was passed, with a clause forbidding slavery ; this 
having been consented to, by some southern members, 
and sanctioned by the president, on the ground th^t 
Oregon lies wholly jiorth of latitude 36° 30' ; that 
being the line of the Missouri compromise. 

OflAPTER L — !• What occurred in Oregon? What petition 
fttliuwed * Haw was the petitiou lovt 'm C^ m^^reKs ? Wliat wua 
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f^^- 2. American California was called by the Mexl- 
fq)iv. cans New or Upper California, in distinction from the 
CB. I. peninsula, which was named Old or Lower California. 
lffT9« It was discovered in 1579 by Sir Francis Drake. He 
£ £S£» called the country New Albion, and took possession of 
jp^^'p!. it for his sovereign, Elizabeth of England. But the 
wb»*- English lost the right imparted by discovery, as they 
sent out no colonies. 

3. The Spanish under Cortez had discovered Old 
California. About 1603, Philip 111. of Spain sent 
I603* Sebastian Viscaino, who discovered and took posses- 
•'*"•! sion of the harbors of San Diego and Monterey, He 
^' gave a glowing description of the beauty and fertility 
of the country. Attempts of the Spaniards to colonize 
it proved ineffectual, on account of the hostility of the 
natives, whom the emigrants provoked by ill usage. 
The Spaniards, however, frequented the coast, on ac- 
count of its valuable pearl fishery. 
1T69* 4. The first permanent settlement in New Cali- 
SSmof fomia was a Franciscan mission at San Diego. The 
SmT Spanish king had given to the priests leave to settle 
Y ^ in the country, for the purpose of converting the na- 

t\ tives to Christianity. They selected the most fertile 

lands, and founded twenty-one missions, each occu- 
pying about fifteen miles square. The buildings were 
all contained in an inclosure made of adobe, or sun- 
MiMioM dried brick. To the principal missions was attached 
*" Sot a presidio, where was a quadrangular fort of adobe. 
In this was stationed a company. of soldiers, to protect 
the missions from the natives, and to aid in bringing 
their feeble and disorderly tribes into subjection to 
the priests. > 

5. The order of things was not favorable to the in- 
crease of population. The missions were made up oi 

the final result of the petition f — 2» What was American Oah- 
fomia called by the Mexicans, and why ? When discovered f 
and by whom? Did it remain under the English! — 3* Give 
an account of the Spanish discrtveries. Of the results of their 
first attempts to colonize. — 4. Where was the first permanen) 
settlement ? By whom made ? For what object ? How many 
t>u««fUM weit! there! Describe them. — S. Whidi were the 
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monks and nnns ; and to these were added th«( sal- ^*Tnr. 
diers of the presidios, not allowed by the priests to p'piv. 
bring their wives into the country. A few individuals, ch. i. 
however, disregarding the prohibition of the priests, ^^^ 
had taken with them their families ; and a small •"preme. 
^ number of towns had thus sprung up ; the largest of i^^*J^* : 
which were Ciudad de Los Angeles, San Diego, and Urepopu- 1 ^ 
San Francisco, neither of which contained, in 1 840, cSrSla 
a thousand inhabitants. maSdat 

6. This country, during the Spanish rule, consti- ^^cii**^ 
tuted a part of the viceroyalty of Mexico, or New wSteO 
Spain. When Mexico became a federal republic, not 1846» 
finding California sufficiently populous to form a state, J^/, coi- 
she established over it a territorial government, of ^ij^ij«> 
which Los Angeles and Monterey were the seats. ^i»' 

7. A few years since, the country between the *5®?* 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific was unknown ; ex- diwovery 
cept in some parts of Oregon, which had been laid mouth**©/ 
open by the discoveries of Capt. Grey, and by the ex- iJraSS! 
plorations of Lewis and Clarke, already mentioned. 1803- 

8. The American government, in 1838, sent out a 180«. 
naval Exploring Expedition, under Captain Charles aiS" 
Wilkes, who was directed to make surveys of the 2m by 
coasts of Oregon and California, with special reference jSirSu. 
to the bay of San Francisco. He pronounced the bar- i84l. 
bor of San Francisco to be " one of the finest, if not ^^^'}^ 
the very best in the world." The town, then called JJ^^'^jj, 
Yerha Buena, " consisted of one large frame building, bay of 
occupied by the Hudson Bay Company ; the store of cUco 
an American merchant, a billiard-room, and a bar ; a Francfaeo 
cabin of a ship, occupied as a dwelling ; — besides *^?n isS^ 
outhouses, few and far between." habiuAtti 

9. The most prominent man in the region was Capt. il,^. 
Sutter, a Swiss by birth; but emmigra ting from Mis- 47^. 

1851 • 

a5,ow. 

largest of the small towns of Spanish settlers? — 6. What ^JSitg 
changes occurred in California with respect to government ? — thow ■ 
T. What are the first discoveries mentioned, and what the pre^ **SuSy 
vio IS state of the country west of the Rocky Mountains ? — 8« 
Give an account of the naval exploring expedition. What said 
Captain Wilkes of the bay of San Francisco ? What is his de- 
scripUuQ of the town ? — 9« Who was the moat prominent maji 
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^^^^ shooting revolvers. If Mr. Polk's object was to 
p'D IV. counterwork the British plot, his measures and agents 
CB. n. were well chosen, and his plans completely suc- 
i?sSL^ cessful.* 

' ^ 'X'aT '^^ ^"^ while we attribute much to the worldly wis- 

) 'Jbfid ed ^^^'^ ®^ ^^ president, and to the ability of his agents ; 

Amcncao we yet trace a higher wisdom, and a mightier power, 

in the agency which brought about the sudden up- 

^^The^fim springing of a great commercial state on the Pacific, 
fw^en- possessing the elements of a pure Christianity, and a 
veHinir free government ; and in union with that nation which 

' ^ TIu^TUa* the needy and oppressed of other lands have, for the 
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terttodT last half ceutury, made their common asylum ; — and 



dpolTSo. all this occurring as soon in time, as the invention of 

graphi* locomotion by steam, and the magnetic telegraph, 

^wM in-** could enable the central national will, as by a system 

8"b!^p' ^^ political muscles and nerves, instantaneously to 

^1^1 send its mandates forth to every part of the body 

politic, and rapidly to receive in return whatever it 

may require. 

3. When, in 1848, the Mexican treaty added to the 
American Republic vast tracts, of which the Cali- 
1948* ^"'^''^'21'™ portion had a frame-work of society adverse to 
(Feb. 2.* our own, many patriots looked with apprehension for 
^vf the result ; knowing, that, ordinarily, the full river 
Mexko keeps the course first taken by the rivulet. Would 
^iSuSSa-** enough of our citizens go thither to turn this course — 
^^j* to fuse this portion into the common mass ? Provi- 
dence presented a material to draw them thither, so 
quickly, and in such ample numbers, that they at once 

* Whether or not, in performing this service, he undertook 
and executed more than the oonsUtation of the republic allows 
to the sole executive power, and thus left dangerous precedents, 
it belongs to the jurist to decide. 

By whom aocomjSanied t If Mr. Polk intended to defeat the 
plans of the Britidi, what was his success t — 2* Should we, in the 
ffreat events which concern California, attrib^ite every thing to 
human agents \ In what wonderful cuubination of eveilts do 
we trace a higher wisdom and a mightier power ! — 3* What 
cause of apprehension had the American patriot ? What quo 
rief woiila naturally arise in 1 %a mi^d f Uow were thoae ai» 



constituted the principal stream of Califomiansciciety, ^*^^' 
into which all minor currents, not excepting the orig- fd iv. 
mal, were merged ; and Gold, the curse of other en. h. 
lands, was a blessing to this. m^m 

4. In February, 1848, a private discovery of gold SJ^gJjf 
was made on the grounds of Capt. Sutter, by a Mr. J^,3^ 
Marshall, then in his employ, twenty-five miles up the JjJ,^,[* 
American Fork of the Sacramento. It was soon ^Wy 
found in other localities. ^ Rumors of Californian gold 
reached the Atlantic States, which were converted to ^^ 
certainty by the president's message of December, '^«» 
1849, accompanied by a letter from Gov. Mason, who isso, ^ 
had been in person to visit the gold " diggings." As fi-om^hl 
he passed along, he found houses deserted, and fields s2 fro!?' 
of wheat going to ruin ; their owners having left them j^Trom' 
to dig for gold. Such had been the quantities found, ^^n^f 
chat every convenience of life bore an enormous price. oSt!? 
Capt. Sutter paid his blacksmith $10 per day ; and he ^oct.!** 
received $500 per month for the rent of a two-story y^^; °°* 
house within his fort. Gov. Mason followed up the gS^Prtn 
American river to the saw-mill, in whose race-way the 48^j|^*\'^ 
golden scales were first discovered. He visited other misranti 
" placers,'^ and saw multitudes engaged in the beds of ^^* 
streams, and in dry ravines, where water-courses had land 
once existed. In a little gutter, two men had found 

the value of $17,000. The ordinary yield, for a day's 
work, was two ounces. 

5. Such were the facts reported from unquestion 
able sources ; and California at once became the one 
luminous point, to which all eyes were directed. 
There was a rush for the land of gold, — not only from 
the United Stales, but from Europe, Asia, South 
America, and the isles of the sea. 

■wered by a great Providential event ? — 4. When waa gold 
discovered ? Where ? By whom ? When first made known 
to the Atlantic States I What did Gov. Mason ob&erve and 
relate ? — 5. What was the consequence of the spread of iheoe 
uid similar facts 2 
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CHAPTER HI. 



Taylor's Inauguration. — Close of the 80th Con^rcsB.— California, 
— Unexampled Wealth and Increase. — Establishment of Civ!) 
Government. — ^Exemplary Political Demeanor. — ^Difficulty with 
Texas. 

FT IV. 1. Minnesota, adjacent to the head waters of the 
Mississippi, was erected into a territory on the 3d of 
'^'^ March, 1849. 

1849. 2. At the election in 1848, Gen. Zachary Taylor, 
ftjarch 3. the hero of the Rio Grande, was chosen president ; 
BotTiSr. and Millard Fillmore, of New York, vice-president. 
Maroh4. '^^^^^ inauguration occurred on the 4th of March, 
'^'tiolfli?' 1Q49» when, by the constitution, the 30th Congress 
♦- '^ ^*p?ji. was dissolved. — The increase of labor devolving on 
D more, the several departments of the govemment, in con- 
sequence of the growth of the nation, caused con- 
^ewdej^ gress to authorize a separate bureau, called " The De^ 
partment of the Interior" Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, 
was appointed by the president its first secretary, 
and John M. Clayton, of Delaware, was made secre- 
tary of state. 
1848 3. With such exactness were the different parties 
rsso ^^^^^^^^f ^^ regard to the slavery question, that in the 
(1850. * congress of 1848-9, all that could be obtained for 
wJSi' California was a law, by which her revenue was to 
tSpS^u- ^^ collected and placed in the coffers of the republic. 
c5iSfo"roiL H*PP^^y» ^^® exemplary political conduct of California, 
] aooobo.) ^^^^^ these trying circumstances, relieved the anxious 
forebodings of American patriots, that she might take 

Ohaptbe JIL — 1. What do we here learn of Minnesota! 
— 2. What offices were filled by election? What personi 
elected? When? When inaugurated? What Congress was, 
the day preceding, dissolved? What new department was 
created? Who was the first incumbent? Who President 
Taylor's Secretary of State f — 3. What was the estimated 
population of California in 1850? (See side note.) What 
was the only action of the Congress of 1848-^9 respecting 
Ooliloniia ? ^ What did Aine icon patriots fear ? What ma 
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Oregon for an ally, and set up for herself. To pre- ptiv. 
fenl any such disaster, Gen. Taylor gave the Call- ^^jy 
fornians the timely assurance, that " whatever can be ch. uu 
done to afford the people of the Territories the bene- 1849. 
fits of civil government, and the protection that is due r^M sm. 
them, will be anxiously considered and attempted by iltte^to' 
the executive." He suggested to them the expediency Kint*. 
of forming a state government for themselves, there- ''JSuS* 
after to be submitted to congress. ^'bj* 

4. These counsels tended to keep the leading poli- '^^Jjjjfj^' 
ticians of California true to the Union. Indeed, they 
loved their native land, and confided in her ultimate 1^4^ 
justice. But while waiting for future protection, the (Aug. 7. 
exciting present'was upon them. There, were the noTa 
gathered and the gathering thousands, attracted from BdJa? 
every land by the sovereign power of gold ; and *^'*JrSr 
government, in addition to that exercised by Gen. tiS?SSIt- 
Mason, the military commandant, the citizens found it ih^ueiy 
necessary to exercise among themselves. At first it '^f^^ 
was informal ; and he who was found guilty of high powers.) 
crimes, was put to death, with little ceremony or de- \®^?* 
lay. Gen. Riley, the hero of Contreras, who sue- BiEy tuo- 
ceeded Gen. Mason as military governor, issued his iSLon. 
proclamation August 1st, 1849, establishing a species Auf.i. 
of judiciary, at the head of which was placed Peter judSJa^ 
H. Burnet. Subsequently, he issued another procla- uabcldL 
mation, inviting the citizens to choose delegates to 

form a constitution for a stale government. Delegates Seou 1. 
were consequently chosen ; who met at Monterey, ^terey"' 
September 1st, 1849, and there formed a constitution, *lS!2t*to 
which was accepted by the people. Slavery had, in gSS^* 
the mean time, been decided against, by a special *SSS! 
convention holden at San Francisco, and it was ac- 
cordingly excluded by the constitution — 

5. The first legislature convened at San J086, De- 

Oeneral Taylor suffljest by a letter of his Secretary to bis 
agent, Thomas Butler King ? — *• What were the necessities of 
Ihe Californians io regard to civil government? Who was 
Getaral RiJey ? What was done by him ? What was done ul 
consequence of his proclamation i How was the slavery ques- 
tion disposad oft — ff» Where did tlit 6rst Legiolaturn ot 
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rr A . ceniber 20th, 1 849. Peter H. Burnet, who was elected 
p,jjjy chief magistrate, addressed to the senate and assem- 
CH. HI. bly a message of extraordinary interest. "How 
1849. rapid," he exclaims — " how astonishing have been the 
A?s?n changes in California ! Twenty months ago, inhabited 
iSjisfa"' by a sparse population — a pastoral people, deriving a 
tare meet- mere subsisteuce from their flocks and herds, and a 

scanty cultivation of the soil ; — now, — the inexhaust- 
De?s eS-" ible gold mines discovered, — our ports are filled with 
t3idVlL shipping from every clime ; our beautiful bays and 

placid rivers are navigated by steam ; and commercial 

An exaiB. cities have sprung up as if by enchantment. . . . 

"^itdS? Now we are here assembled for the sublime task of 

organizing a new state. But should our constitution 

conflict with the constitution of our common country, 
iSSrt that must prevail. That great instrument, which now 
wiom governs more than twenty millions of people, and links 
*neMto* ill o^e common destiny thirty states, deipands our 
mSTto purest affections, and our first and highest duty. 
rie*d?^ . . . We would leave our people to suffer on, 
'^her" rather than violate one single principle of that great 
debtwT fundamental law of the land." Gov. Burnet believed, 
new.) however, that there would be no such violation, and 

the members accordingly proceeded to legislative 

action. 

(Edward 6. The choice of senators to congress fell upon 

andG.H. John C. Fremont and William M. Gwin. The con- 

firstre1>re- stitutiou of California, and her petition for admittance 

tfve85 into the Union, were carried by them to Washington, 

1850* and by the president transmitted to congress, with a 

PTMident commendatory message. The clause prohibiting sla- 

•enSs to ^^''y ^^s» ^^ congress, as a torch applied to explosives ; 

?he!o?? some southern members declaring that its adoption by 

of CaS? congress would be the cause of immediate secession. 

fomia. 7. Other subjects of appalling difliculty pressed upon 

California meet? Who was chosen governor? What was 
there in his speech concerning rapid changes ? For what, did 
be say, the Legislature had assembled? Should their con- 
stitution conflict with that of the United States — what then! 
— 6. What senators vers the first chosen ? What did they 
carry to Washington ? What effect was produced in Congresf 
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congress ; — all, however, implicated in the one ab- ft iv. 
sorbing topic of slavery. Texas claimed that her ter- p,^^ 
riiory extended to the Rio Grande; but the New- cH.ra.* 
Mexicans in and around Santa Fe, east of the Rio l®*®» 
Grande, had never submitted, and were utterly averse tSm 
to her rule. In January, 1849, her legislature passed Sinut 
laws, dividing the disputed region into counties. To *^wer" 
organize in these counties a Texan government. Gov. "mJ^cST 
Bell, the executive, sent an agent. Major Neighbours, ig^o* 
to Santa F6, who warned Col. Monroe, the United April js. 
States military commandant, against all " interfer- Nelfb- 
ence." Colonel Monroe, finding the New Mexicans sanu'p*. 
enraged, and being instructed from Washington, called and*tJ. 
a convention, which framed a state constitution ; g^!^ 
and, while Texas was making preparations to seize "SSr^^ 
this territory by force, the petition of New Mexico to 
be admitted into the Union was introduced into con- 
gross. 

8. While New Mexico was petitioning congress for i8ffO« 
a government, another remarkable people were at their g*^a}J; 
doors with the same request. These were the enter- ^^^^.J^ 
prising Mormons, who had found a resting-place on » bui for 
the borders of the Salt Lake, — where, collecting their ffjp^^ 
scattered bands, and sending out their leaders to re- ^ -<. «. 
turn with proselytes, they had now a flourishing set- 
tlement, numbering some thousands.! — Another excit- /*,q,ft 
ing subject was a bill introduced by Senator Butler, c«imiu 
of South Carolina, for a new law, to enable the mas- ^SlSuof? 
ters of fugitive slaves to recover them from other 
states. 

by the clause prohibiting slavery? — T. What other difficult 
mibject is next mentioned as pressing upon Congress ? What 
measures did Texas take in 1849 ? What was done on the 
part of New Mexico ? — 8. What here is said of the Monuoue f 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Congressional Eloquence of the First Session of the Thirtj-finI 
Congress. 

mv. 1. The iirst session of the thirty-first congress was 
p._^ the longest, the most stormy, and the most important 
CH. it! iu its results, of any since the organization of the 
1849 government; and in it, by the strife and power of 
"SO. words, were settled more important issues than those 
mS^ch on any battle-field since the Revolution. The senate 
T»!Si"* took the lead. Never had that body presented more 
*^r ftSS!" able statesmen, or more powerful orators. 
SfnSftfc 2. The two first northern senators who broke in 
1 «5lJSti- "P^''^ *be sullen gloom of unchahtableness and discon- 
I ^ ^'«n> tent, with which the southern members met the north- 
^ I em, were Dickinson of New York, and Phelps of Ver- 

mont. The former, in the course of his speech, 
Q^ solemnly assured his southern brethren that the north, 

/ as a body, regarded the guaranties of the constitution 

I as sacred. ** Sir," said he, " take a small number out 

of the northern and also out of the southern sections of 
Jm I?* ^® Union, or silence their clamor, and this accursed 
•jiSi'^* agi^lion would be settled in less than a week. . . 
wmth. The constitution throws its broad segis over the whole 
of this mighty republic. Its people bow before it with 
more than eastern devotion. They will adhere to this 
Union ; and although the northern people are opposed 
to the institution of slavery, the great mass of them 
have no intention or disposition to trench upon consti- 
tutional rights. And this they will prove to the south, 
should the occasion arise, even though they should 
sell their lives in her defence." 

3. In the speech of Senator Phelps, 23d January, 
logical argument was complacently mingled with 

Chapter IV.*-1. Wh^ was this called the Slst Congress! 
(See side note.) What is said of the first session of this Con- 
iprens ? — *Zm Give some acoour.t of the speech of Senator Didda 
suu I— 3. Of that of Seuatur Phelpa ?->4« Wimt ooeurrod on the 
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an original vein of wit. Without taking serious ground ^^'^ 
against the southern threat of secession, he showed that r«p ly. 
the time had not yet come. The supreme judiciary of cb. it. 
the United States were the proper court to try consti- 18«0. 
tutional questions ; and unless the south, before pro- BpSAt 
ceeding to action, appealed to that tribunal, she would phlJi^ 
put herself in the wrong. In so important a matter, 
she should not be in too much haste, but take the 
proper steps, and bide her time. As to what had been 
offensively said at the north, this was a land of free 
speech ; and what was to be done with people who ^ 
believed themselves charged with a mission, not only 
to amend the constitution framed by the wisdom of our , 
fathers, but also to assist the Almighty in the correc- . . 
tion of sundry mistakes which they had discovered in • / 
his works ? The brows of the southern members 
unbent, and they cordially greeted the orator when the 
speech was ended ; and an observer remarked, " H^ 
has thrown the first bucket of water which has reached 
the fire." 

4. On the 25th of January, Mr. Clay offered his 
memorable plan of compromise. On the 5th of Feb- ^mt?*' 
ruary, amidst such a crowd of both sexes as the ^^ 
senate-chamber had never before witnessed, he came ^S^ 
forward to speak in their defence. He was now *"'-**• 
venerable in years, but his intellect retained its sound- 
ness, and his heart its deep well-spring of patriotic 
feeling. His voice, his eye, his grace of action and 
gift of words, which made him regarded as the first 
orator who speaks the English tongue, were yet pre- 
served, that he might succor, and perhaps save, his 
country, in this her hour of peril. In the preamble of 
his eight resolutions, he staled the reason of their in- 
troduction to be, that it was " for the peace, harmony, 
and concord of the Union to settle, and adjust ami- 
cably, all exciting questions of controversy between 
them arising out of the institution of slavery, upon a 
fair, equitable, and just basis." The compromise was 



T 



25th of January, 1850? On the 6th of February ! What is 
Mid of Mr. Ck/f povort ua an oratur t What was tba objeci 
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'"Tiv. substantially thj same as that which passed aftei 
TDiv." months of debate, and is hereafter to be explained. 
CH. IT. 5. " Never before," said Mr. Clay, " have I risen with 
*'^- 5- feelings of such deep solicitude. I have witnessed 
^re Bt n^^y periods of great anxiety, of peril, and of danger to 
•pocci»- the country ; but never before have I risen to address 
an assembly, so oppressed, so appalled, so anxious." 
He attributed the danger of the country to the unprin 
Mr.^ cipled selfishness of party men. At the moment whei 
mw of the White House was on fire, instead of uniting to ex 
ferSir tinguish the flames, they were contending about who 
^f^B should be its next occupant ! While a dreadful cre- 
••*"'^- vasse menaced inundation, they were contesting the 
profits of the estate, which was threatened with total 
submersion ! . . All now is uproar, confusion, 
, and menace to this Union. . . He denounced se- 
I "^ cession. None had a right to secede. . . Within the 
I Union he took his stand, and there he meant to stand 

and die, — fighting, if necessary ; but no power on 
earth should force him out -of the Union. He dwelt 
on the ruin which would spring from the dissolution 
Of th» of the Union. War would be inevitable ; and such a 
wSn war, — so furious, so bloody, so implacable, so extermi- 
t^ nating, could not be found upon the pages of history 
He entreated members to pause on the brink of the 
precipice, before they took the fearful leap, into the 
yawning abyss. But if that direful event, the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, were to happen, he implored of 
_.^.i^7 heaven that he might not survive to behold it. 
^•te?ii*^ 6. To similar effect was the eloquence of Daniel 
great Webster. " Mr. President," he said, " I hear with 
(It, gen. pain, and anguish, and distress, the word secession 
M to"». falling from the lips of the eminent and patriotic. 
•^'JJJJJ? Secession! Peaceable secession ! The dismember 
prunii.e.) ment of this vast country without convulsion ! Tb' 



of his eight letolutionsf — 5* Recite the two introductory ser 
tences of Mr. Clay's speech. To what did he attribute the dap 
ger of the country ? By what striking metaphors did he «ho> 
the wicked selfishness of party men ? What did he say of se- 
oession, — of leaving the Union ? Recite the author's account oj 
th* doM of the «p««ch. — ii. lUeite the sketch given of tht r«- 
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breaking up of the fountains of the great deep, with- pt tv« 

out ruffling the surface ! . . Peaceable secession ! T^dIvT 

What would be the result ? What would become of ch. r. 

the army, the navy, and the public lands ? Where is 

the line to be drawn ? What states are to be asso- JJjfJJS; 

ciated ? What is to remain American? Where am e«»»n. 

I to be ? Where is the flag to remain ? Is the eagle 

still to tower ? or is he to cower, to shrink, and ^11 . J 

to the ground ?" / 
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me Committee of Thirteen.-— The *" Ommbas BilL'^Death of 
Taylor and Inauguratioii of Fillmore. — Separate Passage of 
the Compromise Measures. — ^The Cabon Expedition. — Liberia 

1. In the tempest, it is the lightning, not the thun- 18SO 
der, which kills ; but as, peal by peal, the dangerous ton?3 
element explodes, the atmosphere becomes cleared, mdih 
Thus the impassioned eloquence and fiery daclama- ^"^^ 
tion of the capitol^gave wholesome vent to dangerous 
feeling; and inspired a healthier tone of public 
sentiment; which, beginning at Washington, spread 
throughout the Union. 

2. Mr. Clay had ably defended his plan of compro- 
mise. Senator Bell, of Kentucky, introduced and advo- 
cated another. Senator Foote, of Mississippi, made 

a motion, which was finally carried, for the appoint- April in 
ment of a committee of the senate, to be composed of ^^ 
six members from the north, six from the soum, and a 'i^SSi, 
thirteenth to be chosen by the first twelve ; to whom •* 
should be referred the different plans for compromise ; 
— with directions, however, that the committee report, 

marks of Mr. Webster on 8eces8ioii,made in his great speech of 
March Vth, 1850. 

Chaptxr Y. —1. What beneficial efiects were produced bf 
tU stormy ekiqnenct of Ihe Capital f-^S. What m«lieii was 
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^^^« according to their own jodgment, a plan of settlemmi 

F'Div. ^^^ ^^® different branches of the slavery question. 

CH. V, 3. Of this honored committee, Mr. Clay was chair- 

185CK man, by choice of the Senate ; and he made their re- 

ift" (bky port 10 that body, the 8th of May. Four months of jar- 

iiJ?K^. ring debate ensued ; much of which referred to the 

gif,"?. point, whether the several proposed laws should be 

^S'urt* voted for separately, or in one " Omnibus Bill." Mr. 

*t!nho"^ Benton urged the former course, on account of its 

several faimcss, and especially in behalf of suffering yet duti 

trmiuced ful California ; while Mr. Clay maintained the latter ; 

eunipro. Urging that if the different parts of the bill were pre- 

%tioi^ scnted together, both parties would concede some 

June 2. things, for the sake of gaining others In the 

vihc"(;Jn- mean time the Nashville convention, which, had it 

veuuon. assejnbled in January, might have led to civil war 

and national destruction,* met harmlessly on the 

2d of June ; partaking of the country's calmer mood 

I850« and renewed devotion to the Union. Judge Sharkie, 

julfe ^^® projector, was made president of the convention. 

•kwkie^i In his initiatory address, he said, that its members 

had met, " because the ccnstitution, which gave 

equal rights to the South, had been violated ; and that 

was a shock which the government could not stand." 

They had assembled to devise a remedy, and thus to 

preserve the Union. It was a slander of enemies, 

-^ that they had met to dissolve the Union. For his 

part, he hoped that " the Union would be the last thing 

to perish amidst the wreck of matter." 

4. In May, 1850, a military force under the Cuban 

* "The Southern members conferred together, spoke to- 
gether, and, at one ume, would have been prepared to sink or 
Bwim in a common penL" — See Senator JSiUler'a Speech cU the 
Charleston Convention, May, 1851. 



made and carried by Senator Foote ? — 3* What is said of the 
Committee of Thirteen? Of their report! Of the debate 
which ensued t Of the Nashville Jonvention ? Who was mad« 
President of the Convention! In his address what did h* 
«ayt—- 4* Give soooia seooant of Um attempt made upon 
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general, Lopez, sailed with munitions of w«r from FTi3t 
New Orleans, pretended emigrants in vessels olear^ ' 
ing for Chagres. They made their rendezvous irv the 
Island of Contoy, on the coist of Yucatan. On the 
night of the 18th May, Gen. Lopez with 609 men, Expedi- 
approached the coast of Cuba in the steamship Creole. ^'X '(?."* 
He landed at the little town of. Cardenas, of which ^cjij^ 
he took possession, after having burnt the governor's 
house in order to for^e the garrison to surrender ; ifilSTnvL 
after which, the governor, together with three of his ^JtCa? 
officers and twenty-seven soldiers were made pris- **•»>" 
oners. The soldiers joined Lopez's ranks. 

5. On the evening of the 1 9th Gen. Lopez, having 
changed his plan, re-embarked to effect another land- 
ing on the wjestern part of Cuba ; a bloody skirmish oc- 
curring on bis way to the ship. The men compelled 
the officers to carry them to Key West, the nearest port 

on the American coast. Just as they entered, the Arrival it 
Spanish war-steamer Pizarro overtook them. The wSL 
commander asked of the American authorities the 
restoration of the invaders, which not obtaining, he 
returned to Havana and represented the facts to his 
government. Gen. Taylor, who had issued a special 
proclamation against any such armament, sent a 
strong naval force to Cuba, which arrived too late to 
prevent the invasion. Lopez not having embarked 

6. Pending the debates on the compromise measures, jni, %. 
the nation was called to deep and sincere mourning ^%^ 
for the loss of her beloved chief magistrate. Gen. *^®°*' 
Taylor expired at the presidential mansion on the 9th inaurnra 
of July, and Millard Fillmore, of New York, im- ^KuJlJJ; 
mediately succeeded him in the presidency; hap- 
pily well fitted by moral, intellectual, and physical 



Ociba, in May, 1850. At irhat tontm on the island did the 
invaders land! What did they do thereto— !!?• Relate what 
occurred on the retreat of the invading force. What is said of 
the commander of the Pizarro t What was done by General 
Taylor f Who were the Contoy prisoners I What was the fate 
of a few men left at Cardenas? — 6* What melandioly event oe- 
•arredJulyOt What tsiaidafMr.FOIxaorer Whatchaoisiis 
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FT IV. soundness, for the exalted and difficult place. Mr. 

FDiv. Kmo of Alabama, was chosen president of the senate. 

CB.T. The cabinet of Gen. Taylor resigned. Mr. Fillmore 

appointed able successors, — Mr. Webster filling the 

department of state. He soon negotiated with the 

government of Cuba the release of the Contoy 

prisoners. 

18ffO. 7. In the early part of September, the measures re- 

i?I?com. ported by the committee of thirteen passed — sepa- 

p^^TBiely; but they had been considered together, and 

Utah were agreed to, as mutual concessions and compro- 

iSp^t^ mises for the sake of union. By them, 1st, California, 

'(«21' ^(h her constitution excluding slavery, and her boun- 

pSjSS- daries extending from Oregon to the Mexican posses- 

te!SSs.) sioiiSt ^^s admitted into the Union as a state. 2d, 

New The Great Basin east of California, containing the 

S^^ Mormon settlement near the Salt Lake, was erected, 

'^St?/'* without mention of slavery, into a territory, by the 

iJ?pSl Indian appellation of Utah. 3d, New Mexico, with 

ttiisSl) ^ boundary which satisfied her inhabitants, was also 

erected, without mention of slavery, into a terri- 

) tory; Congress giving Texas, for the relinquishment 

•'^ of her claims, ten millions of dollars ; — Texas to pay 

with the money former debts, for which the United 

States were bound, — not legally, but in honor. 4th, 

A law was passed, abolishing — ^not slavery, but the 

/ slave-trade, in the District of Columbia ; and 5th, the 

^A fugi- fugitive-slave law was passed ; whose object is, the 

'awwM* more efiectually to secure the prompt delivery of per- 

tmfhnt sons bound to service or labor in one state, and escap- 

foSST'or ing into another. 

"Jiftrf" ®- The compromise measures proved the quieting 
«^«j- of the fearful storm. Those who passed them, did, 
like the tramers of the constitution, agree to appre- 
hended evils to prevent disunion, and thus preserve 



uon. i( 
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corred in the calHnet f— T* What is said of the compromise 
measures ? What is, in your authcar's order of arrangement, the 
first of the compromise measures ? What the second ? The 
third, including the agreement with Texas? What is the 
fourth! What th» fifth of the compromise measures f-~ 
8. Why was the passage of the eonq^mise meaMrea highly 
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the country in its vital point. Some condemned, but p^iv 
the nation at large approved ; and no rallying cry so p^^^y 
touched the heart of the people, as " The Union, the cu,r, 
whole Union !" " Our Country, one and entire !" is^o 

9. The remains of the great agitation appeared 
at the north by opposition to the fugitive-slave law, 
which, however, was upheld, by the national and state 
judiciaries ; and at the south by a convention of del- 
egates, from the anti-union party, held April, 1851, r^.^, 
in Charleston, S. C, where, notwithstanding the „^{^ 
counsels of Senator Butler and others, the majority, ^'jjj** 
recommended separate secession. But the mingled South, 
tide of national prosperity and returning confidence 

sets against sectional discontent and animosity. The 
network of railroads, which more and more intersects 
the country, promotes the intercourse of trade and ci- 
vility, and thus tends to harmonize its different parts. 
Charleston will soon be connected by railroad with 
the interior of Tennessee, and thus a competitor for 
the trade of the great valley of the Mississippi. 

10. The restoration of confidence between good 

and patriotic citizens of the north and the south, will i :* 
be full of prosperity and happiness to both. The ! 

colored race, as they were the first to suffer by the 
loss of such confidence, so they will be the first to ^^tK* 
benefit by its return. Already we hear more and J^JgJJl. 
more of efforts at the south to improve them, as in- •**• 
tellectual, moral, and religious beings. They are, 
by the generality of planters, allowed a degree oi 
independence in the disposal of time and the holding 
of property, and so many personal comforts, that their 
condition, except in name, is preferable to that of a 

important to the nation ? — 9* By what did the remains of the 
^eat agitation appear at the North f By whom was the fngi- 
dve-slave law upheld f By what did the remains of the great 
Agitation appear at the South 9 What was recommended by 
the delegates of the anti-union party in S. C. ? Who gave wiser 
counsel ! What tide sets against sectional discontent and ani* 
mosity ? What promotes intercourse, and thus tends to harmo- 
nize ? What new prospects has Charleston I — 1 0. What will 
be the consequences of the restoration of confidence between 
jjood and patnotic citizens at the North and the So»jth ? What 
i»«aMi of th8 oooditioB of the colored race at the the South t 
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, -^ rr IV. large proportion of the peasantry of Europe ; mucb 
' pyjv. ™°''®» ^ ^'^^^ °^ *^® ^^^ tribes of Africa. The south- 
er y^ * em planters furnish the article of cotton, lo the manu- 
p facturers of Europe, as well as America ; which gives 

b> great value to slave labor. 

j^*2?* 11. Treaties. — In 1849, a treaty was negotiated 

Treatf at Rio Janeiro by Mr. Tod, the American minister, 

BnuU. with the Viscount Olinda, on the part of the Brazilian 

emperor, the latter agreeing to pay a specified sum to 

^^j5 the Americans for spoliations. . . . A temporary 

Tjwjiir' treaty was negotiated at Washington, by the Austrian 

Austria, minister, Mr. Hulseman, and Secretary Buchanan, by 

which certain privileges were granted to the subjects 

of each contracting power, residing in the other's 

18^0« country. During the revolt of Hungary, Gen. Tayloi 

Au8tna sent by Mr. Mann a message of inquiry to Kossuth, 

fence, the patriotic leader of the revolted Hungarians. Oi 

•lerre.* this the Austnan government, by Mr. Hulseman, in a 

^iS!^ letter to Mr. Clayton, complained, with threats. After 

malt Gen. Taylor's death, Mr. Webster made an able and 

popular reply, showing that the act of the president 

was not an interference in the affairs of Austria ; but 

only a natural manifestation of the sympathy, which 

-^ this nation must be expected to feel, for those whose 

struggles for freedom are similar to our own. 

l8ffO. 12. On the 16th of December, the National Assem 

A^?en?*a bly of the Rejwblic of Switzerland, in open session at 

ijswtt. Benie, ratified, with extraordinary tokens of high 

aeriaiid. satisfaction, a treaty of amity and commerce, which 

had been previously negotiated between the two re- 

^ publics of America and Switzerland. ... Of 

Band- all the triumphs of Christianity in our day, there is 

Islands none more signal than the conversion and civilization 

'rTend ^^ '^6 Sandwich Islands. They are a feeble power, 

wirmai* ^^ England and America have with policy and justice 

j^f«jj made treaties with their king ; acknowledging his in- 

— 11. What were the drcumBtances of the formation of the 
treaty with Brazil I With Austria ? Wliat o^*curred to offend 
the Austrian government ? To what letter did Mr. Webster re- 
jdy, and what did he show I— !«. What occurred on the 16t]| 
of Oecembar, 1860 1 What is said of the Slandwicb Talfindi f 
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dependence, which has been threatened ly serious ^tiv. 
aggressions on the part of France. p*div. 

13. Liberia, in Africa, now comprises 520 miles cb.t.* 

of Atlantic coast. It has been colonized by American- . . -^ 

bom Africans, of whom eight thousand have been car- y 

ried over by the Colonization Society. These have 
extended their influence far inland and over 200,000 
native inhabitants. They have now established a 
republican government, their officers being all men of por uieM 
color,— -of whom the worthy President Roberts is chief. ^dJi.'S} 
Diflferent Protestant denominations in the United States £?*}„>«- 
have supplied them with some of the most devoted of ^t'lifj J. 
missionaries of both sexes ; several of whom have ^(^^ i ] 
died martyrs to a climate, which, though salubrious to p*- 
the black, is often fatal to the white. A regular (p^yAf. 
Christian ministry, Sunday and week-day schools are tjf„"g"|,jj; I 1 
established ; and the slave-trade throughout the whole ^r'JJ^ 
coast from Gallinas to Cape Palmas is broken up. .w^STi- a 
The enterpnse is fast growing m favor, not only as a junng um \ i 
safety-valve for drawing off our surplus colored popu- iado I ' 
Nation, but as a means of changing the present degra- 
v^ation of Africa into Christian civilization. , ^ 

14. The census of<(l850 shows^'ithftjjopulation of is5o, ' ' 
the United States to"n[y5-->^3^67,498)? of whom (PopuiJ 
3,197,589 are slaves. Our great anj growing repub- futi'uor 

lie now occupies a position on which the proudest 'durt^ 
nations of Europe have no occasion to look down ; ten^vMii^ 
while the lesser republics of our own continent, look ^^27 
up to the oldest and most powerful of its nations, for 
precedent, if not for protection. To be a disinterested 
friend to these, — to lead them forward in a career, not 
only of liberty united with security, — but of national > 1 
virtue J — this is the only headship of nations, which 
the sagacious American patriot covets for his country. ^ 



13. Of Liberia? Of its government! Of the missionaries? 
Of the condition of the people in regard to a ministry and 
schools ? to the slave-trade ? How is the enterprise of coloni- 
zation now regarded? — 14. What was the population of the 
United States in I860 ? What is the present position of the 
Republic ? What kind of headship of nations ^s the Amer- 
ican patriot cov«t for hi« country I How dotsi this compare 
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P*T rv. And it is a leadership compared with which, conquest 
p,u jY by war is but an antiquated vulgarity : the one bring- 
GB. T. ing security as well as honor ; the other tending, as 

with ancient Rome, to decay and dissolution. 
Eroiera. ^^' There is a great and increasing emigralion 
'butoSI" ^^^'^ Europe to America. In 1850, the number ex- 
ceeded 300,000, and the ratio is rapidly increasing. 
Some are of the bone and sinew of Europe, attracted 
hither by our republican institutions ; while another 
portion is sent to our shores from jails and poor- 
houses ; and as we have reason to believe, for the 
^ purpose of hastening on that ruin by anarchy, which 
European foes to freedom predict and desire. Crime 
1^49. accordingly increases ; but within the last few years, 
*a1^12*' the determination on the part of native Americans to 
nSt? resist anarchy, by inflicting the penalties of crime, in- 
185(K creases also. In New York, a riot at the Astor-place 
^^^^ theatre, was promptly put down by the legal action of 
^l^j;^ the military; several of the rioters losing their lives 
4 ^l^ upon the spot^ In Boston, John White Webster, a 
murrier of professor of -Harvard College, ^expiated upon the gal- 
* man! ' lows the crime of murder.^ - 

I 16. We would not by any remarks of ours arouse a 

spirit of war. We hope none will again occur between 
It is com. Britain and America. They ought rather to stand 
'^'butT together in the great moral contest for human rights 
"tion^f * against absolutism, — temporal and spiritual. If there 
wbo^'e^ has gone out from Britain political wrong against 
•cSSSaiK '^'^> ^^ ^^ ^^y ^^^^ ^^at portion, who sympathize with 
^^^^ the doctrines of the Holy Alliance. But let us be- 
' ware. Let America encourage her native talent, 
and never again form her opinion of her own inte- 
rior concerns, either from a foreign press, foreign 
fanatics, or foreign emissaries. Let her rise above 

with ccniqaest by war f — 1^* What is said of the emigration 
from £iiro|>ef What happens in consequence of our being 
thronged with an unsound population ? What determination 
seems prevailing among native Americans ? What two exam- 
ples are given ? — 16* Should Britain and America cultivate a 
spirit of war or a spirit of peace ? Should America look to 
foreigners for opinions concerning her own interior concerns f 
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thoir frowns, and their flatteries ; and looking to GoDj p'i>I¥. 

study, for her guide, HIS wisdom in the constitution of p-j> jy 
man, and his fhqvidence in the history of our race. m. v.' 
Since oun enemies seek to div^ide us, let us the 
more seek UN [ON. If they operate to drive us inio livenuufl 
anarchy by overwhelming us with an nnaound popu- ^^^l 'S^ 
Itttion, let our people the more uphou> education, cohXj 
LAW AND ORDER. And while the crafty politicians of "c'^^j"'* 
Europe are bewildering themselves in their ov?n '^ 

mazes, let the rulers of America, as did Washinglon, 

KEEP THE NATIONAL CONSCIENCE CLEAR IN DISCERN- 
MENT, AND aupREMB IN ACTION. Theu Will God turn 
to fooliahness the counsels of our enemies, and more 
and more make us hia own exalted and favored people. ^ J 



'my^ 



To whom diQuld ilua natiou look, and what studj ! Wlmt if 
enemies seek to divide tjs ( What if they aiek to drive us mto 
wiarcby f What aiioiiltl be done by the ruki-a of tb« AmencMl 
E^poblic I 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF TUB 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

Frmmed during the year 1787, by a contention of delegattt^ 
who met at Philadelphia, from the states of New Hampshirtt 
Masfochusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 

Sflvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North CarolUuh 
outh Carolina, Georgia. 



We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro« p^mM^ 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and efttabU,«h this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

ARTICLE I. 

Sect. I. — All legislative powe)» herein granted shall be vested LtfuiM. 
in a congress of the United States, which shall consist of a sen- ***^ 
ate and house of representatives. 

Sect. II. — 1. The house of representatives shall be composed 
of members, chosen every second year by the people of the sev- j^ , 
eral states, j^d the electors in each state shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most nnmeroos branch of the 
state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative, who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a 'JI/fSM? 
citizen, of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, mn»Srm 
be an inhabitant of that state in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may be included within this Union, ac- 
eording to their respective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including those bound uamm 
to servitude for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, ^'{JJJ^ 
three-fillhs of all other persons. The actual ^numeration shall Mnuuiw 
be made within three years after the first meeting of the Cifigre88*"*y!nil* 
of the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten 
ym»t uisoch muiaer as they shall by law direct* The nombflt 
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of repretentatiTM ihall not exceed one for ereiy Uijtj thousand, 
bat each Btate shall have at least one representative : and, untfl 
such enumeration shall be made, the state of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, New 
York six. New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, 
Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina 
five, and Georgia three. 
4. When vacancies happen in the representation fix>m an> 
fuaaciM.g^l^^ the executive authority thereof ^all issue writs of electios 

to fill such vacancies 
BpMinr. 5. The house of representatives shall choose their speaker, and 
'^SJt'JI^ other ofilcere ; and shall have the sole power of impeachment 

Sect. IIL — 1. The senate of the United States shall be corn- 
two from posed of two seuatoFS from each state, chosen by the legislature 
••*^ **»*•• thereof, for six years: and each senator shall liave one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in consequence 
of tho first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be 
into three classes. The seats of the senators of the first class 

Amntc- shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year ; of the 
dtoletor* second class, at the expiration of the fourth year; and of the 
7^^i!t- ^^^ class) at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third 
Md year, may be chosen every second year ; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of 
any state, the executive thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ments, until the next meeting of the legislature, which'shall then 
fill such vacanciea 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to 
BUrbnuy the age of thirty years, and been uiu'e years a citizen of the 
t» «ac«. United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabi- 
tant of that state for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The vice-president of the United States shall be president 
i^jjUinr of ^Q senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally 

divided. 

5. The senate shall choose their other ofilcers,4uid also a 
president pro tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, or 
when he shall exercise the office of president of the United 
States. 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to try alt impeach- 
Fmvw •# ments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath, or 
^^» affirmation. When the president of the United States is tried, 
MBttuidthe chief-justice shall preside: and no person shall be convicted 

without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and en- 

P*''^' jov any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States ; 

but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject 

to indicj^eut, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

Sect. IV. — 1. The tunes, places, and manner of holding elec* 

•«'• tions for senmtoia and representatiTee, shall be praseribed in eiali 
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atats by the legiaLutqre thereof; but the congreEii may^ at nny lima 
by law, makfi or oJter auch regulations, except as to th« pI^M of 
dioosii)^ aeualoru. 

S, TJjp codgreflS sbull as&Bmbls at least once iu eviery year, 
ami such meetiii|ET shali be on iha Jlrwl Mmidny iu Decembar, un- *iti^^tm 
(firis ihey ahall, by h\v, appoiut a dil^rt^i^L duy* 

Sect, V — 1, Each hotitio gbull be tho judge of ihe elcctioDH, 
rtluniij, and qunliftcatbUB of its own mciiibera^ mid a majority of 
eucfj [shi^il cuastitute u c|uum:ji to do busiuofia ; but a aaialler ^^'"^^ 
a tin -It) r may ndjoiint from il^y \o dj±y, aud may be authoria,ed Lo uoiu 
cotnpBl ttio atteddanc*? of iibst^jit meinbet^, in eucti manner and 
Hiidf^r BWih pc»aitit^ as eadi house rriity provido, 

)2. Kacii ho use inay determine tlie rules of ]ls proceed inga, ^uim, 
punish iiti mmnberH for disorderly behavior, and, with the con- 
curreuce of two-thirds, expel a member, 

3. Kacb house i^haJE keep a jeurual of hs preceedings, aad 
from time to time puhjisli liie ^anie, BJ£i>epting mcU part^ us may, 
m iheir jud|tf[iieHlT require t^t^crecy ; and tlie yeas and nays of 
tbe members of either hou^'ieT on any queatlon, sballi at the desire 
of oiie-tifLh of those present, he entered on the joumiiLs. 

4. Neither houEse, durin|r the e^ei^ion of con^THsti, lahall, witliout 
the consaut of tiie otJier, adjourn fipr mure than Vlir«se day«, nor 
Ut any other place than tiiat in wliich the two houses jshall b* 
fiiltiag. 

Sect. VE.— l.THe seiiatorii and roprefienlativoB shall receive 
a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the treasury of the United Statcii^ They shall, in all Cfrnp«fi 
cuses except treason, felony, and breach of peace* be privileged '^^^'^JJ* 
from arresi during their altendanca lA the session of their re- 
spective houses, and in goiti^ to aud reiu riling from the same ; 
aud for any speech ur debate in either hou^e, they shall not be 
queutioned iu any other place. 

il Sii iienatpr or representative simll, during the lime for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil etBce under lbs 
authority of the United States^ which tjiall have been created, _ . 
or the emolumenta whereof ahall have been lucre afted duriug or^dbli 
sucii lirnt; ; and no perBon, hold tug any ^ifhce uuder the United 
8tau^, tihall be a member of etllrer houaa duriug his continuution 
111 ollice. 

Skct, VlL — 1* All bilia for raising revenue ahaN originate ia ^^^ ^ ^ 
lite house of repre^eJitatives ; but the senate may propose or cou^ biui 
cur vviUi muendinenif;, as on other hlWa. 

'2, EvBfy bill whicJi shall huve passed the house of representa- 
tivcti and iJio stsimle shall, before it becomes a law, be preheated to 
Ihe prcbideniof the United States ; if he approve, he shall tign it, ujii^ 
but if not, he Bhall return it, with bi:^ objections, lo that houije in t^S* 
which it trhall have originated, who shall enter the objections at '"** 
brsf* ou llieir journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such 
recoi^ide ration, two* thirds of that iionse dhali Hgree to pas? the 
tahg it HiimU be sent, lo^etJtar with tlya objectiona, to the oth«r 
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, by whieh it ihtll lacewise be receaii d erocl, and if spprarii 
hy two-thirdf of that houee, H shall beconM a law. But to aO 
■iieh eases the votes of both houses shall be determnied by yeas 
•ad nays, and the names of the persons votlag for aud against 
the bill riiall be entered on the journal of eash house respeetivefy 
If any bill shall not be returned by the preodent within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
bim, the same shaii be a law, in like manner as if he had signed 
it, unless the congress, by their adjoomnient, prevent its return, 
in whieh case it idiall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or rcte, to which the concurrence 

of the senate and house of representatives may be necessary, 

(except on a question of adjournment,) shall be presented to the 

4r|«« president of the United States ; and before the same shall take 

•^ * eiTect, shall be approved by him ; or, being disapproved by him, 






fikall be repassed by two-thirds of the senate and houHe of repre- 
wentathree, accordmg to the rules and limitations prescribed is 
the case of a bill. 

Sbct. VIIL — ^The congresf ihail have power — 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; ts 
pay the debts, and r^vid'i for the commou defence and general 
welfare of the United Statee ; but all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 
fUnrot 3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 

u several states, aud with the Indian tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
SUtes. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
eoin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the seenri* 
ties and current coin of the United States. 

7. To establbh post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by te* 
earing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive 
right to their re^ective writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas, and ofienees against the law of nations. 

11. To declare War, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land or water. 

13. To raise and supfKut armies; but no appropriatk>n of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term tlian two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation of th 
lend and naval forces. 

Id. To provide for calling forth the militia to oxecute the lewe 
ef the Union, snppiess insmrections, and ropel invasions. 
Mw Te provide for orgenixhif , enninf , end 
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iiulitift,aiicl£Dr govvniuigtiieh part «f then Mmajrbeemplojred 
iu ^he Borvice of the United States, reeerviug to the states re- 
ifttctively, the appoiotmeiit of the officers, and the authority of 
irmuiug the militia, according to the discipUue prescribed by 
congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whaiBoeTer» 
over such district, (not exceeding ten miles square,) as may, by 
cession of particular states, and the acceptance of congress, be« 
come the seat of the government of the United States, and to 
eiercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent 
ctf the legislature of the state in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsdnals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings: — and 

18. To make ail laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, sind all ottier 
powers vested by this constitution in the government of the 
United States, or in any department, or office thereof. 

Sect. IX. — 1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the states now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be proliibited by the congress, prior to the year one 'JJSJ^ 
thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be im- 
posed on such importation, not excetding ten dollars for each 
person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be Eigiit«f 
suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or uivasion, the ^*^^ 
public safety may require it 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex-post facto law, shall bo passed. Attatedv 

4. No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in ctiwktk 
proportion to the census, or enumeration, herein before directed taeiw 
to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
state. No preference shall be given, by any regulation of com- ^ 
merce or revenue, to the ports of one state ovei those of anoth- 
er ; nor shall vessels, bound to or from one state, be obliged to 
enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement ^'**""^ 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public money 

■hall be published from time to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the Ignited- States ; 

and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them, int«4to. 
shall, withoui the consent of congress, accept of any present, t«M^ 
emolument, office, or title of any lund whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign state. 

SiccT. X. — 1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; cmmctv* 
emit bills of credit ; make any thing but gold and silver coin a jjgjf 
tender in payment of debts; pass any biU of attainder, ex-post ^M^ite 
facto law, or law impairing Une obligatiou of oontrwts, ar gnat*^ "'^ 
•ay tit/e of nobility. 
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UT No sUte diall, without tlie oonsent of co o gw , l«y my 
impostfl or duties on imports or exports, except what may be alh> 
solutely uecessary for executiug its mspectioii laws: and the net • 
produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any state on imports 
and exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United 
Stiites, and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of congress. No state shall, without the consent of con- 
gress, lay any duty on tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war, in 
time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
state, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay 

ARTICLE 11. 

Scot. I. — 1. The executive power shall be vested in a presi- 
''iH^i^' dent of the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
»»•• during the term of four years, and, together with the vice-presi- 
dent, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows : 
3. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
' thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole 
Mr ofhu number of senators and representatives to which the state may 
•uetioo be entitled in the congress ^ but no senator or representative, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote 
by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an 
^ Um inhabitant of the same state with themselves. And they shall 
9**f^i make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each ; which list they shall sign and certify, and trans- 
mit, sealed, to the seat of government of the United States, di- 
rected to the president of the senate. The president of the 
senate shall, in the presence of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, open «ll the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest number of votes shall 
be the president, if such number be a majority of the whole 
JJjJU»Jj number of electors appointed ; and if there be more than one 
Mpnwnu who have such majority, and have an equal number of votes, 
^^*** then the house of^preseutatives shall immediately choose, by 
ballot, one of thenf for president : and if no person have a ma- 
jority, then from the five highest on the list, the said house shall, 
in like manner, choose the president But in choosing the presi- 
dent, the votes shall be taken by states, the representation from 
each state having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of a member or members from two-thirds of the states, and 
a majority of all tlie states shall be necessary to a choice. In 
every case, after the choice of the president, the person having 
adoftjM the greatest number of votes of the electors, shall be the vice- 
^iaS!" president But if there shoukl remain two or more who have 
eiiual votes, the senate shall chotae from thera by ballot, tha 
vioe-president 
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4 The congreas may determine the time of choosiag the eloe- 
ten, and the day on which they shall nve their votes : whidi 
day d^all be the same throughout the United States. 

5. No person, except a natural-bom citizen, or a citizen of the 
United Stktes at the time c/ the adoption of this constitution, ] 
i^all be eligible to the office of president, neither shall any per- 
son be eligible to that office, who shall not have attained the a^ 
of thirty-nve years, and been fourteen years a resident withm 
the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the president from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the vice- 'jjjjjy 
president ; and the congress may, by law, provide for the case of «J2JjJ« 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the president 

and vice-president, declaring what officer shall then act as pres- 
ident, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability 
be removed, or a president shall be elected. 

7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services, 

a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished c«MfM- 
dnring the period for which he shall have been elected, and he*»**^*^ 
shall not receive, within that period, any other emolument from 
the United States, or any of them. 

3. ^Before he enters on the execution of his office, he shall 
take the following oath, or affirmation : 

*' I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute 
the office of president of the lilted States, and will, to the best *^^ 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States.'* 

Sect. IL — 1. The president shall be commander-m-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several states, when called into the actual service of the 
United States ; he may require the opinion, in writing, of theBiadaiiH 
principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, and he 
shall have power 'to grant reprieves and pardons for offences 
tgainst the Uait«d States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the sena- 
tors present concur ; and he shall nominale, and by and withj^^v^ 
the advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint ambassadors, kuwM- 
other public ministers, and consuls, judges of the supreme court, **** 
and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments 

are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law. But the congress may, by law, vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the presi- 
dent alone, in (he courts of law, or in thu heads of departments. 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that^,,,^^ 
may happen during the recess of the senate, by granting com- Mii^' 
missions, which shall expire at the end of their next session. . *^ 

Smart. III. — He shall, firom time to time, give to the < 
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iiiformatton of the state of the Union, and reeornhieiid to thOd? 

wi—i ^iwideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 

rf^y expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene boUi 

■'*^ honses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement between 

them, with respect to the time of adjonmment, he may adjourn 

them to such time as he shall think proper ; he shall receiTe 

ambassadors and other public ministers ; he shall take care that 

the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the 

officers of the United States. 

Sect. IV. — ^The president, vice-president, and all eiril officen 
**"»g»^ of the United States, shall be removed from office on impeach* 
roent for, and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE IIL 

Sect. I. — The judicial power of the United States shall be 

Tbejudi. vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the 

Jjjjj^j^ congress may, from time to time, ordain and establish. The 

iin«Mi- judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 

***•' offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive 

for their services a compensation, which shall not be diminished 

during their coutin nance in office. 

Sect. II. — 1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made^lto which shall be made, under 
their authority ; to all cases afiectiug ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
^PSla. jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party ; to controversies between two or more states, be- 
tween a state and citizens of another state, between citizens of 
different states, between citizens of the same stato claiming 
lands under grants of different states, and between a state, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers^ 
and consvls, and those in which a state shall be a party, the 

^i^Miof supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. In all other cases 
before mentioned« the supreme court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under 
such regulations as the congress shall make. 

3. The tritU of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury ; and such trials shall bo held in the state where 
the said crime shall have been committed ; but when not com- 
mitted within any state, the trial shall be at such place or places 
■8 the congress may, by law, have directed. 

Scot. III. — 1. Treason against the United States shail con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
^^* ^ enemies, giving them aid and comfort No person shall be con* 
Mi victed of treasoi^ unless on the testimony of two witnossos to tiM 
§mm »vert act, or on e o nfe ssio o in open oomt 
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S. Th* wmg n m shaJI haye power to dedar* the pawBhiBMit 
•f tre«flon, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of b »wf><» 
blood, o^ forfeiture, except during the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sect. I. — Full faith and credit shall be given in each state to 
the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other ^Jj^JJ!*^ 
state. And the congress may, by general laws, prescribe the i%ki% 
manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sect. II. — 1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled tOMdtqMi 
all tlie privileges and immunities of citizens in the several staten. i**^'"** 

2. A person, charged in any state with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another ^ZguT 
state, shall, on demand of the executive autliority of the state 
from which he flod, be delivered up, to be removed to the state 
having the jurtsdictiou of the crime. 

3. No person, held to service or labor in one state, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any M>d» 
law, or regulation tlierein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. 

Sect. III. — 1. New states may be admitted by the cougreie 
into this Union, but no new state shall be fonned or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other state ; nor any state be 
formed by the junction of two or more states, or parts of states, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the states concerned, 
as well as of the congress. 

2. The congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations lespecting the territory, or dtheiudpvMM 
property, belonging to the United States ; and nothing in this '■■*• 
constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular state. 

Sect. IV. — The United States shall guarantee to every state PrstMUo* 
In this Union, a republican form of government, and shall pro- *^£Z^ 
tect each of them agai.UKt invasion ; and on application of the imm. 
legislature, or of the executive, (when tlie legislature cannot be 
convened) against domestic violence 

ARTICLE V. 

The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses «hall deem 
H necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution,. or» 
on Uie application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several ^^^ 
■tates, shall call a convention for pro()osing aniendii/ents, which, mmtu^ 
in either case, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part^" "^ 
of this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of throe- 
fourths of the several states, or by conventions in three-fourthi 
Ihereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be ft^ 
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^^ poted by the congrea: Pkorided, that no amendmenl, wlUeh 
viMs. Kay be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, shall, in any manner, affect the fint and fourth clanaea 
A the ninth section of the first article ; and that no state, with- 
ont its consent, shall be deprired of its equal suffirages m the 
senate 

ARTICLE VL 

a«cn^i 1 All debts contracted, and engagements entered mto, before 
4tt'i«MUMt ^^® adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against the Uni- 
ciuiM. ted States under this constitution, as under the confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws oi the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, «nd all treaties made, or 

f^r^! which shall be made, under the authority of the United Stateis, 
^J5?J^- shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or 
laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several state legislatures, and all executive and 

^^"JlJf judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several 

luoActn. states, shall be bound by oath, or afiirmation, to support this 

constitution ; and no religious test shall ever be required, as a 

qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
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ARTICLE VIL 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states, shall be 
BufScient for the establishment of this Constitution, between the 
states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimou9 consent of the elates 
presentt the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our 
jLord, one thousand seven hundred and eighty^seven, and oj 
the Independence of the United States of America^ the 
twelfth. In witness whereof ^ we have hereunto subscribed 
OUT names 

The Constitution, although formed in 1787, was not edoptod 
until 1788, and did not commence its operations until 1789. The 
^ pumber of delegates chosen to this convention was sixty-five, of 
whom ten did not attend, and sixteen refused to sign the Con- 
stitution. The following thirty-nine signed the Constitution :— 
^ New Hampshire, — John Langdon, Nicholas Gelman. 

Massachusetts. — Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

Connecticut. — William Samuel Johnson, Roger Sherman. 

New York, — Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey. — William Livingston, David Brearley, William 
fatterson, Jonathan Dayton. 

PMiMyieaflita.— Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Miffltsi Robeit 
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MonriB, George Clymer, Thomas FitisitiiiiioBi, Jared IngenoB, 
James Wilson, Gouveraeur Morris. 

Delaware. — Greorge Read, Gtmning Bedford, jr., John Diok- 
ioBon, Richard Bassett, Jac<^ Broom. 

Maryland.-^wokes M'Henry, Daniel of St Thomas Jenifefi 
Daniel CarroU 

Virginia. — John Blair, James Madison, jr. 

North Carolina. — ^William Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaightt 
Hugh Williamson. 

South Carolina, — John Rutledge, Charles C. Pinkney, Chail« 
Pfaikney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia, — ^William Few, Abraham Baldwin. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, PreM^tO. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 



AHENSMENTS 

To ike Conttitution of the United States, ratified aee^rdmg 
to the Provieume of the Fifth Article of the foregoing Com/' 
MtOution, 

Ajit. I^— Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- Kcugtow 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; (»*«*»*»« 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or the rights lUrhtt of 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the govern- ^tSS!^ 
ment for a redress of grievances. 

Art. XL — A well-regulated militia being necessary to the se- _^ 
eurity of a free state, Uie rig^t of the people to keep and bear auitta 
aims, shall not be infringed. 

Art. III. — No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Art. TVs — ^The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
■ons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue, 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affinnation, and 
paFticularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

Art. y« — No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
' of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval Ptmmc 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual service, in' time of war, ^^J* 
or public danger ; nor shall any person be subject for the same f^*^^ 
ofience to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor riiall be 
•ompelled, in any criminal case, to be a witnese against liimself, 
•sr bt diftfived of Ufs, liberty, or property, without diis pMotas 
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«f kw ; nor riiall priYate property be taken (or pnUie tsie wifk 
out joflt compeusation. 

AjtT. VL — In all orimiBal proeecutiont, the aecuaad shall en« 
MU Vf joy the right to a speedy aiid pub!i6 trial, by an impartial jury 
^"^' of the state and district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusa- 
— ^Tjt" tjon ; to be confronted with the witnesses against him ; to have 
"**"*** compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to 
h«ve the assistance of counsel for his defence. 
Art. VII. — In suits at common law, where the value in con* 
ftrHatwi troversy shall exceed twenty dollars^ the right of trial by jury 
«M uw. shall be preserved, and no fact, tried by jury, shall be otherwise 
re-examined in any court of the United States, than apcording 
to the rules of the common law. 

Art. VIII. — Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excess- 
ive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted, 
''^i'^ Art. IX. — The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
Kitutioiuu rishts, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retain- 
ed by the people. 
•ad aut* Art. X. — The powers not delegated to the United States by 
^SSmL ^® Constitation, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserveo 

to the states respectively, or to the people. 
Limita. Art. XI. — The judicial power of the United States shall not 
ludTeiiii ^ construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, conmienced 
peww. or prosecuted against one of the United States, by citizens of 
another state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Art. XII. — ^The electors shall meet in their respective states^ 
and vote by ballot, for president and vice-president, one of whom, 
at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with tliem* 
■elves; they shall name, in their ballots, the person voted for as 
president, and, in distinct ballots, the peiBom voted for as vice- 
president ; and they shall make distinct lists of all persons votei 
for as president, and of all persons voted for as vice^resident, 
and of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the president of the senate. 
kmumi- The president of the senate shall, in the presence of the senate 
2rt! u? <uid house of representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
■Kt. iv^., votes shall then be counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes for president, shaU be the pre«dent,'if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors appoint- 
ed ; and if no person havo such a majority, then from the per- 
sons having the highest numbers, not exceeding three on the list 
of tliose voted for as president, the house oi representatives shall 
choose inuuediately, by ballot, the president But, in choosing 
the president, the voles shall be taken by states, the represen- 
tation from each state having one vote ; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or memben from two-thirds of 
Um flfiita% «Bd a OMJBrity or all th« utatoo ahall b» i 
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A ehoiee. And if the house of representatiyea shall not chooM 
II president, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
ince-president shall act as president, as in the case of the deaths 
or other constitutional disability of the president 

Tlie person having the greatest number of votes as vice* 
president, shall be the vice-president, if such number be a ma» 
]orit.y of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no per- 
son have a majority, then, from the two highest numbers on the 
list, the senate shall choose the vioe-preeident — a quorum for the 
purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole numbcir of sen- 
ators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

But no person, constitutionally ineligible to the office of ffttm 
ident, shall be eligible to that of vioe-pre«demt of the UiiiteC 
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